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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Alexander’s campaigns ' in india to his retreat 

FROM THE HYPHASIS. 

After the conquest of the Bactrian satrapy, there 
remained only one province of the Persian empire into 
which Alexander had not yet carried his arms : it was 
that which tempted his curiosity, as well as his ambi- 
tion, perhaps more than any other. Already, indeed, 
before he crossed the Paroparaisus, he had made himself 
master of a great part of the country which the Per- 
sians called India, and perhaps had very nearly reached 
the utmost limits within which the authority of the 
Great King was acknowledged in the latter years of the 
monarchy. But the power of the first Darius had cer- 
tainly been extended much further eastward. It seems 
probable that a part of his Indian tribute was collected 
in the Pendjab, and there is some reason to believe that 
it was on the Hydaspes Scylax began his voyage of 
discovery. 1 After the death of Darius, the attention 
of the Persian kings was so much turned toward the 
west, or distracted by wars with their revolted subjects, 

1 So Ritter, Asien, iv. i.p. 445. v. Bohlen (Indien, i. p. 64.), who likewise 
considers Caspatyrus as Cashinire, takes the river mentioned by Herodotus 
iv. 44. for the Cabul river. But in the same page he expresses a doubt 
whether the voyage described by Herodotus was ever made. 
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that they would scarcely have had leisure for fresh con- 
quests in India, even if the spirit of Cyrus had lived 
in his successors : and it is very uncertain, whether 
their territories reached so far as the Indus. The 
greater part of the peninsula was, as we see from the 
accounts of Herodotus and Ctesias, utterly unknown to 
the Persians. The India of Herodotus is bounded on 
the east by a sandy desert, which, it seems, he believed 
to be terminated by the ocean which girded his earth, 
and was inhabited chiefly by pastoral and savage, even 
it was said cannibal tribes.^ Nor had Ctesias, during 
his long residence at the Persian court, heard of the 
Ganges, or of the countries on its banks. He had in- 
deed collected many marvellous reports, which must for 
the most part have seemed incredible to all intelligent 
Greeks, about tbe productions of India ; but he betrays 
a total ignorance of the peculiar features of Indian so- 
ciety. Both he however and Herodotus represent the 
country, so far as it was known to them, as exceedingly 
rich and populous. The Indians, Herodotus observes, 
are by far the most numerous race of men we know ; 
and the tribute of the Indian satrapy amounted to a 
third of the whole that Darius received : all, according 
to him, arising from the gold found in the northern 
mountains. But many other costly and useful pro- 
ductions of India, as cotton, spices, ivory, and precious 
stones, were very early known in the west, chiefly, it 
appears, through the commercial activity of the Phoeni- 
cians. At the battle of Arbela the Greeks for the first 
time saw elephants, which they heard had been brought 
from the banks of the Indus. To Alexander and his 
companions India appeared from a distance as a new 
world, of indefinite extent, and abounding in wonders 
and riches. Even without any other inducement, he 
must eagerly have desired to explore and subdue it. 

During the campaigns of the last two years, he had 
met with opportunities of gaining better information 

1 These are generally supposed to be the aboriginal negro population 
ih)in which the Farias are believed to descend. 
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about India, than was to be found in Herodotus or 
Ctesias. Among the followers of Bessus was an Indian 
chief, or leader of mercenaries, named Sisycottus, who, 

• when Bessus fell into Alexander’s hands, submitted to 
the conqueror, and became firmly attached to him. The 
accounts which he gave of the countries beyond the 
.Indus, might afterwards have been confirmed by an 
embassy which Alexander received in Sogdiana, from a 
prince whose name is written by the Greeks Omphis, 
or Mophis, and who reigned over the rich tract which 
intervenes between the Upper Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Behut or Jhelum), the westernmost of the five great 
tributaries from which the whole eastern basin of the 
Indus, down to their confluence with it, takes the name 
of the Pendjab. His capital Taxila, from which he is 

• more commonly entitled Taxiles, stood at some distance 
from either stream, and appears to have been a large and 

• splendid city, though its site has perhaps not yet been 
discovered.! The king of Taxila had offered his alliance 
to Alexander, and sought aid from him against a power- 
ful neighbour ; and thus Alexander ascertained that the 
state of things in this part of India was highly favour- 
able to his projected invasion. The distribution, of 
power in the Pendjab appears to have fluctuated as much 
.in the earliest times to which we can ascend in its his- 
tory, as it has in those nearest to our own days. Ctesias 
spoke of the king of the Indians as if all India, so 
far as it was known to him, was comprised under a 
single monarchy. This king was an ally of Artaxerxes, 
to whom he sent presents^, but not, it appears, as tokens 
of inferiority. Hence we may collect, that, when Ctesias 
'Wrote, a great part of the country on the Persian fron- 
tier was united under one powerful ruler. But in its 
ordinary condition it seems to have been subdivided 
into a number of small states, which were not under 
.kingly government, and its inhabitants were on this 

1 The claims of the Tope of Manikiaula (Elphinstone, p. 79) to such 
antiquity are very doubtful. 

2 Ind. 22. 27. 28. 3 Ind. 28. 
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account branded, by the eastern Indians, whose kings 
reigned by divine right, as a lawless race.^ Through 
some revolutions, no record of which has been preserved, 
a great part of it had in Alexander's time fallen under 
the dominion of three princes, the Taxiles already men- 
tioned, and two who were kinsmen, and bore the name 
of Poms. The most powerful of these was the im- 
mediate neighbour of Taxiles ; his territories lay to the 
east of the Hydaspes. It was against him that the 
king of Taxila sought to strengthen himself by an alli- 
ance with the Macedonian conqueror. 

The accounts which Alexander received of the po- 
pulation and resources of the country he was about to 
enter, together with the consideration of the great length 
of time that would be requisite for reinforcements to 
reach him diere, convinced him of the necessity of 
extraordinary preparations for his Indian expedition. 
But the European force which he had at his disposal for 
this purpose, can hardly have amounted to a greater 
number than he at first brought over into Asia. For 
beside the manifold losses this part of his army had 
suffered in the last two years, and the garrisons and 
colonies which had been drawn from it, he thought it 
necessary to leave a corps of 10,000 infantry, and 3,500 
horse, in Bactria, under the command of the satrap 
Amyntas. Yet he marched into India at the head of 
120,000 foot and 15,000 horse.^ Of these we must 
suppose that at least 70,000 were Asiatic troops. A 
considerable part of these auxiliaries were drawn from 
Bactria and Sogdiana, and from the neighbouring Scy- 
thian hordes : and they answered the double purpose of 
strengthening his army, and of securing the tranquillity 
of the conquered ^ lands from which they were with- 
drawn. With the same object a large proportion of 

* Ritter, Asien, iv. p. 459. Lassen, de Pentapotamia Indica, p. 22. *A^- 
(Arrian, Peripl. p. 27 ed. Huds.), ArAshtras, or Arattas, kingless. 
The nickname seems to have been applied to the whole population of the 
Pcndjab, though it happened that in Alexander's time the part west ot 
the Acesines was under kingly government. Lassen, u. s., speaks of this 
as if it had been a permanent distinction. 

2 Plut. Al. 66., Arrian, Ind. 19. who does not mention the cavalry. 
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the boys, who were taken from their homes to receive 
Greek training, were undoubtedly collected in the north- 
east provinces. According to Curtius, it was just be- 
fore he set out for India, that Alexander ordered a levy 
of 30,000 youths, to serve at once as hostages and 
soldiers. 

The summer of 327 had scarcely begun, when he 
crossed tKe mountains, by a shorter route than he had 
taken in the winter of 329 ^ which brought him in ten 
days to Alexandria. Here he found reason to remove 
the governor whom he had left there, and, having ap- 
pointed Nicanor in his room, descended the valley of 
the Cabul river to Nicaea. This, according to the most 
probable conjecture, was the new name which he gave 
to the city otherwise called Ortospana, or Cabura, the 
site of the modern Cabul, where he made a sacrifice 
to Athene, perhaps to place it under her protection. 
He then advanced to the banks of the Cophen, the river 
formed by the confluence of the Cabul river with the 
Pendjshir, a larger stream, which meets it from the 
north-west. Here, in conformity to his summons, he 
was met by Taxiles, and by several chiefs from the 
country west of the Indus, bringing presents, such as 
were accounted the most honourable ; and, as he ex- 
pressed a wish for elephants, they promised all they 
possessed, which however amounted to no more than 
five-and-twenty. The satrapy of the Paropamisadie, 
west of the Cophen, or Pendjshir, was committed to 
Tyriaspes. Alexander now divided his forces. He sent 
Hephsestion and Perdiccas, with a strong division, ac- 
companied by the Indian chiefs, down the vale of the 
Cophen to the Indus, to prepare a bridge for the pas- 
sage of the army, while he himself directed his march 
into the mountains north of the Cophen, and included 
between it and the Indus.^ Here lay the territories 

1 Strabo, xv. p. 267. Tauchn. 

^ An opinion of such a man as Schlosser must always deserve notice, and 
therefore the reader ought to be informed, that Schlosser (i. 3. p. 133.) takes 
an entirely different view of Alexander’s march from Bactria to the Co- 
phen. He says : ** Alexander must probably have found the nearest road to 
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of three warlike tribes, the Aspasians or Hippasians, 
Guraeans, and Assacenians. The operations of this 
campaign, which occupied the rest of the year, do not 
require to be related here with all the military details 
which belonged to Arrian’s subject. It seems that 
Alexander was induced to take the upper road, not so 
much because he desired to reduce the mountaineers, as 
because he had learnt that it led through a country 
which was both better supplied with provisions, and on 
the whole presented fewer obstacles (since the streams 
would be more easily crossed near their sources, while 
the climate was more temperate) than he was likely to 
meet with, if he kept closer to the left bank of the 
Cophen.i 

He first ascended the rugged vale of the Choes, 
which seems also to have been called Choaspes, and 
Evaspla, by the Greeks ; a tributary of the Cophen, 
apparently the modern Kamah, or Kashgar, which falls 
into it at the eastern foot of the great mountain pile 
called the Khrx)nd, in which the Caucasus projects 
southward, toward the Khyber range. This vale led 
into the territory of the Aspasians, where, having taken 
two of the smaller towns, leaving Craterus to subdue 
the rest of the southern district, he himself marched 


Cabul by Bamian too difficult, for he took the other, which leads from the 
southern part of the province of Balkh (from Ghoraut) to Kandahar, and 
accomplished this march in ten days. Thence he marched up the river 
Urgundabby Ghizni, which his Greeks called Nysa, to Cabul, or Arigeeum, 
and then down the river Cabul, which the ancients named Kophes, to its 
confluence with the Indus at Attock, the ancient Taxila.'* * But Strabo (xv. 
p. 267. Tauchn.) on the contrary says expressly, that Alexander on his 
return crosseil the Paroparoisus by a shorter route than he had taken on his 
road to Bactria, and then directed his march straight toward India. This 
seems clearly to prove that he did not pass through Candahar, or Ghizni. 
As he had before crossed the mountains in the winter, the shortest route 
was probably then impracticable. Schlosscr assigns no reason for flxing 
Nysa at or near Ghizni. Nysa lay (Arr. v. 1.) in the country between 
the C(^)hen and the Indus, the same highlands in which lay the towns 
which Schlosser himself (p. 137.) describes as situate in the rnountains of 
the Hindukuh. 

* Strabo, xv. p. 268. Tauchn. It seems necessary to interpret the passage 
thus, on account of the concluding sentence, which assigns the reason why 
Alexander crossed the Cophen, and sul>ducd the mountain region east- 
ward. Otherwise it would seem that the description of the drought and 
the heat was meant for the south of India, and not for the v^ey of 
Cabul. 
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northward against the capital, Gorydala, which stood on 
the eastern bank of the Choes. On his approach, the 
natives set fire to their city, and fled into the heart of 
their mountains : but they were overtaken by the in- 
vader, and their chief fell by the hand of Ptolemy. He 
then crossed over to the city of Arigaeum, on the east- 
ern side of the Aspasian territory. This he also found 
reduced to ashes, and deserted by its inhabitants : and 
as it commanded an important pass between the vale of 
the Choes, and that of the Guraeus, another tributary 
of the Cophen (probably the Penjkore), he ordered 
Cratenjs, who had here rejoined the great army, to re- 
build it, while he himself advanced into the interior in 
pursuit of the fugitives. He defeated their collected 
forces, and gathered a vast booty, including 40,000 cap- 
tives, and between three and four hundred thousand 
head of cattle, from which he selected some of the 
finest to be sent into Macedonia. He then, with some 
difliculty, effected the passage of the deep and rapid 
' Guraeus, and entered the territory of the Assacenians. 
They did not venture to keep the field, but trusted to 
the strength of their towns. In Massaga, their capital, 
their chief had prepared to defend himself with the aid 
of 7000 mercenaries from the Pendjab. But when, after 
a short siege, he was killed by a dart from an engine, 
the garrison capitulated, and Alexander accepted the 
surrender of the place, on the condition that the mer- 
cenaries should join his army. But they discovered a 
degree of patriotism which he had not looked for. They 
were so averse from the thought of turning their arms 
against their countrymen, that, having marched out, 
and encamped on a hill by themselves, they meditated 
making their escape in the night. Alexander was ap- 
prized of their design, and, though they had not begun 
to execute it — with less generosity than might have 
been expected from him, even if mercy was out of the 
question — surrounded the hill with his troops, and cut 
them all to pieces. Then, holding the capitulation to 
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have«been broken, he stormed the defenceless city, where 
the chief’s mother and daughter fell into his hands. 

Two strongholds, named Ora and Bazira, remained 
to be reduced in the district between the Guraeus and 
the Indus : and the inhabitants of Ora, which probably 
lay farthest eastward, had received promises of support 
from a neighbouring prince named Abisares, who, ac- 
cording to this and the other indications afforded by his 
proceedings, must have reigned over Cashmire, a part 
of which is said to bear a name of very similar sound. 
Alexander however anticipated the arrival of these 
succours, by the capture of Ora, where he found some 
elephants : and the inhabitants of Bazira, now despair- 
ing of their own safety, fled to another place of refuge, 
which was deemed impregnable, and soon became 
crowded with fugitives from all parts of the country. 
This was a hill fort on the right bank of the Indus, 
not far above its junction with the Cophen. Its Indian 
name seems to have been slightly distorted by the Greeks, 
according to their usual practice, into that of Aornus, 
which answered to its extraordinary height, as above 
the flight of a bird. It was precipitous on all sides, and 
accessible only by a single path cut in the rock, though 
in one direction it was connected with a range of hills. 
But its summit was an extensive plain of fruitful soil, 
partly clothed with wood, and containing copious springs. 
The traditions of the country concerning its insurmount- 
able strength seem to have given occasion to the fable, 
which spread through the Macedonian camp, that Her- 
cules himself had assailed it without success. Alexan- 
der did not need this inducement to excite him to the 
undertaking. The opinion of the natives, which had 
led so many to take shelter there, was a sufficient mo- 
tive. It had been a principle, to which he owed most 
of his conquests, to show that he was not to be deterred 
by any natural difficulties : and he resolved to make 
the Aornus his own. On his road southward, along the 
right bank of the Indus, he passed through the district 
of Peucelaotis, so called after its chief city Peucela, 
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which lay west of the Indus, though it has given its 
name to the modern Puckhelee on the opposite side of 
the river. 1 Its ruler, Astes, whose territory stretched 
southward beyond the Cophen, had maintained his in- 
dependence against Hephsestion and Perdiccas, in a city 
which they besieged for thirty days on their march 
eastward. But he had fallen in the siege, and the place 
having been stormed, was committed to the care of 
Sangffius, one of his subjects who had revolted from him. 
Peucela surrendered to Alexander on his passage, and 
he occupied it with a Macedonian garrison. He then 
advanced to a city called Ecbolima, which lay very near 
to the foot of Aornus, and here he left Craterus, with 
orders to lay in a great stock of provisions : for the re- 
ports he had heard of Aornus, though they did not 
shake his resolution, made him doubt whether he might 
not be forced to turn the siege into a blockade. 

The sight of the place itself, when he encamped 
before it, probably suggested no better hopes. But he 
had not long arrived at it, before he received informa- 
tion of a rugged and difficult track that led up to the 
top of a hill, separated by a hollow of no great depth, 
though of considerable width, from the rock. By this 
path he sent Ptolemy, with a body of light troops, who 
reached the summit before he was noticed by the garri- 
son, and immediately, as he had been ordered, threw up 
an intrenchment, and by a fire-signal announced his 
success to the camp below. The Indians attempted in 
vain to dislodge him from his position : and the next 
day Alexander, by a hard struggle, notwithstanding 
their vigorous resistance, joined him there with the rest 
of the army. He now availed himself of his superior 
numbers, and began to carry a mound across the hollow. 
He took part in the work with his own hands, and the 
whole army, animated by his example and exhortations, 
prosecuted it with restless assiduity. It advanced at 
the rate of a furlong a day ; and on the fourth day, a 


> Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, p. 147. 
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small detachment of Macedonians took possession of a 
little peak, which was on a level with the rock, where it 
seems they were protected by the missiles with which 
the besieged were now continually assailed : and the 
army redoubled its efforts to connect the mound with 
this point. But the Indians, astonished at the intrepi- 
dity with which a handful of men had seized this 
vantage-ground, and alarmed by the progress of the 
work, began to despair of resistance, and to meditate 
flight. They sent envoys to treat of terms of capitu- 
lation ; but their intention was only to amuse Alexander 
until nightfall, and then to make their escape. He 
however was apprized of their design, and permitted 
them partly to execute it. But while they were stealing 
out of the place, he scaled the deserted wall with a part 
of his guard, entered the fortress, and chased the fugi- 
tives with great slaughter into the plains below. The 
capture of the rock which had baffled the assaults of 
Hercules, was celebrated with solemn sacrifices, and 
supplied a fresh theme for the eloquence of Agis and 
Anaxarchus. 

The government of this important fortress was com- 
mitted to Sisycottus : and the satrapy of the newly 
conquered districts between the Cophen and the Indus 
to Nicanor.i But the spirit of the mountaineers was 
not yet subdued. Alexander had scarcely left the 
Assacenian territory, before it was roused to revolt by a 
brother of the chief who had fallen at Massaga ; and 
as soon as he had taken Aornus, the conqueror retraced 
his steps into the mountains, to suppress this insurrec- 
tion. - He was the more anxious to reduce the rebel, 
because he was in possession of a number of elephants. 
But when he arrived at the town of Dyrta in the insur- 


* So perhaps Arrian’s statement, iv. 28., in which Droysen, p. 376., 
suspects an error, may be reconciled with that which follows, v. 8. The 
satrapy of Philippus may have begun south of the Cophen. 

2 It is amusingly characteristic to tind Droysen, p.38()., talking ofAlex- 
ander’s just anger against the insurgents : as if a robber had a right to 
be angry, when a man whom he has knocked down gets up again, and 
tries to recover his property. 
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gent district, he found it deserted by its inhabitants, 
and could not even obtain any information as to the 
movements of the fugitives. He therefore despatched 
Nearchus and Antiochus to scour the country toward 
the north-west, while he himself opened a road which 
no army had ever before trodden to the banks of the 
Indus. On his way he took some of the natives, who 
informed him, that the main body of their countrymen 
had fled into the dominions of Abisares, but that they 
had left their elephants in the thickets, on the west 
bank of the river.i. With the aid of native hunters, 
Alexander captured the beasts, and then built a fleet, in 
which he dropped down the stream to the bridge which 
had been prepared for him by Hephaestion and Perdic- 
cas : where he arrived, it appears, toward the end of 
the year 327- 

It was in the course of the campaign in the highlands 
between the Cophen and the Indus, and, it seems, in 
the territory of the Gureeans, that the Macedonians 
were struck with some appearances in the productions 
of the soil, and the manners of the natives, and pro- 
bably also by the sound of some names, which reminded 
them of the legends of Dionysus, whose fabulous con- 
quests were now so often mentioned by Alexander's 
flatterers, for the purpose of exalting the living hero, 
whom they proposed to deify, above the god. Euripides, 
a bold innovator in many things, had, in one of his 
finest tragedies, described the expedition of Dionysus to 
the remote east, and had carried him as far as Bactria, 
a greater distance, it seems, than he had been made to 
reach by any preceding poet. But as there was no 
reason why the victorious and beneficent career of the 
wine-giving son of Zeus should have stopped there, it 
could not be surprising if traces of his presence were 


^ Arrian’s narrative can hardly be reconciled with that of Curtius 
(viii. 12.), if his Eryx, the Aphricas of Diodorus (xviii. 86.) is the same per- 
son with the Assacenian chief. For, according to Curtius and Diodorus, 
his head was brought to Alexander by his own soldiers. The scene of the 
elephant chase is supposed to have lain near Mullai, about the confluence 
of the Indus and the Abbasseen. 
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discovered farther eastward. And so we read, that 
Alexander came to a city called Nysa, which boasted of 
Dionysus as its founder, and, as evidence of the fact, 
showed the ivy and laurel which he had planted ^ ; a 
sight new to the Macedonians, since they had left their 
native land. And near the city was the mountain which 
he had named Meros, or Mem, in memory of his mar- 
vellous birth. The Macedonians, it is said, made a 
pilgrimage to the mountain, wove themselves chaplets of 
the ivy that grew in the thickets on its sides, and joy- 
fully hymned the heart-cheering Power. Alexander 
sacrificed to his divine predecessor, and permitted his 
colony, which is described as an aristocratical republic, 
under a chief named Acuphis, to retain its liberty and 
laws. 

We have too many instances of the readiness with 
which the natives of India have humoured the 
fancy of Europeans about their mythology, to be much 
surprised that the Gurteans should have adopted the 
fable of Dionysus, which they may have learnt from 
the questions of the invaders, and have dexterously 
turned to their own profit.^ Alexander, Arrian ob- 

1 The name of Nysa, which was so celebrated in the legends of Diony- 
sus, that it accompanied him in all his wanderings, was probably invent^ 
for this story, by the writers who put it into the form in which it is related 
by Arrian But if, as v. Bohlen conjectures (Indien, i. p.l43.), the range of 
Paropamisus was properly Paropantsas (above Nisa\ Alexander’s soldiers 
must have heard some name in this district of similar sound. It is how’ever 
remarkable, that in the Indian mythology (v. Bohlen, o. 141.) the sun has 
the name of Suradcvas^ the wine-god, and is bom of Nis, night. Ritter, 
who a few years ago (Asien, iv. i. p.449.) seemed inclined to adopt 
V. Bohlen’s derivation para upa Nisa, in his late essay on the Topes, p. 37., 
decides in favour of another, P«ro Vami — the mountain city : taking 
Bamiyan for the place which thus gave its name to the whole range. 
The country of the Guraeans, it has been conjectured, answers to 
that of the remarkable people, called by the Mahometans of India Cahrs 
(Unbelievers), of whom an interesting account is given in the Ap- 
j^ndix (C) of Elphinstone’s Caubul. TTieir valleys, it is said (p. 618.) 
produce large quantities of grapes, wild and cultivated. It is rather sur- 
prising, that Arrian does not mention the vines of Nysa. They are how- 
ever included in the description given by Curtius of Mount Meros, viii. 
10. 13. 'J'he Cafirs (Elphinstone, p. 626.) of both sexes drink wine to great 
excess. Persons of both sexes, and of all ages, dance with great vehe- 
mence, using many gesticulations, and beating the ground with great 
force, to a music which is generally quick, but varied and wild. Such 
usagps would certainly have struck the Macedonians as Bacchanalian. 

* Acuphis, we are told by Arrian (v. 1. ) came at the head of an embassy, 
to implore the conqueror’s clemency for the colony of Dionysus. They 
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serves, was gratified by their story, and wished it to 
be believed, that he was then treading in the steps of 
Dionysus ; for he hoped that the Macedonians, roused 
by emulation, would be the more willing to bear the 
fatigues of the expedition in which he purposed to 
pass the utmost distance that had been reached by the 
divine conqueror. If we may depend on this observa- 
tion, it would prove that he had not yet thought of any 
limit to his own progress, within the farthest bounds 
of the eastern world: 

Aristobulus related, that the spring (326) had only 
just begun when Alexander ended his campaign in the 
mountains ; and according to Arrian’s chronology, — 
which, however, as will be seen, there is some reason to 
question — it cannot have been later than March when 
he crossed the Indus, probably a little above its junc- 
tion with the Cophen. He celebrated his arrival on the 
eastern bank by a solemn sacrifice, and soon after met 
Taxiles, who had come out, with his army and his 
elephants, to greet him, and conduct him to his capital, 
with professions of the most entire submission and de- 
votion. It is possible, and indeed it must be supposed, 
if we follow Aristobulus, that he made a stay of con- 
siderable length at Taxila^, for here, according to this 
author, he experienced the beginning of the summer 
rains2, which are not known to fall in the Pendjab 
before June or July. ^ It is certain that he there re- 
ceived an embassy from Abisares, which was brought 
by the prince’s own brother, and by some of his prin- 
cipal nobles, as well as from another Indian chief. 


find him sitting in his tent, still covered with dust from the day’s march, 
and in full armour, leaning on his spear. They prostrate themselves 
before him for a time in silent awe. Acuphis then makes a speech, such 
as might have been put into his mouth by Anaxarchus. 

1 As might perhaps be inferred from Diodorus, xvii. 87., tjj 

rifv 

2 Strabo, xv. p. 259. Taucnn. 

3 “ The south-west monsoon commences in the south of India about the 
beginning of June, but it gets later as we advance towards the north.” 
(Elphinstone, p. 1^.) About Delhi it does not begin till the end of June, 
p. 130. It may, however, deserve to be noticed, that Baber (Memoirs, 
p. 257.) mentions a great flood caused by a fall of rain in the Duab of the 
Indus, and the Jhelum, on the 25th of February. 
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named Doxares. It appears also, notwithstanding Ar- 
rian's silence on the subject, that he sent an envoy to 
Porus to demand tribute, and to say that he expected 
to be met by him on his western frontier. The answer 
of Porus breathed defiance ; he would meet the invader 
at the entrance of his kingdom, but in arms. But 
' about the same time he received an embassy of a dif- 
ferent tenor from the other prince of that name. This 
Porus, who was jealous of his kinsman's power, and 
hoped to profit by his fall, sent offers of submission to 
the stranger. He was perhaps attracted by the exam- 
ple and lie good fortune of Taxiles, whose hospitality 
Alexander requited with munificent presents, and an 
enlargement of his territory, to which he probably an- 
nexed some of the newly-conquered districts west of the 
Indus. But Taxiles purchased this advantage at the 
price of his independence ; for Philippus was appointed 
satrap of this part of India, and a Macedonian garrison 
. was stationed in his capital. 

It seems to have been during his stay at Taxila, that 
Alexander was first enabled to gratify his curiosity 
concerning the doctrines and practices of the Indian 
ascetics. He had already witnessed something similar 
at Corinth, where he found Diogenes living in habits of 
simplicity not unworthy of the Eastern gymnosophists, 
as the Greeks called the sages who exposed themselves 
almost naked to the inclemency of the Indian sky. He 
is reported to have said that, had he not been Alexander 
he would have been Diogenes. The independence of 
a man who had nothing to ask of his royal visitor but 
that he would not stand between him and the sun, 
struck him as only less desirable than the conquest of 
the world ; and he conceived a like admiration for the 
Indian quietists, who manifested a kindred spirit. Yet 
their principles were widely different from those of the 
Greek philosopher. Diogenes thought he had attained 
the summit of happiness, when he had contracted his 
animal enjoyments within the narrowest compass, so 
that fortune might have the smallest possible hold on 
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him. The Indian anchorites appear to have viewed 
their mortal existence as a period of training for a final 
release from the body, which was the highest object of 
their desires, and to have believed that the waste and 
abuse of life was the best preparation for death. Alex- 
ander, to whom such spectacles were new, did not per- 
haps sufficiently reflect, that to throw away life — 
whether in frivolous amusements, or useless austerities, 
or indolent rumination — requires much less vigour of 
mind and energy of character than to spend it in enter- 
prises even less arduous and noble than his own. He 
was desirous of carrying away with him some of the 
Indian sophists as companions of Anaxarchus.i Fif- 
teen of them were pursuing their contemplative exercises 
in a grove near Taxila, and Onesicritus was sent to them 
with the king's invitation.*^ It was rejected with dis- 
dain by Dandamis, the eldest and head of the coenobites : 
but one of them — by the Greeks nicknamed Calanus^ 
— was induced, it is said, by the persuasions of Taxiles 
to accept it, and accompanied Alexander to the end of 
his expedition ; a sacrifice of his independence, by which 
he incurred the contempt of his fellow-recluses. 

After solemn sacrifices and games, Alexander resumed 
his march. He was informed that Porus had collected 
his forces on the left bank of the Hydaspes, to defend 
the passage ; and he therefore sent Coenus back to the 

* Perhaps, too, as Arrian suggests (Ind. c. 15.) for the benefit of their 
medical skill. 

2 Strabo, xv. p. 296. Tauchn. It has been disputed whether Calanus and 
his companions were Brahmins, or Buddhists. The language of the Greeks, 
Alexander's contemporaries, who scarcely suspected the difference between 
the two religions, is of little weight on this question. But it seems most 
probable that they were Brahmins. This supposition appears to agree best 
with the attachment they discover to the soil of India, and with the boast 
attributed to Dandamis, that he, no less than Alexander, was a son of the 
supreme God. (Arrian, vii. 2.) On the other hand, there is no trace of any 
Buddhist peculiarity among them. The distinction between the Brahmins, 
the Samaneei, or Buddhists, and the Sarraani, or Brahmin anchorites, has 
been clearly and convincingly explained by l^sen, De hominibus quibus a 
veteribus appellantur Indorum philosophi. Welcker’s Rhen. Mus., vol. i., 
where he observes, p. 175., that the title of Gymnosophists, which was ap- 
plied indiscriminately to ascetics of both religions, does not occur in any 
Greek author before Plutarch. 

^ His proper name was Sphines, Plut. Al. 65. Calanus was, it seems, a 
corruption of the Indian salutation Calyanoi which is said to be equivaJent 
to dear friend. 
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Indus, with orders to have the vessels in which the 
army had crossed sawed each into two or three pieces, 
and transported to the Hydaspes. He left all his in- 
valids at Taxila, and strengthened his army with 5000 
Indians, who were commanded by Taxiles in person. 
On his march he found a defile, through which his road 
lay, occupied by a nephew of Porus, named Spittacus, 
or Spitaces, with a body of troops. ^ These he soon 
dispersed, and having arrived without further opposition 
on the right bank of the Hydaspes, beheld the whole 
army of Porus, with between 200 and 300 elephants, 
drawn up on the other side, separated from him by a 
deep and rapid stream, which, at the time he reached it, 
was perhaps little less than a mile broad. 2 

1 Polyaenus, iv. 3- 21., who gives indeed no hint as to the scene of the 
action. But as there can be little doubt that his Pittacus is the Spitaces 
mentioned by Arrian, v. 18., I have not hesitated to place it here, with 
Droysen. Whether the government of Spittacus, who is described by Ar. 
rian as extended west of the Hydaspes, is another 

question. 

*■* The exact points at which Alexander encami)ed on the Hydaspes, and 
crossed it, seem to be not clearly ascertained. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be, that the encampment was either near Jhelum and Rotas, or 
near Jhelalpore, about sixteen miles lower down. Mr. Elphinstone and his 
suite, who crossed at the latter place (Cabul, p. 80.), were struck by the 
precise correspondence between this part qf the Hydaspes^ and Curtsus's de- 
scription of the scene qf Porus' s battle ; chiefly, it appears, on account of 
the islands, which are there formed by the stream. On the other hand, 
Bumes, ii. p. 49. (who also confounds the place, either of the encampment 
or the passage, with the fleld of battle, as well as the 150 stades of Alex- 
ander’s march along the river with the distance of the Macedonian camp 
from its bank) observes, that the sunken rocks mentioned by Curtius (in 
the description of the encampment, riii. 13. 9.) seem to point higher up the 
river near Jhelum, where is the more frequented ford, and the ordinary 
road from the Indus (see Rennell’s Memoir, p. 122., but comparing Vin- 
cent, i. p. 110.), and where the river also forms several islands. About fif- 
teen miles lower down, near Daralpoor, he saw extensive ruins (Oudeenug- 
gur, Huria Badshapoor) which he takes for those of Nicsca and Bucephalia 
(describing tliem as nearly oimosite to each other). He seems not to have 
observed, that, according to Curtius, Alexander marched up the river to 
the place where he cross^. Ritter ( Asien, iv. i. p. 452.), though he mentions 
these conjectures of Bumes with approbation, Axes on Daralpoor as the 
place of crossing, and supposes the camp to have been more than twelve 
miles lower down, therefore below Jhelalpore, where, he says, the road 
ftom Taxila crosses the river. Mr. Williams (Alex .p. 267.) observes, “ We 
may be almost certain that the advance of the army was along the main 
road leading from Attock to Jellick-^re” (perhaps a misprint for Mullick- 
pore or Jilla-pore, two names which are close together in Arrowsmith’s 
map). Vincent would place the encampment much lower down ; for he 
thinks it evident that the woody island, where Alexander crossed, is no 
other than that of Jamad, which was defended by Chehabeddin against 
Timour (Cheref, iii. c. 10.) about twenty-eight miles, according to him, be- 
low Rotas; and he meets the objection which might be dnawn from the 
modern direction of the high road from the Indus, by the conjecture, that 
the road has been diverted to Rotas, only because the island aflbrded a strong 
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Porus had stationed posts at various points up and 
down the river to watch the enemy's motions, and Alex- 
ander spent some time reconnoitring the country on the 
right bank. To distract the attention of Porus, he di- 
vided his army into several columns, with which he 
made frequent excursions in various directions, as if 
uncertain where he should attempt a passage. He then 
gave out that he had resolved to wait for the more fa- 
vourable season, when the streams should have shrunk 
within their ordinary beds, and ordered magazines of 
provisions to be formed, as for a long sojourn. It 
seems indeed surprising, that he did not defer his ex- 
pedition until the end of the monsoon, the nature and 
* duration of which he must now have learnt from the 
natives. He may, it is true, have suspected their ac- 
counts of exaggeration ; but perhaps also he was en- 
couraged by the persuasion, that his own troops were 
able to sustain the inclemency of the weather better 
than any others, and by the thought, that the greater 
the difficulty of keeping the field the more likely that 
lie might gain a passage by surprise. He had very 
soon satisfied himself that it would be utterly imprac- 
ticable to cross in the face of the enemy, because the 
very sight of the elephants would have thrown his 
cavalry into confusion. It only remained therefore to 
steal a passage at some other point. His movements 
were probably hastened by the intelligence, that Abisa- 
res, notwithstanding the recent embassy, was on his 
way with his army to join Porus. 

At the distance of a day's march above the camp, at 


post^ which in India is always a source qf exaction. And he thinks that, 
Jrom the resistance of Chehabeddin it may be presumed, that the island has 
the advantage of high ground, and woods, as described by Arrian. Droy- 
sen, adopting Vincent’s hypothesis, and building upon the last-mention^ 
conjecture, does not hesitate to describe Jamad as a high and w oody island, 
(p. dS9.) But the coincidence, though certainly specious, is uncertain (Plu- 
tarch, from Alexander’s letters, calls the island ou tx^yk'kret , Al. 60.) ; and, 
according to Vincent’s reasoning, Alexander should have encamped nearer 
to the island. Droysen thinks that we recognise the line of Alexander’s 
march in Baber's description of his own. But to do so, we must first 
ascertain the position of the pass of Hambatu, and that of Bhereh on the 
Hydaspes. (Baber, p. 255.) Six years later (1525) we find Baber (p. 295.) 
passing the river J^hat below Jilem by the ford. 
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a bend of the river toward the west, where the pro- 
jecting right bank was covered with wood, an island, 
also thickly wooded, parted the stream. This was the 
spot which Alexander fixed upon for his attempt. He 
ordered the vessels brought in pieces from the Indus to 
he carried to it : the shelter of the wood enabled the 
workmen to put them together again unobserved. Skins 
also were provided to he stuffed with straw. In the 
meanwhile he endeavoured to lull the enemy’s vigilance 
by a series of false alarms. Night after night he sallied 
forth with his cavalry, as noisily as possible, and pushed 
up or down the river, as if to attempt a passage. Porus 
at first drew out his elephants, and moved towards the 
quarter from which the clamour proceeded. But when * 
the feint had been often repeated, he ceased to attend 
to it, and did not stir his elephants for any noise that 
he might hear on the other side. Still farther to cover 
his plan, Alexander lined the right bank, down to the 
destined point of embarkation, with a series of posts, 
within hearing of each other, who were ordered to keep 
up an incessant shouting. He then left Craterus, with 
a strong division, in the camp, with orders to remain 
there as long as he saw the elephants on the opposite 
hank, but whenever they should be withdrawn, to 
attempt the passage without loss of time. Meleager, 
Attalus, and Gorgias, were posted with the mercenaries, 
horse and foot, lower down the river, and were ordered 
to cross over as soon as they should see the Indians 
engaged with the king. Alexander himself set out with 
the flower of his Macedonian cavalry, and the Bactrian, 
Sogdian, and Scythian auxiliaries, in all about 5000, 
and a select division of heavy and light infantry, which 
included the hypaspists and the brigades of Cleitus 
and Coenus. He directed his march at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the river to be concealed from the enemy’s 
view, and about sunset arrived over against the island. 
During the night a violent fall of rain, accompanied by 
a terrible thunder-storm, a little impeded the labours of 
the men ; but the noise also served to drown the clatter 
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of the axes and hammers, and all the din of preparation, 
which might otherwise have reached the post on the 
opposite bank. 

With the return of light the rain had ceased, and 
the storm was hushed : and the troops were imme- 
diately embarked. The king himself, with Ptolemy i, 
Perdiccas, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, the foimder of 
the Syrian dynasty, went on board a small galley, with 
a part of the hypaspists. The woody island concealed 
their movements, until, having passed it, they were 
within a short distance of the left bank. Then first 
they were perceived by the Indians stationed there ; 
who immediately rode off at full speed to carry the 
tidings to their camp. In the mean while Alexander 
proceeded to form the cavalry, which was first landed, 
and, putting himself at their head, began to advance 
from the bank. But he soon discovered that he had 
not yet reached the main land : that he was on another 
island, separated from it by a channel of no great width, 
but which the rain just fallen had swollen into a for- 
midable stream. A ford, however, barely passable, was 
at length discovered : and the whole division was finally 
drawn up in order of battle. Arrian seems to say, that 
the infantry amounted to no more than 6000 men : but 
perhaps he meant to speak only of the two brigades of 
the phalanx 2 : the whole of the foot, including the 
hypaspists and the light troops, may have been nearer 
20,000. Alexander pushed forward with his cavalry 
and a corps of bowmen : confident that by his superi- 

’ So Arrian. And even Curtins mentions Ptolemy as present at the 
battle (viii. 14, 15 ), though before (viii. 13. 27.) he had mentioned him as 
if he had been left on the right bank opposite to Porus j probably con- 
founding him with Craterus. Droysen, however, seemingly on no other 
ground, states that Ptolemy was left in command of the three divisions, 
Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias. We require some better evidence to 
prove that Ptolemy was not an eye-witness of the battle, which Arrian 
nas described on his authority. 

2 Droysen, on the contrary, imagines that they were left behind on the 
right bank to cover the road from Ca^hmire. One should have thought 
that Alexander could have found a better use for them against Porus; and 
it is not at all clear that he believed Abisares to be so ne.ar at hand. Arrian 
is silent as to the report mentioned by Diodorus (xvii. 87.), that Abisares 
was on his march to join Porus, and was only 400 stades off. He merely 
speaks of an intention {irtvoUf v. 20.) which it api>ears had noc been so far 
indicated by any overt act, as to render an apology necessary. 

c 2 
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ority in this ann he should be enabled either to rout 
the whole host of Porus, or at least to keep it engaged 
until the infantry came up to support him: and it 
seems he was not without hope that the tidings of his 
unexpected passage might strike the enemy with such 
consternation that they would not wait for his coming, 
and that he should have nothing to do but to overtake 
and destroy the fugitives. 

This hope, however, was not fulfilled. Porus was not 
of a spirit to be so easily overpowered. His first thought, 
when he received the intelligence, was that there might 
still he time to come up with the enemy, before they 
had completed their landing.: and he immediately sent 
one of his sons^, with 2000 cavalry, and 120 chariots, 
toward the place. Alexander, when he first saw this 
body, believed that Porus was approaching with his 
whole army, and sent the horse-bowmen forward to re- 
connoitre. But as soon as he had ascertained the real 
state of the case he charged with all his cavalry. The 
Indians scarcely waited for the shock of this greatly 
superior force. Four hundred of them were slain, and 
among them the prince himself. The chariots, which 
made their way with great difficulty over ground which 
the rain had turned into a swamp, all fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. 

Even this disaster did not bow the courage of Porus : 
but he was perplexed by the necessity of at once meet- 
ing Alexander's attack, and defending the passage of 
the river against Craterus. He did not however hesi- 
tate long ; but, leaving a part of his elephants to check 
Craterus, advanced to the decisive conflict, with 200 of 
them, the whole of his cavalry (about 4000), 300 cha- 
riots, and the bulk of his infantry, which amounted to 
about 30,000 men. Beyond the swampy ground near 
the river, he found a tract of sandy soil, which now 
presented a firm footing : and here he drew up his 
forces to await Alexander's approach. He relied chiefly 
on his elephants, which he placed in front of his line, 

^ According to Curtius, his brother, named Hages. 
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at intervals of a hundred feet, which were filled up with 
infantry : one half of the cavalry was posted at each 
flank, and the chariots in front of them. 

Alexander, when he came in sight of the enemy, 
made his cavalry halt, to allow time for the infantry to 
come up, and recover breath, after their long and quick 
march, while he himself, observing the disposition of 
the hostile army, decided on his plan of attack. It was 
his object to make such use of his cavalry, in which his 
own strength lay, as to deprive Poms of all the ad- 
vantage he expected from his elephants, and from the 
superior numbers of his foot. He posted himself, as 
usual, in the right wing,. with the main body of the 
cavalry ; but stationed Coenus, with two squadrons, on 
the left. With his wonted sagacity he anticipated that 
an attack on the enemy’s left wing would draw out the 
cavalry on the right to protect it : and he ordered Coenus 
in this case to fall on their rear. His own phalanx was 
not to be brought up, until the enemy’s line should have 
been thrown into confusion by the charge of the cavalry. 
The event answered his expectations in every point. 
The horse-bowmen were first ordered to advance, and 
threw the enemy into some disorder by a shower of 
arrows. Alexander then led up the rest of his cavalry 
to the charge. The Indian cavalry of the right wing 
was brought up to the relief of their left, and was at 
the same time taken in the rear by Coenus, and charged 
by Alexander in front. The whole body, in disorder, 
sought shelter in the line of the elephants, and the 
Macedonian phalanx then advanced to take advantage 
of the confusion, and to support their cavalry. , Yet the 
shock of the huge animals, as long as they were under 
controul, made havock even in the ranks of the phalanx, 
and afforded time for the Indian cavalry to rally. But 
when they were driven in by a second charge of the 
Macedonian horse, and the engagement was crowded 
within a narrower space, the elephants, pressed on all 
sides, began to grow unmanageable ; many lost their 
drivers, and, maddened by wounds, turned their fury 
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indiscriminately against friend and foe. The phalanx 
then opened a large space for them and eluded their 
onsets while the light troops plied them with their mis- 
siles, or mutilated their trunks, and drove them back 
upon their own ranks, where, as long as their strength 
lasted, they spread havock and confusion. At length, 
when many of them were killed, and the rest, spent 
with wounds and toil, ceased to be formidable, Alex- 
ander ordered another general charge of horse and foot; 
and the Indians, routed at all points, betook themselves 
to flight. By this time Craterus, and the divisions on 
the right bank, had effected their passage ; and engaging 
in the pursuit with all the vigour of fresh troops, made 
dreadful slaughter among the fugitives. 

The number of the slain on the side of the Indians 
amounted, according to the more moderate account in 
Diodorus, to about 12,000. Among them were two 
other sons of Porus, and the greater part of his prin- 
cipal officers. Nine thousand prisoners were taken, 
and eighty elephants. The chariots had been all de- 
stroyed, though Arrian does not mention the part which 
they took in the battle. The loss of the Macedonians 
is estimated, as usual, at only a few hundreds. i 

Porus himself, mounted on an elephant, had both 
directed the movements of his forces, and gallantly 
taken part in the action. He had received a wound in 
his shoulder — his body was protected by a corslet of 
curious workmanship, which was proof against aU mis- 
siles — yet, unlike Darius, as long as any of his troops 
kept their ground, he would not retire jfrom the field. 
When, however, he saw all dispersed, he too turned his 
elephant for flight. He was a conspicuous object, and 

' This battle, according to Arrian, was fought in the month Munychion 
of the Archon Hegemon (April and May, 326.)* Mr. Clinton adopts an 
emendation, by which the date would be changed to August, 327. The 
oversight by which he has omitted to notice, that no time would thus be 
left for the campaign in the mountains between the Cophen and the Indus, 
is clearly pointed out by Droysen. But it is at least equally strange, that 
Drovsen himself should adopt Arrian’s date, as if it were free from all dif- 
ficulty ; though, unless the nature of India has changed since the time of 
Alexander, it is impossible that the rainy season, which had set in before 
the battle, could have begun in Munychion. 
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easily overtaken ; and Alexander, who had observed 
and admired the courage he had shown in the battle, 
desirous of saving his life, sent Taxiles to summon him 
to surrender. But the sight of his old enemy only 
roused his indignation ; Taxiles could not gain a hear- 
ing for his message, and narrowly escaped a wound. 
Alexander nevertheless continued to send messengers 
after him ; and at length, hopeless of escape, and worn 
with fatigue and thirst, he yielded to the persuasions of 
Meroes, an Indian, one of his favourites, alighted from 
his elephant, and after having slaked his thirst, per- 
mitted himself to be led into the conqueror^s presence. ^ 
All he would ask of Alexander, was to be treated as a 
king : and when Alexander observed, that this was no 
more than a king must do for his own sake, and bade 
him make some request for himself, his reply was still, 
that all was included in this. 

His expectations could scarcely have equalled the 
conqueror’s munificence. He was not only reinstated 
in his royal dignity, but received a large addition of 
territory. Yet it was certainly not pure magnanimity, 
or admiration for his character, that determined Alex- 
ander to this proceeding. He was conscious that his 
forces were not sufficient to enable him to displace the 
native princes east of the Indus, and to annex their 
territories, in the form of a satrapy, to his empire. 
Hence the generosity he had shown to Taxiles. ' But 
Taxiles himself might have become formidable without 
a rival ; and the only way to secure the Macedonian 
ascendancy in the Pendjab, was to trim the balance of 
power.^ 

Alexander, after he had buried his slain, and solemn- 

* Diodorus and Curtius tell a different story. According to them, Porus, 
holding out to the last, sank senseless from loss of blood, and in this state 
was carrie<l into Alexander’s presence. 

2 Droysen, p. 401., conceives, that Alexander could not have wished to 
make a people so highly civilised as the Indians subjects of his empire, but 
only to open a way for the influence of Hellenistic forms of society, by 
which, in process of time, they might be united (under one government ?) 
with the rest of Asia. But a conjecture so arbitrary does not belong to 
history, especially where it is not needed for the explanation of any facts. 
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ised his victory with his usual magnificence, allowed the 
main body of his army a month*s rest, perhaps in the 
capital of Porus. The continuance of the rains was 
probably the chief motive for this delay. But before 
he quitted the scene of his triumph, he founded two 
cities near the Hydaspes, one, which he named Nicaea, 
near the field of battle, the other near the place where 
he had crossed the river ; this he named Bucephala, 
after his gallant steed, which had sunk either under 
fatigue or wounds in the hour of victory. Craterus 
was left to superintend the building of these cities ; 
while Alexander himself, with a select division of horse 
and foot, invaded the territory of the Glausae, or Glau- 
sanicae, who occupied the rich valleys on the north of 
the dominions of Porus. It was a highly flourishing 
and populous region, but offered little resistance to 
Alexander, who is said to have taken thirty-seven cities, 
none containing less than 5000 inhabitants. .All this 
country he annexed to the kingdom of Porus. He at 
the same time reconciled him, in appearance at least, 
with Taxiles, who was then permitted to return to his 
own capital. On his return from his expedition against 
the Glaus®, Alexander received another embassy from 
Abisares, which was again brought by his brother, in 
which he renewed his offers of submission, and, as a 
pledge of his sincerity, among other presents, sent forty 
elephants. But Alexander, who was aware of his 
crooked and time-serving policy, replied only by a 
threatening message, requiring him, if he wished to 
avoid an invasion, to present himself in person at the 
Macedonian camp. Envoys came likewise from the 
younger Porus, who up to this time had believed that 
he was deeply interested in Alexander’s success, and 
from the independent states east of the Hydraotes. 
Here too he received a reinforcement brought by Phra- 
taphernes, of the Thracians who had been left with 
him. On the other hand, he was informed by a dis- 
patch from Sisycottus that a fresh revolt had broken out 
among the Assacenians, who had- killed the governor 
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set over them. Philippus and Tyriaspes were sent 
with a division to reduce them to obedience. 

Before he resumed his march eastward, Alexander 
ordered a great quantity of ship timber to be felled in 
the forests on the upper course of the Hydaspes, which 
abound in fir and cedar, and floated down the stream to 
his new cities, and a fleet to be built for the navigation 
of the Indus. He then advanced to the next great 
river of the Pendjab, the Chenab, which, it seems, he 
named Acesines, to avoid the sinister omen contained in 
its Indian name', which might attract attention from 
the injury which was done to the boats by its rocky 
bed. He now dismissed Porus to collect Indian troops 
and elephants for his service, and leaving Coenus with 
his brigade on the right bank to guard the passage for 
the convoys which he expected, set forward with his 
lightest troops to overtake the younger Porus, who, 
hastily concluding that the favour shown to his kinsman 
portended his own ruin, did not venture to trust him- 
self in the hands of the conqueror, and had fled beyond 
the Hydraotes (or Araotes, the Ravee), which separated 
his territories from those of the independent tribes. 
Alexander sent Hephaestion with a strong division to 
take possession of the fugitive's vacant dominions, as 
well as of any independent territory that he might find 
west of the Hydraotes ; and ordered that they should 
be subjected to the rule of Porus. On the right bank 
of the Hydraotes he found himself not far from the 
confines of one of the most warlike of the independent 
tribes, who, according to the Greek form of their Indian 
name, were called Cathaeans.'-^ Their chief city, San- 
gala, seems to have occupied nearly the same site as the 
modern capital of the Seik monarchy, Lahore, on a 
branch of the Ravee, near the edge of a small lake.^ 

i ChandrabSgha— >the moon’s gift — would have been pronounced by the 
Greeks so as to sound like Sandruphagus (q. d. or 

Ritter, Asien, iv, i. p. 456. 

* The name is considered by Sanskrit scholars as a corruption of Kshatra. 
or Xatres, which is said to signify a mixed race, sprung from females of 
the warrior tribe and men of an inferior caste. 

3 Burncs, i. 156. 
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Alexander, on his march up the river, received or ex- 
torted the submission of some other smaller tribes. As 
he approached Sangala, he found the Cathaeans strongly 
intrenched on an insulated hill near the city, behind a 
triple barrier of waggons. Such an obstacle could not 
long detain the Macedonians. After Alexander, dis- 
mounting from his horse, had put himself at the head 
of the phalanx, the three lines were soon forced, and 
the barbarians took refuge within their walls. He then 
invested the city on three sides, and, expecting that the 
enemy would attempt to escape in the night across the 
lake, lined its margin with his cavalry. The attempt 
was made, but through this precaution without effect, 
and he then proceeded to open a trench between the 
city and the lake. The barbarians still made another 
attempt to escape in the night, before the trench was 
completed ; but their design was betrayed, and they 
were again driven back within their ramparts. Engines 
had now been constructed for an assault ; but before 
they were brought up, the walls, which were made of 
brick, were partly undermined, and the place was car- 
ried by storm. A bloody carnage ensued ; for the be- 
sieged had made a vigorous resistance, and more than 
1200 of the besiegers, including several general officers, 
and the somatophylax Lysimachus, were wounded. In 
revenge 17^000 of the barbarians were massacred ; 
70,000 were made prisoners. Alexander then sent his 
secretary, Eumenes of Cardia, to announce his conquest 
to two neighbouring cities which had been in alliance 
with the Cathaeans, and to invite them to earn his 
clemency by a timely submission. But the fate of 
Sangala had struck them with such consternation, that 
the whole population took to flight. Alexander tried 
to overtake them, and came up with a few of the hind- 
most, who were cut to pieces ; but he was at length 
obliged to give up the pursuit. On his return to San- 
gala, he razed it to the ground, and distributed its ter- 
ritory among the tribes which had submitted without 
resistance. Porus, who had arrived during the siege 
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with about 5000 Indians, was sent to place garrisons in 
their towns. He himself continued his march towards 
the south-east, and received the submission of two 
chiefs, who are named by the Greeks Sopeithes and 
Phegeus, and then arrived on the banks of the Hy- 
phasis, or rather of the stream formed by the junction 
of the Hyphasis (Beiah) with the Hesudrus (Set- 
ledge). < 

That he came upon it considerably below the con- 
fluence seems clear, from the mention of the desert 
which lay between it and the Ganges. And here he 
had at length reached the fated term of his progress 
toward the east. The causes which arrested his career 
on the western bank of the Hyphasis, are too uniformly 
stated by the ancient historians, notwithstanding the 
rhetorical exaggerations for which the event furnished 
such an ample theme, to permit us to believe that they 
have been totally misrepresented. Alexander had, no 
doubt, long been undeceived as to the narrow limits 
which, according to the geography of his day, he had 
at first assigned to India, and to the eastern side of the 
earth. The ocean, which he had once imagined to be 
separated by no very vast tract from the banks of the 
Indus, had receded, as he advanced, to an immeasurable 
distance. He had discovered that, beyond the Hypha- 
sis, a desert more extensive than any he had yet crossed 
parted the plains of the Five Streams from the region 
watered by the tributaries of the Ganges, a river mightier 
than the Indus : that the country east of the Ganges 
was the seat of a great monarchy, far more powerful 
than that of Porus, the land of the Gangarides and 
Prasians, whose king could bring into the field 200,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, and several thousands of elephants. 
That this information rather served to inflame Alex- 
ander's curiosity and ambition than to deter him, could 
scarcely be doubted by any one who has fully entered 
into his character, even if it had not been expressly 
stated by the ancients. The only plausible reason that 
has been alleged for questioning whether he himself 
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wished and designed to prosecute his expedition in the 
same direction, is, that by the orders he had given for 
the building of a fleet on the Hydaspes, he had already 
manifested his intention of sailing down the Indus. 
That he had indeed resolved to explore the course of 
this river to its mouth, and to make it, if possible, a 
channel of communication between India and his western 
dominions, seems sufficiently clear. But he might still 
have left the time when he should execute this part of 
his plan to depend upon circumstances. As to the 
probable result of the expedition, if he had advanced 
towards the Ganges, it seems a little hardy to speak 
with confidence. It is by no means certain that he 
would have encountered any much greater obstacles than 
he had already overcome. The king of the eastern tribes 
is represented as an upstart and usurper^, and Alex- 
ander might have been aided, as he had been in the 
conquest of the Pendjab, by divisions among the na- 
tives. 

But the accounts which kindled his ardour, plunged 
the Macedonians into sullen dejection, which at length 
broke out into open murmurs. It is possible that, if 
they had seen any distinct and certain goal before them, 
they would not have shrunk from file dangers and dif- 
ficulties of a last enterprise, however arduous. But to 
set out from a region which had once appeared to them 
as the verge of the habitable world on a new series of 
conquests, to which they could foresee no termination, 
was enough to appal the most adventurous spirits. 
Their thoughts began to revert with uncontrollable force 
to their homes in the distant west, as they had reason 
to fear that they were on the point of being torn from 
them for ever. For even of those who might escape 
the manifold dangers of a fresh campaign, how many 
might be doomed to sit down as colonists, and to spend 
the rest of their lives in that strange land ! India was 
a still more hopeless place of exile than Bactria and 
Sogdiana, where the Greeks, who had been planted by 

1 Curtius, ix. 2. Diodorus, xvii. 93. 
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violence, were only detained by terror. These seem to 
have been the motives which weighed most with the 
army. But their force was undoubtedly much aggra- 
vated by the extraordinary hardships it had suffered, 
since it had crossed the Indus, during the rainy season. 
It appears that a great many horses had perished, and 
it may be concluded that much sickness had been caused 
among the men by their continual encampments on 
damp if not flooded ground : though, after the battle of 
the Hydaspes, a part at least may have found shelter 
for some weeks within the walls of a town. It does 
not seem that they had experienced any scarcity of pro- 
visions ; but their clothes and armour had been in ge- 
neral almost worn out, and many had been obliged to 
exchange the Greek dress for such articles of clothing 
as they could find in the country. The wish to return 
became universal, and was soon transformed into a firm 
resolution not to proceed. 

It is difficult to guess how far the arguments by 
which Alexander endeavoured to overcome the repug- 
nance of his troops, and to animate them with his own 
spirit, resembled any of those which are attributed to 
him by Arrian and Curtius. But it is hardly probable 
that he tried to persuade them that the ocean lay but a 
short distance beyond the Ganges, and that he declared 
his intention to circumnavigate first India and then 
Africa ; or that he expected them to believe that his 
recent conquests would be insecure, unless he enlarged 
his empire with the countries which lay to the east. 
The threat which Curtius puts into his mouth, that, if 
the Macedonians would not follow him, he would throw 
himself on his Hactrian and Scythian auxiliaries and 
make the expedition with them alone, most likely mis- 
represents the tone which he assumed. But it may 
easily be supposed that he expressed his wishes, and 
urged the army to compliance, with passionate eloquence. 
Not .only, however, the feelings of the troops, but the 
judgment of his officers was adverse to the proposed en- 
terprise ; and Coenus, in a speech which has either been 
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better \vritten or more faithfully reported than the 
king's, exhorted him to abandon his design. Alexan- 
der retired to his tent in displeasure. The next day he 
again assembled the army, and made another attempt to 
overpower their reluctance. As a last experiment, he 
declared that he would force no Macedonian to accom- 
pany him ; he was sure that there would be volunteers 
enough among them for his purpose ; the rest might re- 
turn home and say, that they had left their king in the 
midst of his enemies. But even this appeal produced 
no elfect. For three days he kept within his tent, 
where not even his chief officers were admitted to his 
presence, waiting for a change in the disposition of the 
men. But the stillness which prevailed in the camp 
convinced him, more strongly than words could have 
done, that their determination was fixed. He then felt 
that it was time to yield ; not perhaps without some 
pride in the reflection, that there was not a man in the 
army who was capable of his own contempt for diffi- 
culties and dangers. He had however gone too far, it 
seems, to recede without some other pretext The sa- 
crifices easily supplied one. When they were found 
unpropitious to the passage of the river, he called his 
council and declared his resolution to retreat. 

It was received with tears of joy and grateful shouts 
by the army. Before he quitted the Hyphasis, he or- 
dered twelve colossal altars to be built on its banks, and 
dedicated to the gods who had led him thus far vic- 
torious ; then, after a solemn sacrifice and games, he 
began to retrace his steps. The country not yet disposed 
of, as far as the Hyphasis, was committed to Porus. 
On the Acesines he found the city, which Hephaistion 
had been ordered to build, ready to receive a colony ; 
and there he left the disabled mercenaries, and as many 
natives of the neighbouring districts, as were willing to 

• settle there. While he was engaged in preparation for 

• his voyage to the sea, he received another embassy from 
Abisares, pleading illness as an excuse for his absence, 
which was confirmed by the Macedonians who had been 
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sent to his court. The embassy was accompanied by 
thirty elephants and costly presents. Arsaces, a chief 
whose territories lay on the confines of Abisares, came 
at the same time to offer his submission^ and was placed 
under the authority of his more powerful neighbour, 
whom Alexander, though he had reason to distrust his 
professions, thought it prudent to conciliate. 

The fleet on the Hydaspes was now nearly ready, 
but the two new cities had suffered so much from the 
rains, that the army was for some time employed in 
restoring them. In the meanwhile, Alexander made 
his final arrangement of the affairs of the northern 
Pendjab, by which Porus gained a fresh addition of 
territory, so that his dominions included, it is said, 
seven nations and above 2000 cities, with, it seems, a 
title which established his superiority over all the chiefs 
east of the Indus. ^ During the preparations for the 

voyage Coenus died ; more regretted probably by the 
army, whose cause he had pleaded, than by the king. 
Alexander however honoured him with a magnificent 
funeral, but, it is said, could not forbear to remark, 
that it was to little purpose Coenus had made that long 
speech, and shown so much anxiety to return to Mace- 
donia.*-^ 

1 Arrian, vi. 2. 

Curtius, ix. 3. Propter paucos dies longam orationem eum exorsum, 
tamquam solus Macedonian! visurus esset. The last part of the remark 
may not have been correctly reported ; but altogether, the sneer was a na- 
tural expression of Alexander’s vexation. Whether it was, as it has been 
called, brutal, cannot be determined by its present appearance on paper. 
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Alexander’s passage down the indus and return 

TO SUSA. 

However reluctantly Alexander may have abandoned 
the immediate prospect of further conquests and dis- 
coveries in the East, there was still enough to fill his 
mind, and to gratify his passion for heroic adventures, 
in the enterprise which he was next to begin. So vague 
had been, almost dowm to this time, his notions as to 
the geography of the regions which he was to traverse 
on his return to Persia, that when he found crocodiles 
in the Indus, he conceived a fancy that this river was a 
branch of the Nile ; and this conjecture seemed to him 
strongly confirmed, when he met with the lotus, such 
as he had seen in Egypt, on the banks of the Acesines. 
He even mentioned, in a letter to his mother, that he 
believed he had discovered the land which contained the 
springs of the Nile ; he thought that, in its course 
from India to Ethiopia, it might flow through some 
vast desert, in which it lost its original name. A little 
inquiry among the natives must have sufficed to correct 
this error — which seems to prove that he was not well 
read in Herodotus, and that the expedition of Scylax 
had excited but little attention in Greece — and that he 
remained so long ignorant of the truth, shows how 
singly his views were at first bent towards the East. 

The fleet, which was probably for the most part col- 
lected from the natives, numbered, according to Ptolemy, 
nearly 2000 vessels of various kinds, including eighty 
galleys of war. Arrian gives a list of thirty-three, 
which were nominally under the command of the prin. 
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cipal officers of the army, most of whom nevertheless 
continued to serve on shore. ^ As we learn from another 
author, that Alexander's finances were at one time, be- 
f(p*e he left India, in so low a state, that he was obliged' 
to solicit contributions from his friends, it seems very 
probable that these officers fitted out the vessels at then- 
own charge. ^ The crews of the larger vessels — the 
natives no doubt manned their own small craft — were 
composed partly of Phoenicians and Egyptians, and 
partly of Greeks, from the islands and coast of the 
iEgeean. The command of the whole fleet was en- 
trusted to Nearchus. Alexander divided his forces into 
four corps. The main body, with about 200 elephants, 
was to advance along the eastern bank under the com- 

* Mr. Williams (Life of Al. p. 293.1 has thought proper to transcribe 
this list for sundry weighty reasons ; first, as useful to show who the master^ 
spirits were who xuorked the great revolution m the eastern world. His 
readers might otherwise have imagined that there was but one master^ 
spirit. Alexander, seconded by several able and active officers, whom he 
and his father had formed. Another purpose is, to show that the list does 
not contain the name of a single citizen cf any of the southei'n republics ; 
and particularly no Athenian. So we are led to an important consequence. 
“ The republicans of Greece had no part or portion in the glory of the war. 
Hence arose that jealousy of the Macedonian fame, that bitter hostility to 
Alexander, who had so dimmed and obscured their exploits by the splen- 
dour of his renown, and, as the literature of Greece was in their hands, that 
systematic attempt to depress his fame and blacken his character.” This 
last remark will probably appear not the least notable to those readers who 
are aware, that perhaps no history was ever so much disfigured by gross 
exaggeration and extravagant flattery, as Alexander’s ; who remember 
Strabo’s complaints about the constant tendency of his historians to mag. 
nify their hero’s exploits (xv. 252. fl’s/xvvvevTtr — ;^253. a«Aat- 

’AA£|«»3g«y — 269. irurns »l trig/ *AA£|«v5^w to 3-xv/iMtirro)/ xvri 
TxXr.Oovi, xtrilixovTO pLciWov) and Plutarch’s treatise.* The truth is, that 
the Greeks were proud of Alexander, as they well might be and had a 
right to be : for he belonged to them, both by blood, and by education ; in 
this last respect more particularly to Athens. His conquests were one of 
their sources of consolation under the Roman yoke. Greece indeed pro- 
duced few men comparable to him ; but the same thing may be said of all 
the rest of the world, including even China, with its admirable constitu- 
tion. But as to the other master-spirits^ from Hephaestion down to the 
eunuch Bagoas, there was certainly no Greek state, however inconsider. 
able, that had any reason to be jealous of their glory. We know what the 
most illustrious among them were, and did. Notwithstanding the con- 
spicuous theatre on which fortune placed them, they permit us to assert, 
that, out of the royal Greek family, Macedonia never gave birth to a great 
man. But such an effusion of purblind and impotent ill-will toward the 
peoi)le which has conferred greater benefits than any other on the world, 
would scarcely have deserved notice, except as a specimen of that syste- 
matic attempt to wiiich I have adverted elsewhere. — Vol. in. p. 67. n. 5. 

2 Plutarch, Eum. 2. purk viSvixt B-xk«<rfav , 

yjTti xinpoxToo r»v( ^tkovf' sO ‘yd,^ it A passage not noticed 

by Schmie(ler, who first proposed the opinion adopted in the text in his 
note on Arrian, Ind. 18. 

VOL. VII. 
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mand of Hepheestion. Craterus was to lead a smaller 
division of infantry and cavalry on the opposite side of 
the river. Philippas, with the troops of his satrapy, 
was ordered to take a circuitous route toward the point 
where the two other generals were to wait for the fleet, 
in which the king himself was to embark with the hy- 
paspists, the bowmen, and a division of his horseguard, 
in adl 8000 men. On the morning of the embarkation, 
Alexander himself, under the direction of his sooth- 
sayers, offered the libations and prayers which were 
deemed fittest to propitiate the powers of the Indian 
streams, Hydaspes and the impetuous Acesines, which 
was soon to join it, and the mighty Indus, which was 
afterwards to receive their united waters. Among the 
gods of the west, Hercules and Ammon were invoked 
with especial devotion ; then, at the sound of the trum- 
pet, the fleet began to drop down the river. The most 
judicious arrangements had been made to prevent con- 
fusion, and to keep its main divisions,^ the galleys of 
war, the horse -transports, and the vessels loaded with 
the baggage, at a convenient and invariable distance 
from each other. It was a spectacle such as the bosom 
of the Hydaspes had never before witnessed, nor has it 
since. Its high banks were crowded with the natives, 
who flocked from all quarters with eager curiosity to 
gaze, and accompanied the armament in its progress to 
some distance before they could be satiated with the 
sight of the stately galleys, the horses, the men, the 
mighty mass of vessels gliding down in unbroken order ; 
and as the adjacent woods rang with the signals of the 
boatswains, the measured shouts of the rowers, and the 
plash of numberless oars, keeping time with perfect 
exactness, the Indians too testified their delight in 
strains of their national music. 

On the third day Alexander found Hephffistion and 
Craterus encamped at the place appointed, and, having 
waited there two days, was joined by Philippus. He 
immediately sent Philippus across to the Acesines, with 
orders to pursue his march along its banks, while He- 
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pheestion and Craterus moved forward in advance of 
the fleet on opposite sides of the Hydaspes. He him- 
self, as he proceeded, landed his troops wherever he 
found a display of force necessary to extort submission 
from the neighbouring tribes, though it was with re- 
luctance that he spent any time in these incursions ; 
he was anxious, as soon as possible, to reach the fron- 
tiers of the Main, a warlike race, from whom he ex- 
pected a vigorous resistance, and whom he therefore 
wished to surprise before they had completed their 
preparations, and had been joined by their allies, par- 
ticularly their southern neighbours the Oxydracae or 
Sudracae. In five days he arrived at the second place 
of rendezvous, the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
the Acesines. His Indian pilots had warned him of 
the danger which the fleet would have to encounter 
at this point : yet it did not escape. The united rivers 
were at that time pent into a narrow space, where their 
conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves, which, seventeen centuries later, still presented 
the appearance of an agitated sea.^ The principal ob- 
structions appear now to have been worn away, and the 
passage is no longer formidable. But Alexander’s sailors 
were so much alarmed or astonished at the sounds which 
they heard, even before they reached the confluence, 
•that, by an involuntary impulse, they at once rested on 
their oars : and when they had entered it, the novelty of 
;the spectacle seems to have deprived them of their self- 
command, and to have prevented them from executing 
the orders they received with the precision necessary to 
carry them through in safety. > The broad vessels, how- 
‘ever, which were probably built after the Indian fashion, 
suffered no damage though they were whirled round by 
-the eddies. But several of the long galleys lost a great 
part of their oars, and were much shattered : two were 
dashed against each other, and entirely wrecked, and 
many of the crews perished. According to some ac- 
counts, Alexander himself at one time thought his own 

* Cherefeddin, iv. 10. 
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galley so much in danger, that he was on the point of 
jumping overboard. As the stream widened, and spent 
its violence, a headland on the right bank afforded 
shelter to the fleet. 

While it was undergoing the necessary repairs, Alex- 
ander made an expedition inland against the Sibas, or 
Sivaites, so caUed undoubtedly from the Indian deity, 
who was the chief object of their worship. As they 
were armed with clubs, and marked their cattle with 
this symbol of their god, the fancy of the Macedonians 
transformed them into descendants of the followers of 
Hercides.^ They themselves of course did not on this 
account submit the more readily to the invader, as Dio- 
dorus represents - : but they appear to have been easily 
overawed, or disabled from sending any succour to their 
countrymen on the other side of the river ; and this 
was the purpose for which Alexander entered their ter- 
ritory. On his return to the fleet, he was rejoined by 
his three generals, and immediately made his disposi- 
tions for the subjugation of the Malli. ^ 

There can be little doubt that the name of this peo- 
ple has been preserved in that of the modern city of 
Multan, though it lies far below the junction of the 
Chenab and the Ravee, while the territory of the Malli 
seems to have been situate almost whoUy to the north 
of that point, and most of it to have been included be- 
tween the two rivers. Hence the greatest geographer 
of our day conjectures, that they formerly met a great 
way to the south of their present confluence.'^ The 
united forces of the Malli and the Sudrac® are esti- 
mated in the accounts of Diodorus and Curtius, on 
the most moderate calculation, at 80,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and 700 chariots : and from the manner in which 
they are coupled together, we are led to presume, that 

1 Strabo, xv. p. 253. Tauchn. Comp. Vol. V. p. 149. n.l. 2 xvii. 96. 

3 Arrian (vi. 5.) has made his narrative rather obscure and perplexed, 
by a premature mention of the orders given to Nearchus, which he after- 
wards repeats, as if they relate to two distinct epochs : though it is clear 
from the context, that Nearchus did not move, before Alexander had 
returned from his expedition against the Sivaites. 

* Ritter, Asien, iv. L p. 468. 
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in this respect there was no great inequality between 
them. But the two races were composed of widely dif- 
ferent elements ; for the name of one appears to have 
been derived from that of the Sudra caste ; and it is 
certain that the Brahmins were predominant in the 
other. We can easily understand why they did not in- 
termarry, and were seldom at peace with each other, 
and that their mutual hostility was only suspended by 
the common danger which now threatened their inde- 
pendence. Yet it appears that even this was not suffi- 
cient to overcome the jealousy that prevailed between 
them, and that their forces were not combined, because 
they could not agree in the choice of a leader. But 
the Malli themselves seem to have relied chiefly on the 
strength of their fortified towns, and on the natural bar- 
riers of their peninsula, which was protected toward 
the north by a desert of considerable extent : they de- 
layed at least to collect their forces, before it was too late. 

As it was on the side of the desert that they might 
be expected to feel most secure, Alexander resolved to 
strike across it himself with one division of his army, 
into the heart of their country, while two other corps 
traversed it in other directions, to intercept the retreat of 
those whom he might drive before him. One of these 
was entrusted to the command of Hephsestion, who was 
sent forward five days before the king was to begin his 
march ; the other to Ptolemy, who was ordered to wait 
three days after the king’s departure, that he might 
meet the fugitives who should attempt to escape towards 
the north, on the side of the Acesines. To prevent 
the enemy from receiving any succours from the west, 
and from seeking refuge in that quarter, Philippus and 
his troops, together with Polysperchon’s brigade, the 
horse-bowmen, and the elephants, were transferred to 
the right bank of the Hydaspes, and placed under the 
command of Craterus, who was ordered to march down 
towards the confluence, and meet Nearchus, who was 
sent forward three days before with the fleet. 

The division which Alexander retained under his 
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own orders, was composed of the light troops best 
adapted to the rapid movements which he meditated.- 
With this, having marched day and night with a very 
short intermission, he appeared, early on the second 
morning, before one of the strongholds, in which, as 
likely to be last attacked, many of the natives had taken 
refuge. A great number of them were surprised by the 
Macedonian cavalry outside the walls, and unarmed : 
many were put to the sword ; the rest fled into the town, 
which Alexander immediately surrounded with his horse, 
while he waited for the arrival of the infantry. When 
it came up, he dispatched Perdiccas, at the head of his 
own squadron, and that of Cleitus, with the Agriani- 
ans, to invest another of the nearest towns, with orders 
to abstain from assault, but to take care that none of the 
inhabitants escaped, to spread the news of Alexander's 
approach. He himself proceeded to reduce the first. 
The besieged — whose number can never have been 
great — found themselves so much weakened by the 
slaughter made in the fields, that they soon abandoned 
the walls, and retired into the citadel : but, notwithstand- 
ing their gallant defence, this too was speedily stormed,- 
and they were all put to the sword. As the number of 
those who were slain here was but 2000, the vanquished 
seem to have earned quite as much glory, in a better 
cause, as the conquerors. Perdiccas soon returned to 
the camp. He had found the town which he was to 
blockade entirely deserted ; but hearing that the inha- 
bitants had not quitted it long, he pursued them at full 
speed, and overtook and cut down many ; the rest sought 
shelter in a morass, where he did not venture to follow 
them. 

Alexander allowed his men a short rest, and then, by 
a forced night-march, reached the Hydraotes at day- 
break. Here he learnt, that many of the natives had 
already crossed the ford, but he came up in time to 
make considerable slaughter among the hindmost, and 
instantly plunging into the stream, pursued the fugi- 
tives on the other side. The greater part sought refuge 
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in an adjacent fortress, which however soon yielded to 
Peithon, who was sent to attack it, while Alexander 
marched against another town, which the Greeks de- 
scribe as if it was inhabited by Brahmins only : and 
these are mentioned as a different race from the Malli 
who fled to them for shelter. We cannot rely on the 
accuracy of these statements ; but it is certain that in 
this western border-land of India the distinction of castes 
has never been rigidly observed, and it is possible that, 
here and elsewhere, a whole community of Brahmins 
may have preserved the purity of their blood, while 
they engaged in dl the necessary occupations which in 
theory properly belonged to the lower castes. Yet the 
name may only designate a mixed colony of purer In- 
dian blood than the great body of the Malli, and their 
neighbours, the Sudraca?, among whom it is probable 
there was also some disparity of birth. These Brah- 
mins .were stout warriors, and offered the most deter- 
mined resistance, that Alexander had hitherto encoun- 
tered in this campaign. . When they could no longer 
defend their walls against the superior skill of the be- 
siegers, they retreated to the citadel ; and when this too 
was stormed, set fire to the houses, and almost all, to 
the number of 5000, died, either fighting, or in the 
flames. 

After a day's repose, he advanced into the interior, 
but found the towns abandoned, and learnt that their 
inhabitants had fled to the desert. So, after another 
day's pause, he sent Peithon with his brigade, accom- 
panied by a squadron of horse under Demetrius, and 
some light troops, back to the Hydraotes, with orders 
to march along the river-side, and intercept the fugi- 
tives, who might have betaken themselves to the woods 
that lined its banks, while he himself proceeded to the 
capital of the Malli, which, we thus perceive, lay east 
of the Hydraotes. The reports he had heard led him 
to expect that he should find it crowded with those who 
had escaped from the other cities, and perhaps that he 
might here nearly finish the campaign at one blow : but 
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it also was deserted by the Indians on the tidings of his 
approach, and he ascertained that they had crossed the 
Hydraotes, and were collecting their forces on the right 
bank. Instantly he pushed forward toward their posi- 
tion with his cavalry, leaving the foot to follow. The 
banks of the river, where he saw the hostile army, it is 
said 50,000 strong, drawn up to receive him, were in- 
deed high and steep, so that the Malli had thought 
them a stronger defence than their walls. But Alex- 
ander scorned such obstacles : he waited not for the 
infantry, but at once dashed into the stream with his 
horse : and before he had reached the other side, the 
enemy, who however were not fully aware of his weak- 
ness, began to retreat. When he had overtaken them, 
and they perceived the smallness of the force by which 
they were pursued, they made a stand : nor did Alex- 
ander attempt more than to detain them by slight 
charges, until the infantry should have come up. So 
long only their courage held out ; at the appearance of 
the phalanx, the whole mass took to flight, mostly to- 
ward the strongest town in the neighbourhood. Thither 
Alexander pursued them, cutting down many of the 
fugitives, and immediately encircled the place with his 
cavalry, but, as the day was far spent, deferred the as- 
sault to the morrow, to give his wearied troops and 
jaded horses a short interval of refreshment. 

The next morning he began the attack of the town 
on two sides, having given the command of the second 
division of his army to Perdiccas. It was probably a 
mere embellishment of the story, suggested by the event, 
that he was warned by a soothsayer of danger to his life, 
and urged to postpone the assault, but rejected the ad- 
vice with a sneer at auspices and superstition. It is 
certain that, even if he believed in such things less than 
he appears to have done, he was too prudent to disclose 
his incredulity, and so throw away an instrument which 
a Greek general might so often find useful. The be- 
sieged did not attempt to defend the town, but retreated 
within the walls of the citadel, which must have been 
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capable of containing a ^eat multitude. The king and 
his troops entered first through a postern^ which they 
opened with the hatchet. Perdiccas wasUater^ though 
his men were only delayed by the difficulty of climbing 
over the town-wall : but as it was supposed that all re- 
sistance was over, the scaling-ladders were mostly left 
behind. Alexander, at the foot of the citadel, eagerly 
called for them. Two or three were brought : and, 
seizing the first, he himself fixed it against the wall, 
and mounted foremost, covered by his shield. At the 
top, he soon killed or thrust away the Indians who Qp- 
posed him, and took his stand on the wall, which, it 
seems, was narrow, and without battlements. He was 
followed by Peucestes, bearing the shield taken from 
the temple at I lion, and by Leonnatus, who both made 
good their ascent : as did, on another ladder, Abreas, a 
veteran of the class called dimoirites, from the double 
pay with which their services were rewarded, and which 
thus became also a title of honour. But in the mean 
while Alexander stood as a mark for the enemy's mis- 
siles, both from the nearest towers, and from the adja- 
cent parts of the citadel : and the Macedonians, especi- 
ally those of his guard, alarmed for his safety, crowded 
to the ladders. Before a fifth man had reached the 
top, hoth the ladders were broken by the weight, and 
Alexander was thus cut off from all prospect of imme- 
diate aid, while the enemy, animated by the hope of 
an easy victory worth more than the destruction of an 
army, redoubled their efforts. 

He felt that he could not remain long were he was, 
and that he was exposing his life, with little honour, 
and to no useful purpose. There were two ways of 
changing his position, between which he had to choose. 
He might throw himself down with comparative safety 
among his friends, or he might descend into the midst 
of the enemy, where he would at least, if not instantly 
overpowered, have an opportunity of using his arms. 
With little hesitation he decided on the last alternative^ 
and, by a dexterously balanced leap, alighted unhurt on 
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his feet, so that he could immediately put himself into 
a posture of defence. 

No action of his life seems to have contributed so 
much as this adventure to lower the general estima- 
tion of his prudence and good sense, and to subject 
him, even in the opinion of his warmest admirers, to 
the charge of blind, ungovernable, almost frantic, rash- 
ness. Yet to himself it may have seemed so natural 
and ht, as to be in a manner necessary; and it may 
have been as little the effect of a sudden, thoughtless 
impulse, as the unreflecting self-devotion of a martyr, 
who feels that, to shrink from the last trial, would be 
to undo all his past labours and sufferings. Alexander's 
principle, to which he owed his conquests, had been, 
never to recede before any thing less than an insur- 
mountable obstacle — as to which he was used to judge 
differently from other men — least of all before per- 
sonal danger. He now but acted on the same princi- 
ple, in a new and very hazardous attempt, without any 
particular necessity indeed, except that of preserving 
his own character. But for Alexander could there be 
any more pressing ! It may serve perhaps, according 
to the reader's point of view, somewhat to extenuate 
either his imprudence or his heroism, to notice that a 
similar exploit is related of a princely German warrior 
of the fifteenth century. ^ 

The Indians rushed on, a host against a man, as 
having nothing to do but to despatch the prey that had 
fallen into their hands. But Alexander, who was now 
partly sheltered by the wall, and also, it seems, by the 
trunk and spreading boughs of an old tree that grew 
near it, kept his assailants at bay with his wonted vi- 
gour. Their chief, and another, who ventured within 
reach of his sword, paid for their rashness with their 
lives. Two more, before they came quite so near, he 
disabled, after the manner of a Homeric combat, with 
stones. The rest, deterred by these examples, kept at 
a safe distance, and only plied him with missiles, which, 

1 Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter dcr Rcfonnation, i. p. 70. 
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if we believe Curtius, were mostly intercepted by the 
branches under which he stood, leaning either against 
the trunk or the wall. By this time however he was 
joined hy Peucestes, Leonnatus, and Abreas, who, it may 
be supposed, had not been left unmolested before they 
leaped down to defend him. Abreas very soon re- 
ceived a mortal wound from an arrow in the face : 
and he had scarcely fallen, when another arrow pierced 
Alexander’s corslet, and lodged itself deep in the right 
breast. Yet he did not immediately cease to defend 
himself, but, after a short struggle, fainting through 
loss of blood, sank upon his shield. Peucestes and 
Leonnatus now stood over him, and intercepted the 
blows aimed at him by the enemy. Both were wounded, 
but not so as to prevent them from keeping their post.. 
So unequal a contest however could not probably have 
lasted much longer. It was the most critical moment 
of Alexander’s life. 

But in the meanwhile the ’ Macedonians outside the 
wall, not less anxious because they could not witness 
his danger, had not remained inactive. Though ladders 
were not at hand, their ingenuity, sharpened by the 
emergency, soon found substitutes. Some drove pegs 
into the wall, which was of clay, and so climbed to the 
top. Others were raised on the shoulders of their com- 
rades. All, as fast as they effected their ascent, leaped 
down, and rushed, with cries of grief and rage, toward 
the place where they saw their king stretched, seem- 
ingly lifeless, on the ground. The combat soon ceased 
to be merely defensive on the part of the Macedonians. 
A gate was forced open by some who had entered, and 
numbers poured in, sufficient to overwhelm all resist- 
ance. The only work now remaining for them was that 
of revenge ; and this they executed so diligently, by a 
general massacre of the besieged, that not even a wo- 
man or a child was spared. 

Alexander, as soon as he was rescued, had been 
conveyed to his tent ; and the arrow was at length 
extracted, whether by the physician Critodemus, or, as 
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some accounts went, by Perdiccas, who, it was said, by 
the king's command, widened the wound with his sword, 
to make a passage for the barbed steel. But the ex- 
traction was followed by so great a loss of blood, that 
the patient again fainted: and when he recovered his 
senses, it was for some time doubtful whether he could 
survive. The first tidings of the disaster carried to the 
camp near the confluence of the Hydraotes and Acesi- 
nes, represented him as already dead : and the grief 
and alarm they excited in every breast, were a tribute 
of affection and confidence, which might well soothe the 
resentful feelings that had been awakened in him by the 
abrupt termination of his campaign on the Hyphasis. 
The grief of the Macedonians indeed, which broke out in 
a wailing that spread with the news through the camp, 
was probably in great part selfish, but, even so, highly 
honoured its object ; for it attested, what they were 
not slow to declare in words, that, in their judgment, 
he was the only man in the army capable of leading 
them back safely through the countries which he had 
traversed as a conqueror. It was their despondency 
about their own seemingly forlorn condition, that ren- 
dered them backward to believe the more favourable 
reports which followed, that the king was still living, 
and that there was ground to hope for his recovery. 
Even when a letter from himself announced that he 
should soon be among them, there were many who sus- 
pected that it was a mere artifice of the generals to luQ 
their fears. 

When he had regained sufficient strength to bear the 
gentlest motion, he embarked on the Hydraotes, and 
dropped down towards the confluence, not more perhaps 
to quiet the apprehensions of his troops, than, as Curdus 
suggests, to crush the hopes which might have been con- 
ceived from the same cause by the enemy. As he ap- 
proached the camp, he ordered the awning, under which 
he lay at the stern of the galley, to be removed, and, 
when close to the bank, stretched out his hand toward 
the crowd who were .there waiting for him, still half 
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doubting what they so eagerly wished. This sign of 
life was answered by a general shout of joy^ and every 
hand was raised , not without tears, in gratitude to hea« 
ven, or in greeting to the king. A litter was brought for 
him to the landing-place : but he called for his horse ; 
when he mounted it, the banks and adjacent woods 
rang with a fresh peal of applause. At a short distance 
from his tent, he alighted, that he might be seen to 
walk : and all pressed round him, to touch, if they could, 
his hands, or knees, or clothes : or at least, if less for- 
tunate, to see and salute him, and to strew his path with 
fillets and flowers. The congratulations of his officers 
in the tent were mingled with remonstrances, as severe 
as might be ventured, on his imprudence. To these he 
listened but impatiently : as Arrian thought, because 
he knew that they were just : perhaps rather because 
he felt that they were misapplied, and that he was mis- 
understood. He was better pleased with an old Boeo- 
tian, who cheered him with the remark, that men must 
be proved by their deeds ; adding a line of -^schylus, 
rather strangely distorted from its original meaning i, 
to the effect, that whoever would do, must expect to 
suffer. 

While he waited here to complete his recovery, he 
received an embassy from the Malli, who still remained 
in arms, and the Sudracse. The envoys, a himdred or 
more of their chief men, persons of stately form and 
mien, all riding in chariots, and clad in linen robes 
embroidered with purple and gold, came with magnifi- 
cent presents, to offer their entire submission to the 
conqueror. They spoke of their past resistance not 
without dignity, adding some mention of Dionysus, the 
only invader who had ever before subdued them, which 
they knew would be acceptable to his successor. They 
declared themselves ready to give hostages, pay tribute, 

* yot 0 T 6 i o^iXirati, quoted among other poetical 

apophthegms on Divine retribution, by Stobaeus, Eel. Ph. 1. 4. 24. It is the 
fjtZBos of the Choeph. 302., which Klausen suspects may have been 
the passage Stobsus had before him : the more probably, as r»v<puX6fMvt$ 
occurs there also a few lines before. 
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and receive a satrap at Alexander’s pleasure. He an- 
nexed their countries to the satrapy of Philippus, and, 
according to Curtius, imposed a tribute on them of the 
same amount as they had paid to the Arachosians : a 
statement hardly consistent either with their boasts of 
independence, or with their recorded actions. For 
security he demanded a thousand of their best warriors, 
either as hostages, or, if they were wdling, to serve in 
his army. Curtius also describes a magnificent banquet 
at which they were entertained, and which gave rise to 
a single combat — not without its significance, if it 
really occurred — between Dioxippus, an Athenian, and 
a Macedonian named Corragus, in which the Athe- 
nian, who was practised in the games of Greece, armed 
only’ with a club, overcame his antagonist in the pano- 
ply of the phalanx, to the great displeasure of the 
•Macedonians, and of Alexander himself. The ambas- 
sadors soon returned with a band of a thousand men, 
the flower of their nation : they also brought as a free 
gift 500 chariots, with some of the produce of their 
industry, and among other rarities several tamed lions 
and tigers. Alexander, convinced it seems of their 
sincerity, accepted the chariots, and dismissed the 
hostages. 

During this detention, he had ordered more vessels 
to be built for the transport of his troops, and when he 
felt himself strong enough to prosecute his expedition, 
embarked with a larger force of horse and foot, and 
sailed down to the confluence of the Acesines with the 
Indus, the southern extremity of the Pendjab. At this 
important point he waited some days for Perdiccas, 
who, with a part of the land force, had been engaged 
in the subjugation of an independent tribe, the Ahas- 
tani, or Avasthanas. In the interval he received the 
.voluntary submission of another free commonwealth, 
the Ossadians, and fresh additions to his fleet from the 
banks of the Acesines. This point of the Pendjab he 
assigned as the southern limit of the satrapy of Phi- 
lippus, whom he ordered to build a new city there. It 
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was to be well provided with arsenals ; and he expected, 
from the peculiar advantages of the site, that it would 
become a flourishing seat of commerce. The small 
town of Mittun may perhaps stand nearly in its place> 
but no vestige remains of Alexander’s foundation. 
During his stay here, he was overtaken by his father- 
in-law Oxyartes, who probably came to inform him of 
a revolt which had broken out among the Greek colo- 
nists in Bactria^, and to complain of the misconduct of 
Tyriaspes, the satrap of Paropamisus. Tyriaspes was 
deprived of his government, and Oxyartes received it 
in addition to his own. We must therefore suspect 
an error in Arrian’s statement, or text, where it is 
related, that Oxyartes was appointed with Peithon satrap 
of the territories to he conquered in the lower course 
of the Indus to the sea. A body of troops, includ- 
ing all the Thracians, was left with Philippus. Cra- 
terus, with the hulk of the army, and the elephants, was 
landed on the left bank of the Indus, where the country 
opposed the fewest obstructions to his march ; and yet 
his presence was needed to overawe the natives. Alex- 
ander himself sailed down to the chief city of a people 
whose name is variously written : Arrian calls them 
Sogdians. He transformed their capital into a Greek 
colony, which he named Alexandria, and probably de- 
signed for the residence of his satrap. Here too he 
built an arsenal, in which he refltted a part of his 
fleet. 

Not very far to the south, lay the territories of a 
powerful prince, whom the Greek writers name Musi- 
canus, from whom, as he had hitherto made no over- 
tures, Alexander had reason to expect active resistance. 
He therefore urged the progress of his fleet, and reached 
the frontier, before Musicanus was aware that he had 

1 Arrian (vi. 15.) does not mention this revolt, the details of which are 
given by Curtins (ix. 7-), and assigns no motive for the coming of Oxy- 
artes. ^urtius places the arrival of Oxyartes later, which indeed would 
be absolutely necessary, if Diodorus is to be believed when he states 
(xvii. 99 .) that the revolt was occasioned by the report of Alexander’s 
death. 
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quitted the Sogdian capital. Dismayed by the sud- 
denness of his appearance, he went forth to meet the 
invader, with royal presents, all his elephants, and sub- 
missive acknowledgements of his fault, which were still 
more graciously received, and placed himself and his 
people at the conqueror's disposal. Alexander was 
struck with admiration by the fertility and opulence of 
the country — which probably far surpassed all the 
regions he had been traversing from the north in the 
luxuriance of its vegetation — and by the capital, traces 
of which may perhaps still be visible near Bukkur. ^ 
He permitted Musicanus to retain his kingdom, but 
ordered a fortress to be built in the city, under the 
superintendence of Craterus, and to be occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison, as a post peculiarly well fitted to 
command the surrounding country. 

Westward of the territory of Musicanus, lay that of 
a chief similarly named Oxycanus, or Pprticanus^, who 
likewise had kept suspiciously aloof. Alexander, with 
only a body of light troops and cavalry, marched against 
him with his usual rapidity, and stormed two of his 
cities, in one of which Oxycanus himself was taken, or 
slain. After this, all the other towns submitted without 
resistance. In the adjacent highlands, a chief named 
Sambus, who, it seems, had courted the conqueror's 
favour through jealousy of Musicanus, as Taxiles 
through fear of Porus, and had been invested with the 
title of satrap, when he heard that his enemy was par- 

I As Burnes thinks (i. 66.) in the ruins of Alore, four miles distant. ** said 
to have been once the capital of a mighty kingdom.’* ruled by a Brahmin, 
who was defeated and slain by the Moslems in the seventh century. 

3 These names are an etymological puzzle, tempting from the seeming 
readiness of solution. Mr. Williams (p. 313.) thinks that they “pom/ to 
the names of the territories governed by these princes : because the word 
khawn is constantly found, even to this on the lower Indus : so that 
Musicanus might i}e properly described as the rajah of Moosh, and Oxy- 
canus as the rajah of Ouche.” I am su^rised to find that Ritter, at least 
some years ago, entertained a similar opinion (Asien. xi. 2. p. 1095.). Do 
we not require some better evidence that the Turkish title khan (Mirchond 
in Wilken, Chrestomathia Fersica, p. 120., observes Gordschestanenses 
principem suum. Schar appellant^ quemadmodum Turcte Chan^ et Indi Bat 
dicunt) was in use before the time of Alexander on the lower Indus ? The 
names of the district Sehwan. and the city Larkhanu. have suggested other 
not much more satisfactory conjectures. According to Curtius. the people 
of the northern chief were called Musicani. 
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defied^ and re- established in his dominions, had become 
alarmed for his own safety, and had withdrawn from 
his capital, Sindomana. Alexander therefore advanced 
against it, but was received, according to Arrian, with 
every token of subjection by the friends of the absent 
chief, who explained the motive of his flight, and sur- 
rendered his elephants and his treasure. Other authors 
had spoken of a laborious siege, and immense slaughter 
of the barbarians. Arrian only mentions the capture 
of a town which had revolted through the instigation 
of the Brahmins, and that they were put to death. 

The influence of the Brahmins was also very power- 
ful in the kingdom of Musicanus, and at his court. It 
seems to have been always directed against the invader, 
who had touched the hallowed soil with impure feet, 
with all the energy of patriotism inflamed by religious 
zeal. During Alexander's absence, Musicanus was in- 
duced by his priestly counsellors to revolt, in an evil 
hour for him and them, and for the ill-fated land. 
Alexander sent Peithon, the satrap, with a sufficient 
force against the king, who had probably no time to 
collect an army, while he himself overran the country, 
and made himself master of the towns, which he either 
razed to the ground, or curbed with citadels and garri- 
sons. Peithon brought Musicanus a prisoner, with his 
principal Brahmins ; and Alexander, calculating, as we 
are apt to think, rather too coolly on the effect of the 
spectacle, ordered them to be crucified in the most con- 
spicuous manner.^ We are here unpleasantly reminded 
of Cortes and Pizarro. 

The conquest of the Indus was now nearly complete; 
for the chief of Pattala, named or entitled Moeris-, whose 
rule extended over the Delta of the Indus, came in 
person to surrender himself and his dominions to the 
conqueror. He was directed immediately to return to 
his capital, and make preparations for the reception of 

* Mr. Williams however informs his readers (p. 314.), that probably the 
insurrection had been characterised by atrocious deeds. Vae victis ! 

3 V. Bohlen (Ind. i, p. 91) seems to suspect that it is a corruption of the 
Indian title Maha«rajan. 
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the armament. As no further resistance was to be ap- 
prehended down to the river’s mouth_, Alexander here 
divided his forces, and ordered Craterus, with three 
brigades of the heavy infantry, some light troops, and 
the elephants, accompanied by the disabled Macedonians 
who had received permission to return to their native 
land, to take the road to Carmania, through Arachosia 
and Drangiana, no doubt by the pass of Bolan. He 
thus gained the advantage of confirming his authority 
in a part of the empire hitherto but imperfectly sub- 
dued, while he lessened the difficulties of his own march 
through an inhospitable region, and spared the veterans 
who might have sunk under its hardships. The rest of 
the land force, in two divisions, he placed under the com- 
mand of Hephffistion and Peithon, who were ordered to 
march down to Pattala on the opposite side of the river ; 
and Peithon was charged with the task of settling colo- 
nies in the fortified towns, and pacifying the country, on 
the way. He himself proceeded with the fleet; but 
before he had reached the city of Pattala, which stood 
like Tatta, if not precisely on the same site, at the 
northern point of the Delta, he was informed that the 
chief, in a fit of distrust, had taken to flight with the 
greater part of the inhabitants. In fact, Alexander, 
on his arrival, found the city and its neighbourhood 
almost utterly deserted. He instantly sent a detach- 
ment of his lightest troops in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and when some were brought in prisoners, bade them 
return to their countrymen, and invite them, with every 
assurance of safety, to come back to their fields and 
dwellings. After a while the greater part of the popu- 
lation resumed their peaceful labours. 

Alexander’s first care was to fortify a citadel in the 
town, to form a harbour, and build docks sufficient for 
a large fleet. The superintendence of these works was 
committed to Hephaestion, who had already arrived. 

, Parties were sent into the neighbouring districts, where 
there was a great scarcity of water, to dig wells, and 
otherwise make provision for the passage of troops or 
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travellers.^ They were attacked by the natives^ and it 
was found necessary to send a stronger force to protect 
them. Nor^ it seems^ could Alexander procure a pilot 
at Pattala for the voyage which he now meditated to 
the sea down the western branch of the river.^ He 
however embarked, as soon as the works had made 
some progress, in a squadron of his fastest-sailing gal- 
leys, while Leonnatus, with a corps of 8000 foot, and 
1000 horse, began his march along the same side of the 
Delta. On the second day, his voyage was interrupted 
by a gale, which, meeting the rapid current of the Indus, 
caused a swell, in which the galleys became unmanage- 
able. Most of them were severely damaged, many 
went to pieces, either afloat, or after they had been run 
aground. While the shipwrights were repairing this 
disaster, Alexander sent a few light troops up the 
country, in search of natives who might serve as pilots. 
A few were taken, well acquainted with the navigation 
of the river ; and under their guidance he continued his 


> Arrian indeed (vL 18.) says something more than this; but on the other 
hand very much less than has been inferred from his words, particularly 
by Droysen, p. 457. Arrian says, that Alexander sent men into the water- 
less part of the adjacent country (r^y -rvii x'kiwiov y^t) to sink wells, 

and to make the land habitable The numbers sent, as api>ear8 

from the narrative, was not large. D< oysen however describes Alexander’s 
object to have been nothing less than “ to facilitate the communication be- 
tween Pattala and the east of India, and to open it for caravans from the 
countries on the Ganges, and from the Deccan.” But it seems very difficult 
to believe, either that Alexander had acquired sufficient information as to 
the geography of India, to form such a plan, or that he had the means of 
executing it. The operation described by Arrian could have been mani- 
festly but a very slight and ineffectual beginning of such an undertaking. 
But as little can I believe, that Alexander’s main object was to promote the 
cultivation of the country round Pattala. His views seem to have been 
confined, for the time at least, to two points — the survey of the mouths of 
the Indus and of the Delta, and the establishment of a commercial inter, 
course with the West I therefore suspect that Arrian’s arid tract must 1^ 
referred to the Delta, or to the adjacent shores, and that the wells were 
designed, in the first instance, for the service of the expedition. 

2 A strange fact, not clearly explained by Arrian, or by those who com- 
ment on him. Theonly reason Arrian assigns is, that the natives had fled. 
But it seems very improbable, that Alexander set out before most of them 
had returned to their homes ; and even less likely, that in the whole po- 
pulation no pilot could be found “ because the p^ple of Pattala, and the 
Indians in general, did not practise navigation.” This remark, which is 
Droysen’s, at least cannot be applicable to the rivers. The Indus surely 
was at all times actively navigated by the natives down to its mouth. How 
else are we to account for the canal mentioned by Arrian shortly after ? 
Perhaps too little attention has been paid to Curtius, who says, that the 
pilots whom Alexander took with him from Pattala made their escape. 
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voyage to the sea. Near the mouth, it still blew so 
hard from the sea, that he was fain to take shelter in a 
canal pointed out by the Indians. And here the Ma- 
cedonians were first astonished by the ebb of the tide, 
when they saw their vessels suddenly stranded. They 
were still more amazed and terrified by the fury of the 
reflux — the peculiar terror of the Indian coasts at the 
mouths of the great rivers, but so familiar to the natives, 
that it seems they gave the strangers no warning of it — 
which shattered the galleys which were not firmly im- 
bedded in the mud. After it had been refitted, the 
fleet was moored at an island lower down, named Cil- 
luta, where water was found, while Alexander, with 
the best sailers, proceeded to explore the mouth, and 
soon came in sight of another island, which lay beyond 
in the ocean ; the term, in this direction, of his con- 
quests and discoveries. That day he returned to 
Cilluta, and made solemn sacrifice,- as he gave out, 
according to directions which he had received from 
Ammon. 1 On the morrow he touched at the distant 
island, where he celebrated fresh sacrifices, with dif- 
ferent rites, to other deities. Finally he put out to the 
open sea, that he might satisfy himself no land lay 
within view to the south. Here he again sacrificed to 
the sea- god, whose proper realm he had now entered, 
as well in thankfulness for the prosperous termination 
of one expedition, as to propitiate his favour for that 
which was to be next undertaken. The victims, and 
the golden vessels with which he made the libations, 
were thrown into the sea. He then returned up the 
same arm of the Indus to Pattala, where he found the 
fortifications of the citadel completed, and Peithon ar- 
rived with a very satisfactory report of his operations. 

The works connected with the harbour were not yet 
finished, and while they proceeded, under the care of 
Hephffistion, he again embarked to explore the eastern 
« 

1 A proof, in Mr. Williams’s judgment (p.317.) that ns early as his Egyp~ 
tian voyage f he had contemplated his visit to the shores of the eastern ocean. 
One would think the fact might be more simply explained. 
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side of the Delta. He found that the river^ before it 
reached the sea, expanded into a broad gulph. Here 
he left the greater part of the troops, and aU the smaller 
vessels, with Leonnatus, and then, again entering the 
ocean, which on this side opposed fewer obstacles to his 
passage, landed on the south coast of the Delta with a 
body of horse, and surveyed it to the distance of three 
days* march westward, sinking wells at convenient in- 
tervals. He then returned to his ships, and sailed up 
to Pattala, while a detachment, which was ordered 
likewise to dig for water at every halting-place, marched 
round in the same direction. The gulph he had seen 
appeared to him so important as a naval station, that he 
once more visited it, ordered docks to be built there, 
and magazines, where he laid in four months* provisions 
for the army, and left a garrison to protect them. 

The immediate object of all these preparations and 
precautions was to provide, as far as was practicable, 
for the successful commencement of the voyage of dis- 
covery on which he had resolved to send a squadron 
from the Indus to the Persian gulph. That there was 
an open sea between the two coasts, he could now 
scarcely doubt, though the passage might be difficult 
and dangerous ; and this was the first step toward the 
communication which he wished to establish between 
India and his western dominions. If however we be- 
lieve an account which Arrian gives, on the authority 
of Nearchus himself, it would seem, that when Alex- 
ander first appointed Nearchus admiral of the fleet, he 
had either not yet matured his plan, or did not think 
fit to disclose it. Afterwards, we are informed, he con- 
sulted Nearchus on the choice of an officer to conduct 
the voyage of discovery. Nearchus, as, we should think, , 
must have been expected, offered to undertake the com- 
mand himself ; and it appears that there was no other 
man in the army whom the king would willingly have 
entrusted with it. We cannot therefore but suspect 
the sincerity of the reluctance, which he is said to have 
expressed, to permit so valued a friend to embark on so 
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perilous an adventure. But he desired that the oflfer 
should be freely made by Nearchus, for the sake of the 
confidence with which it would inspire those who were 
to be placed under his orders. 

He himself was about to undertake a march along 
the same coast, little less dangerous : one on which, 
according to tradition, the armies of Semiramis and 
Cyrus had perished almost to a man ; and Nearchus be- 
lieved that he was partly stimulated to the enterprise 
by the hope of outdoing these celebrated conquerors. ^ 
We must however doubt, whether he could have heard 
of these legends in India ; even if they are genuine, 
and did not rather spring out of his own expedition. 
It seems clear, that he had no distinct conception of the 
difficulties he was about to encounter ; and particularly 
that he had not foreseen the length of time he was to 
spend on the road, which was far greater than a calcu- 
lation founded on the most exact measurement of the 
distance would have led him to expect. But at least 
he was not impelled by any childish emulation. He 
had two important objects in view — to provide, as far 
as possible, for the safety of the fleet, and to explore 
and subdue a side of the empire, which was hitherto, at 
most, but nominally subject to him. 

The navigation of the rivers had employed about 
nine months, and nearly four appear to have been spent 
in and near Pattala. It was toward the end of August, 
325, when the preparations were completed for the de- 
parture of both armaments. We are unable to estimate 
the force of either, otherwise than by an uncertain ap- 
proximation. If, however, Alexander invaded India 
with 120,000 men, since he received some reinforcements 
there, we can hardly believe, after every allowance for 
the numbers lost, or left behind in garrisons and colo- 

* Arr. vi. 24. Schlosser (i. 3. p. 146.) has strangely mistaken Arrian’s 
meaning, and attributes the opinion, that Alexander was not aware of the 
difficulties of the enterprise, to Nearchus; whereas it is clear, both from 
Arrian and Strabo (xv. p. 250 Tauchn.) that it was Nearchus alone, who 
ascribed to him the motive of emulation with Semiramis and Cyrus, adding 
indeed, oddly enough, that of his rational anxiety for the safety of the 
fleet. 
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nies, and for the division under Craterus, that he re- 
tained fewer than 50,000 under his own command. As 
to the armament under Nearchus, we have no other guide 
than the list of the galleys equipped on the Hydaspes. 
But probably it did not include so many of that class. ^ It 
is not likely that any larger force would be employed 
on this service, than might appear necessary to over- 
power resistance on the coast ; for it was not undertaken 
without reluctance by the men, though their spirits were 
raised by the appointment of Nearchus, by the careful 
and even splendid equipment of the vessels, and still 
more perhaps by the exciu*sions which the king himself 
had made into the ocean. But Alexander was now 
aware of a natural obstacle, the prevalence of the south- 
west monsoon, which rendered it necessary to postpone 
the departure of Nearchus. Some weeks were still to 
come before the trade-winds would set in from the 
north-east, when they would be perfectly favourable for 
the voyage. It was not however necessary that the 
army should wait so long, but perhaps rather more ex- 
pedient that it should precede the fleet. Nearchus 
therefore was left at Pattala, while Alexander set out on 
his return to the West. 

The chain of mountains which descends, west of the 
Indus, from the Paropamisus to the sea, was first to be 
crossed : he then entered the province of Lus, which is 
surrounded on three sides by lofty ranges. He found 
it divided between two independent tribes, the Arabites 
and the Orites, who were separated from each other by 
a river called the Arabius (the PooraUee, or river of Son- 
meany) ; names which probably preserve a trace of an 
early settlement, formed on this coast by Arabians or 
Phoenicians. At the approach of the invader, the Ara- 
bites, incapable of resistance, yet disdaining submission, 
fled to the adjacent desert: and Alexander did not pursue 

• Hroysen (p. 469.) has totally mistaken Vincent, who makes the number, 
not of the vessels, but of the men in the thirty-three galleys, amount to 
2000, exclusive, as he says (Nearch. i. p. 215.), of those on board the trans- 
ports. And this seems nearer the truth than Droysen’s conjecture, which 
he himself believes to be more moderate, of 100 vessels and 5000 men. 
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them, for he wished to surprise their western neigh- 
bours, the Orites, who seem to have been the more 
powerful race. On the Arabius, in which he found but 
little water, he left the bulk of his army under the com- 
mand of Hephfiestion, and pushed forward, with a select 
body of troops, towards the coast, where he designed to 
sink wells for the use of the fleet. The coast of the 
Oritis was described by Nearchus as a barren tract, in- 
habited by a race of hairy half-naked savages. But in 
the interior, after a forc^ night-march across a desert, 
Alexander found a more civilised people, and a well cul- 
tivated region, which he overran with his cavalry, not 
however without a formidable resistance : for the natives 
fought with poisoned arrows, and Ptolemy received a 
wound which had nearly proved mortal ; but an anti- 
dote — revealed, it was said, to the king in a dream — 
was discovered in time. It is not certain whether there 
was a capital of the country, named Ora, or the people 
lived wholly in villages. But the largest of these, called 
Rambacia, appeared to Alexander so happily situated, 
that he resolved to plant a colony there, and Hephaestion 
was appointed to superintend the progress of the new 
Alexandria. In the meanwhile the king himself, with 
a small body of cavalry, and the lighter troops, rapidly 
advanced toward a difficult pass in the western moun- 
tains, which he learnt was held by an army of Orites 
and Gedrosians. But the mere tidings of his approach 
threw the enemy into such consternation, that the chiefs 
of the Orites came to the camp, and submitted. They 
were directed to exert their influence, to restore tran- 
quillity, and recal the fugitives to their dwellings. He 
did not however think it safe to rely on their profes- 
sions. He placed Apollophanes over them as satrap, 
and left Leonnatus, with a body of troops, to wait for 
the arrival of Nearchus, and in the interval to protect 
the rising city, and secure the obedience of the natives. 

It was perhaps the beginning of October, when he 
penetrated through the pass from which he had driven 
the enemy, into Gedrosia, the southern Mekran. This 
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wild, fearful region has been since hut little explored 
by European travellers : but a few of its general fea- 
tures appear to be well ascertained. It is intersected 
with ranges of mountains, some very lofty, running 
parallel to the coast, but commonly not approaching it 
within ten or twelve miles. The ridges themselves are 
rocky and bare ; the intervening plains, for the most 
part, barren wastes, here and there furrowed by deep 
water- courses, which, except in the rainy season, are 
almost dry. Still the interior is in general less arid and 
desolate than the low ground on the coast. ^ Alexander, 
when he entered Gedrosia, sent Thoas, with a party of 
horse, to the sea-side, and received an alarming report 
from him of the maritime district which he visited. He 
had found there only a few wretched fishermen, living 
in stifling cabins, built of sea-shells and the bones of 
whales, or other large fishes, which served for rafters 
and door-posts. Fish, with a small mixture of meal, 
was their common food ; and even the few sheep they 
possessed, had no other. Water they could only pro- 
cure in small quantities, and brackish, as they dug for 
it under the beach. Hence the whole coast of Me- 
kran, as far as Cape Jask, is called by the Greeks the 
land of the Ichthyophages, or Fish-eaters. It must not 
however be supposed, that the foregoing description is 
applicable to the whole tract, which contains some culti- 
vated districts, as it did no doubt in Alexander'^ time. 

* The report of Captain Grant, who traversed the western part of 
Mekran in various directions (Kinneir’s Memoir, p. 203., foil, and 447.) 
does not convey any such idea of desolation as the ancients appear to have 
associated with the name of Gedrosia. “ It appears that the middle parts 
are entirely mountainous, diversified with valleys and niains, some of 
which are exceedingly fertile, and others arid.’’ Again ; “The level plain 
between the sea and the hills produces abundance of pasturage.” ‘‘Cap- 
tain Grant seldom, even in the most unfrequented route of Mekran, made 
a march, without meeting one or two flocks of goats and sheep, amounting 
to from one to two htindred each. In the low country he frequently en- 
countered droves of two or three hundred camels, and saw individuals 
jKwsessed of a thousand head.” “ Between Kej, the capital, and the port 
ofChobar, the country is hilly, and comparatively speaking well inhabited,” 
It seems however that farther eastward the coast is more generally barren. 
So in the report of General Malcolm’s native agent, who travelled along 
the coast from Sonmeany to Chobar (Kinneir, p. 209. and 442.) we hear 
more of arid, sandy tracts, and from Kej to Urboo, a small seaport, distant, 
about seven days’ journey, in an E. S. E. direction, the country is said to 
be destitute of vegetation and good water. 
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Still the information he received induced him to abandon 
his original intention which was to follow the windings 
of the coast, and he took a more inland route. Yet it 
seems that his line of march was seldom more than two 
or three days' journey from the sea, and oftener within 
sight of it. 

The heats in this country prevail from March to 
November : when Alexander traversed it, they were 
still excessive, though beginning to subside. To avoid 
this evil, the army generally moved during the night ; 
but it frequently happened, that at day-break it was 
still far from the next watering-place, and was com- 
pelled to prolong its march under the burning sun, tor- 
mented by increasing thirst. The sandy wastes indeed 
w^ere not always utterly cheerless. Their sterility was 
often relieved, especially it seems on the eastern side of 
Gedrosia, by a profusion of aromatic plants ^ — myrrh- 
trees, from which the Phoenician followers of the camp 
loaded their beasts with the precious gum, and spike- 
nard, which, when trodden under foot, filled the air with 
its fragrance. The wild vigour of nature was also in- 
dicated by venomous reptiles, poisonous plants, and 
thorns of uncommon strength, from which the hares 
could not extricate themselves, and which were found 
annoying even by the cavalry. But far greater hard- 
ships were to be endured, when the army came to wide 
plains, where the sand was fine, and soft, as freshly 
fallen snow, in the day-time so hot as to blister the feet, 
and driven by the wind into long ridges.^ On the top of 
these downs grew a kind of grass, which was a favourite 
lurking-place for serpents, from which they darted forth 
on the unwary passenger. Here numbers of the beasts 
sank under the continued toil of wading through the 

* Nothing of this kind is noticed in the reports of modern travellers, 
though the plains are said fo be frequently overgrown with jungle. 

2 Arrian’s description of the sand-hills (vi. 24.) answers so well to that 
which Pottinger giVes of the high waves of soft fine sand which he had to 
cross for a distance of about seventy miles (see his Travels, or Kinneir’s 
Memoir) as to be strongly confirmed by it. Yet it is strange that no obsta- 
cle of this kind is mentioned as occurring in Mettras, south of the Great 
Sandy Desert. 
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sandy waves. The carriages were for the most part 
broken up, as they could not be dragged through ; so 
that, at last, no means were left of conveying the sick, 
or those whose strength could not support them to the 
halting-place. Wretched and hopeless was the condition 
of those, who, overcome with fatigue, lay down to sleep, 
and, when they woke, found themselves far in the rear. 
And the men, occupied each with his own misery and dan- 
ger, grew careless of one another's sufferings and wants. 

The descriptions of Arrian and Strabo might lead one 
to imagine, that a great part of the march was made 
over such ground. Nevertheless it seems certain, that 
Alexander never crossed any part of the great Sandy 
Desert, which is bounded by the mountains of southern 
Mekran, unless possibly for a short distance near the 
confines of Gredrosia and Carmania (Kerman). There 
may however have been some tracts nearer to the coast, 
answering to this description, though hardly of any 
considerable extent, so as not to be avoided by a mode- 
rate circuit. But one or two scenes of this kind would 
leave so deep an impression, that they could not fail to 
become the prominent feature in every narrative. 

The scarcity of water was the great and constantly 
recurring cause of distress Numbers, both of men and 
beasts, perished through thirst : and at the outset many 
disasters arose from the impatience with which, when 
they came in sight of water, the foremost crowded to 
it, several ceasing not to drink till they expired. A still 
greater calamity was occasioned by the rising of a small 
stream, on which the army encamped for a night, which 
was suddenly swollen by a fall of rain in the distant 
mountains, into a mighty flood and, it is said, drowned 
most of the women and children, and all the remaining 
beasts of burden, and carried away the whole of the 
royal baggage, and the arms of many of the soldiers. 
After this occurrence the camp was always pitched at a 


1 It still remains to be explained, how this could have happened so late 
in the year. 
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distance from the watering-place. But food was at 
times equally scarce. The country yields but little 
grain : sheep, it seems, are not rare ; but the flocks 
would often be driven out of reach. It is however in- 
terspersed with groves of date-trees, which abound 
particularly in the beds of the rivers, and, according to 
Strahovs strong expression, their fruit were the salvation 
of the army. Still the men were sometimes forced by 
hunger to slaughter the beasts of burden, pretending 
that they had perished of thirst on the road : and Alex- 
ander was obliged to wink at this license, which indeed, 
in the confusion of the night-marches, could seldom be 
detected. 

It may easily be supposed, that he bore his full share 
in the labours and hardships of the expedition. He 
accompanied his men during their longest marches on 
foot ; and it was perhaps on one of these occasions that 
he gave an example of self-command, which served to ' 
animate their courage, while it raised him in their 
esteem. After an unusually long and hot march, some 
of the light troops, who had been sent in search of 
water, having discovered a little remaining in the bed 
of a torrent, brought some in a helmet, as the most 
precious of aU presents, to the king. Alexander, who 
knew how many longing eyes were fixed on him, though 
he was himself parched and faint with thirst, poured 
the delicious draught on the ground. ^ Another time, 
when all the marks of the road had been covered by 
the sand-drifts, the sea was no longer in sight, and the 
guides owned that they had lost their way, he set out, 
with a few horsemen, to seek the coast. Five only 
remained with him when he reached it. But having 
discovered that there was here plenty of fresh water to 
be found in the beach, he led the army to the place, 
and for seven days after marched close to the shore. 

1 Arrian expresses a doubt whether the occurrence belonged to the 
marcii through Gedrosia, or to the occasion mentioned voL vi. p. 279. It 
seems possible, that it may have happened, under different circumstances, 
more than once. Plutarch ( Al. 4‘2.) refers it to the pursuit of Darius. 
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The barrenness of the coast inspired him with no less 
anxiety about the safety of the fleet, than he felt for the 
troops under his own command, and his exertions to 
provide for its wants were no less unremitting. From 
the first district in Gedrosia, where he found pro- 
visions unusually abundant, he ordered all that could 
be spared to be transported to the sea-side, in packages 
sealed with his own signet. But the escort entrusted 
with this convoy were themselves so pressed by hunger 
on the way, that they were compelled to break the 
royal seal, and to consume the whole stock. Another 
supply was afterwards transmitted under the care of 
Cretheus: and again Telephus was sent with a small 
quantity of meal. Parties were also detached up the 
country for the same purpose ; and the natives were 
directed to bring down all that could be procured of 
corn, dates, and sheep. 

Two months were spent in the march from Ora to 
Pura, the capital of Gedrosia.^ The time seems great, 
compared with the direct distance, especially as the 
army was often forced to make very long marches from 
one station to another, and we hear of none but the 
ordinary halts. It is probable however that, though 
the road was only once lost, it was generally very wind- 
ing, since both the difficulty of the ground, and the 
scarcity of provisions, often rendered a circuit necessary. 
Even at Pura, the position of which is unknown, Alex- 
ander seems to have allowed his troops but a short re- 
pose, before he advanced into Carmania. He had 
several motives to urge his progress — to meet Craterus, 
to gain tidings of Nearchus, and perhaps also to prevent 
the disturbances, which were likely to arise from reports 
of his own danger, and to ascertain the state of affairs 
in the provinces from which he had been so long absent. 


* It has been commonly assumed, that this is Pureg — now a miserable 
village.” Kinneir, p. 207. But the name does not seem sufficient evidence. 
Bunpore, situate in a district which ” produces grain in such abundance as 
to supply the neighbouring country,” might seem to have a better claim ; 
and a small town, named Pahura, lies sixteen miles from it to the N. E. 
Kinneir, p. 218. 
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For he had already reason to suspect that some of his 
officers in distant governments had abused his confi- 
dence : as at Pura he was induced to remove Apol- 
lophanes for neglect of duty i ; though it seems that 
before the satrap learnt his disgrace^ he had atoned for 
his fault by death on a field of battle. On the road to 
Carmania, Alexander received despatches from Taxiles 
and Porus, announcing the death of Abisares, and of 
Philippus, who had been murdered by some of his own 
mercenaries. His Macedonian guards however had 
remained faithful, and punished the assassins. Alex- 
ander directed Taxiles^ and Eudemus, the commander 
of the Thracians left with Philippus, to take charge of 
the province, until a new satrap should have been ap- 
pointed. The son of Abisares was permitted to succeed 
his father. 

In Carmania the army found a delightful change in 
the face of nature, and a striking contrast to the Gedro- 
sian wilderness : a country which the ancients describe 
as uncommonly fertile, a^unding in fruit, especially 
grapes of extraordinary size-^, and watered by copious 
streams. This description is still applicable to some 
districts of Kerman, though they are separated from 
each other by many desert tracts. Crater us arrived soon 
after, safe and victorious, having quelled an insurrection 
in Arachosia, and brought two of the chiefs of the rebels, 
Ordanes and Zariaspes, with him in chains. It is a 
little surprising and suspicious, that we hear nothing 
of the hardships and dangers that beset his march: 
though as his road, unless he made an enormous circuit, 

> The conjecture, that this Apollophanes was a different person from 
the satrap, who had been left in Oritis, may be allowed to sink into oblivion, 
with the hundreds of others, as confidently and groundlessly thrown o\it, 
in the work where it occurs. On the other hand, we are not informed, 
what the points were as to which Apollophanes had neglected his duty. 
The instructions mentioned by Arrian (vi. 2.) relate only to the fleet, and 
to the administration of Oritis : nor is it easy to understand how it was in 
the power of Apollophanes to provide for the subsistence of the army dur- 
ing its march through Gedrosia. It does not appear, how any convoy he 
might have sent could have overtaken Alexander. 

2 Strabo’s description (xv. p. rJ15.) reminds us of the grapes of Canaan. 
The clusters, he says, were three feet long. A convivial usage of the Car- 
manians is mentioned by Fosidonius (Athen. ii. 24.). 
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lay across a part of the Great Sandy Desert, it might 
have been supposed that with the elephants and the 
heavy baggage, he must have had more to encounter 
than Alexander. The plenty that now prevailed in the 
camp was increased by the arrival of a large convoy, 
brought by Stasanor, satrap of Ariana, and Pharismanes, 
son of the Parthian satrap Phrataphemes, who, either 
in compliance with the king's orders, or of their own 
accord, hearing of the dangerous route he had taken 
came to meet him with a long train of camels, and 
other beasts, laden with provisions. Alexander distri- 
buted all among his troops. Their losses were thus 
partly repaired, their wants abundantly supplied ; their 
sufferings might be considered as at an end. We can- 
not wonder that, in the enjoyment of pleasures from 
which they had been so long debarred, they abandoned 
themselves to some excesses, perhaps only following the 
example of their chiefs and of Alexander himself : and 
this was probably the main ground of fact for the ex- 
aggeration of later writers, who described his march 
through Carmania, as a continued revel, in which he 
imitated the festive procession with which his divine 
predecessor had returned from his Indian conquests. 
He was now also joined by three generals. Oleander, 
Sitalces, and Heraco^, who commanded the forces left 
in Media with Parmenio, and had brought with them 
the greater part of their troops. They too perhaps 
wished to make a display of loyal zeal, but they were 
called upon to answer charges of gross misconduct ; and 
Oleander and Sitalces were immediately convicted, and 
put to death. It appeared that they had plundered 
temples, ransacked ancient tombs, and sacrificed the 
honour of noble families to their lust. If we may 


1 Arrian represents their coming as a spontaneous movement. But, ac- 
cording to Curtius (ix. 10. 17-) and Diodorus (xvii. 105.) they were only 
obeying orders which Alexander had sent, when he began to be distressed 
by the scarcity of provisions in Gedrosia. This would confirm the opinion, 
tliat he was before ignorant of the nature of the country. But he may 
have sent the orders sooner. 

Curtius adds Agatho to the number ; but w'e do not hear what became 
of him. 
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believe Curtius, Alexander also put to death no less than 
600 of the soldiers, who had been their instruments in 
these acts of violence. Heraco was afterwards con- 
demned on another similar charge. 

There can be no doubt that in these cases the pu- 
nishment was deserved. But another execution is said 
by Curtius to have taken place in Carmania, for which 
he charges Alexander with cruelty. Aspastes, the sa- 
trap of the province, though he came to meet the king 
on his arrivjd, and was at first graciously received, was 
put to death, on a suspicion of treasonable designs, 
formed in Alexander’s absence. ^ This, according to 
the view entertained by Curtius, and by several other 
writers, both ancient and modern, would be the first 
indication of an unhappy change which was beginning 
to show itself in Alexander’s character: an effect, 
either of his uninterrupted prosperity, or, as others 
have conceived, of the partial failure and disappoint- 
ment which he had experienced in India. W e need not 
stop to inquire which of these causes is the more pro- 
bable, since the alledged effect seems to be extremely 
doubtful. We shall indeed meet with other instances, 
in which there is ground to suspect, that he was not 
exempt from passion, which hurried him into hasty 
decisions, in the administration of justice. But we 
cannot infer that any change had taken place in his 
character. He appears to have been always quick in 
resentment, and rather generous than either merciful or 
scrupulously just. He was now no doubt highly pro- 
voked by the audacity with which his officers had vio- 
lated their duty in his absence, as if certain that he 
would never return, and was hence inclined to lend a 
favouring ear to such accusations : and his indignation 
was probably heightened by the conviction, which must 

» The fact might seem doubtful, if it rested on no authority better than 
Curtius. But Arrian, though he does not mention it in his history, seems 
clearly to allude to it in his Indica^ 36., where he says, that the satrap of 
Carmania TtriXivr^xi/ xa.rot, tr^errociiv &hmieder indeed in- 
terprets this expression to mean, had gone out and refers it to the 

removal of Siburtius : but be supports his opinion only by most irrelevant 
quotations. 
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have been forced on him by these occurrences, that, from 
the moment of his death, had it happened, his vast 
empire would at once have fallen in pieces. Still cruelty, 
in the most odious sense of the word, wanton injustice, 
was always foreign to his nature : nor have we any 
proof, that his temper had become in other respects 
harsher, or less even, than before his Indian expedition.^ 
In the mean while he was in painful uncertainty, and 
was giving way more and more to gloomy thoughts, as 
to the fate of Nearchus and the fleet. They were at 
length dispelled by tidings, that Nearchus had landed 
on the coast of Carmania, within a few days* march of 
the camp. The bearer of the news was the governor 
of the maritime district in which the event had oc- 
curred. Some of the men belonging to the fleet, in an 
excursion up the country, had fallen in with one of 
Alexander's soldiers, and learnt from him, that the king 
was encamped only five days* march from the sea : by 
him Nearchus was brought to the governor, who has- 
tened to the camp with the joyful tidings. Alexander 
sent party after party with means of conveyance for 
Nearchus. Some of his messengers proceeded but a short 
distance, and returned without intelligence. Others 
went farther, but lost the road. He began to suspect 
that he had been deceived, and ordered the governor to 
he arrested. Meanwhile Nearchus had hauled up his 
vessels on shore, and had fortified a naval camp, where 
he left the greater part of his men, and set out, with 
Archias, his second in command, and five or six com- 
panions, to seek the king. On their way they met one . 
of the parties which had been sent with horses and 
carriages in search of them. But so great was the 
change made in their appearance by the hardships of 
the voyage, that, even when they inquired the road to 
the camp, they were not recognised by their country- 

* Droysen’s picture (p. 486.) of the state of Alexander’s mind: “the 

E eriod of effort and struggle had gone by, the enthusiasm of youth and 
ope was cooled, &c.” seems to be drawn purely from imagination, and to 
be inconsistent with the vast enterprises in which we find him engaged to 
the end of his life. 
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men, until, on the suggestion of Archias, they made 
themselves known. Some now hastened to inform 
Alexander of their approach. When he heard of the 
smallness of their number, he concluded that the fleet 
was lost, and that they were the only survivors. But 
their arrival cleared up all mistakes, and diffused uni- 
versal joy. 

The details of the voyage would be foreign to our 
purpose. Nearchus had been forced to begin it, before 
the winds had become favourable, by the hostility of 
the Indians at Pattala ; and though he waited four and 
twenty days on the Arabite coast, he afterwards lost 
three of his vessels in the adverse monsoon. On the 
coast of Oritis he met Leonnatus, who, after Alexan- 
der's departure, had been obliged to defend himself 
against the combined forces of the natives and their 
allies. He had gained a great victory with the loss of 
few men : the satrap ApoUophanes was among the slain. 
From Leonnatus, according to the king's orders, Near- 
chus received a supply of corn sufficient for ten days, 
and exchanged some of his least active sailors for better 
men from the camp : but it does not appear that he 
lighted upon any of the magazines destined by Alexan- 
der for his use. After manifold hardships and perils, 
from the monsters of the deep, the barrenness of the 
coast, the hostility of the barbarians, anti from the 
timidity and despondency of his own crews, he at length, 
with the aid of a Gedrosian pilot, reached the mouth of 
the Persian Gulph. When they came in sight of Ara- 
bia, Onesicritus — with what view is not perfectly clear 
— urged the admiral to strike across, and steer to the 
south. Nearchus however prudently refused to deviate 
from the king's instructions, and finally landed near the 
mouth of the river Anamis (Ibrahim), not far to the 
east of the isle of Ormuz. 

Alexander now celebrated these happy events with 
a solemn festival, which, as usual, was enlivened by 
gymnastic and musical contests : and perhaps the poets 
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who vied with one another on this occasion, as well as 
the spectacle itself, may have contributed to the origin 
of the fables about his Bacchanalian pomp. In the 
triumphal procession Nearchus was the foremost object 
of congratulation and applause. The king then con- 
sulted with him as to the remainder of the voyage. 
Alexander may now have been in earnest, when he 
begged him not to expose himself to further danger and 
hardship with the fleet, which some other officer might 
conduct to the mouth of the Tigris : but he gladly and 
thankfully complied with the admiral’s request, that he 
might be allowed to complete the glorious undertaking, 
which he had already brought to a point where it be- 
came comparatively safe and easy. He was accordingly 
dismissed with a small escort. The state of the country 
was still so unsettled, that he was attacked on his way 
to the sea by the Carmanians, who were in open revolt, 
and had seized all the strongholds. According to Ar- 
rian, this insurrection was excited by the changes that 
had been made in the government of the province. For 
Siburtius, who succeeded Aspastes, had just been re- 
moved to the satrapy of Gedrosia, and Tlepolemus ap- 
pointed in his room. In his history Arrian does not 
mention this rebellion, and perhaps Alexander did not 
think it important enough to require that he should 
suppress it in person. ^ He now divided his forces. 
The main body he committed to Hephsestion, who, as 
it was winter, was ordered to move along the shore 
of the Persian Gulph, where the climate at this season 
was mild, and provisions plentiful, and to join him 
at Susa. He himself, with a small division of light 
troops and cavalry, took the upper road through Pasar- 
gad« and Persepolis. 

In Persis too he found that affairs had gone but ill 

> In the speech which Arrian puts into his mouth at the mutiny, he 
says of himself which, but for the reason given 

in a preceding note, might seem to imply that it had never before 
been subject to him. But the expression may relate to the rebellion, 
whether it was quelled by Alexander himself, or by Tlepolemus. 
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in his absence. The satrap Phrasaortes was dead, and 
a noble Persian, named Orxines, according to Curtins 
a descendant of Cyrus, and a man of large hereditary 
possessions, had ventured to assume the government, 
professing however none but loyal intentions, perhaps . 
being the only person to whom the province would 
quietly have submitted : and he came to meet the king 
with a magnificent display of costly presents. Alexan- 
der seems to have betrayed no displeasure at his usur- 
pation, but was exceedingly incensed by the discovery, 
that the sepulchre of Cyrus at Pasargadse had been 
defaced and pillaged. The ofiender was not immediately 
named. The Magians who had the care of the sacred 
inclosure, were examined, and put to the torture, but 
revealed nothing. It was not until the army reached 
Persepolis, that Orxines was charged with this and other 
acts of sacrilege, and with arbitrary executions, and 
being convicted, according to Arrian, on clear evidence, 
was condemned to death. Curtius however asserts, 
that be was innocent, and fell a victim to calumny and 
court intrigues : and it must be owned, that if we be- 
lieve what is said of his birth and his wealth, the 
charge of sacrilege seems scarcely credible : especially 
as the tomb of Cyrus at least appears to have been rifled 
by a Macedonian, named Polymachus. Alexander had 
before resolved to confer the satrapy of Persia on Peu- 
cestes, whom he had already, in Carmania, raised to 
the dignity of somatophylax, as a reward for his great 
service in India. Peucestes had also distinguished 
himself in another way, not quite so honourable to him: 
by the readiness with which he adopted the barbarian 
usages ; and when he was appointed satrap, he assumed 
the Median dress, began to study the Persian language, 
and in all points formed his court on the native model. 
By these proceedings he both won the hearts of the 
people, and rose in favour with his master, A more 
jealous prince might perhaps have suspected him of 
ambitious projects. But Alexander was too well 
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pleased with his obsequiousness, or dexterity, and hoped 
that his example might be followed by others among 
his Macedonian nobles. 

From Persepolis, where he could not now view the 
ruins of the palace without regret and self reproach — 
a sign that his better feelings had not lost their strength 
— he proceeded, without further delay, to meet He- 
phaestion and Nearchus, at Susa, which he designed for 
the scene of several important transactions. 
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FROM Alexander’s return to susa to his death. 

Alexander might now be said to have returned into the 
heart of his dominions; since the Indus^ the laxartes, 
and the Nile, had become Macedonian rivers. It was a 
question at that time of great importance to the whole 
civilised world, what were the plans now floating in the 
imagination of the youthful conqueror, if not yet reduced 
to a settled purpose. His character and past achieve- 
ments naturaUy excited an expectation of enterprises 
still more extraordinary. None, perhaps, not absolutely 
impracticable, could be thought too great for his am- 
bition, or too arduous for his adventurous spirit. Some 
of those attributed to him however could only have 
been deemed probable by persons who were incapable of 
duly estimating the sagacity and prudence which guided 
even his boldest undertakings. It was believed by many, 
that he designed to circumnavigate Arabia to the head 
of the Red Sea, and afterwards Africa; then, entering 
the Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules, to spread 
the terror of his arms along its western shores, and finally 
to explore the northern extremity of the lake Maeotis, 
and, if possible, discover a passage into the Caspian Sea. 
These reports were not altogether without a visible 
foundation. They seem to have arisen out of the simple 
fact, that Alexander, on his return from India, prepared 
to equip a fleet on the Euphrates, and sent orders to 
Phoenicia for vessels to be built there and transported to 
Thapsacus; thence to fall down the river to Babylon, 
where a harbour was to be formed, capable of contain- 
ing 1000 galleys of war. That a great armament there- 
fore was to be collected, for some operations which 
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Alexander’s projects. 

were to begin in the Persian Gulph, was sufficiently cer- 
tain; and Alexander also gave proofs that his views were 
directed toward Arabia, for he sent three expeditions to 
survey its coasts: first, a vessel under the command of 
Archias, the companion of Nearchus, who however did 
not even venture to cross over to the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulph, but stopped short at one of the islands : 
Androsthenes, who was afterwards sent out with another 
vessel, did a little more — he sailed for a short distance 
along the coast. The boldest of the adventurers was a 
Cilician, named Hiero, who advanced much further in 
the same direction; but his courage and perseverance 
were at length overcome by the vast range of the coast, 
which exceeded all his expectations : and on his return 
he reported that Arabia was nearly as large as India. 
Yet it would seem, from Arrian’s account, that even he 
had not doubled the Cape seen by Nearchus. 

It can hardly be supposed that Alexander had resolved 
to attempt the conquest of Arabia, while he was con- 
scious that he knew so little about the nature and extent 
of the country, especially as the information which he 
might obtain as to the interior cannot have been en- 
couraging. But it is not the less probable that discovery 
and conquest in this quarter were the objects which, 
henceforth to his death, chiefly occupied his thoughts: 
for the spirit of discovery was here stimulated by a clear 
prospect of great advantages to be derived from a mari- 
time communication between Egypt and India. To 
ascertain whether it was possible to open one, and to 
secure it, if not by conquests, at least by colonies planted 
on the Arabian coast, was a design certainly suited to 
Alexander’s genius, and worthy of his ambition ; and 
this appears to have been the first destination of the new 
armament. That another expedition to India had pre- 
sented itself to his mind, is implied in this supposition, 
but that it was the immediate object of his preparations 
we find no reason to believe. On any other projects 
which he may have entertained, it would be still more 
idle to speculate. 

p 4 
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For some time after his return^ his attention was en- 
grossed by different cares. From every side he continued 
to receive fresh complaints of the excesses committed 
by his satraps and other officers^ during his absence, and 
fresh proofs that many of them aimed at establishing an 
independent authority. The indignation of the people 
was especially provoked by the spoliation of the sacred 
buildings. It is probable, that in almost every case 
such outrages on the national feelings proceeded from 
the reckless cupidity of the Macedonians, though the 
native governors may have abused their powers as grossly 
in other matters. Not unfrequently perhaps they had 
connived at the misconduct of the Macedonian officers 
under their command, as we may suspect to have been 
the case with Orxines and the above-mentioned Poly- 
machus, who is described as a man of high rank. So 
Abulites, the satrap of Susa, and his son Oxathres, were 
put to death, it is said, for neglect of duty: it would 
seem too hastily, for Alexander ran Oxathres through the 
body with his own sarissa : but it was the Macedonian 
Heraco who had plundered the temple at Susa. Such 
proceedings may have been the main cause of an insur- 
rection which had broken out in Media, but was sup- 
pressed by the satrap Atropates, who brought its author, 
a Median named Bar y axes, and several of his partizans, 
to Pasargadffi, where they suffered death. Baryaxes had 
assumed the erect cidaris, and the title of king of the 
Medes and Persians, a step to which he was probably 
encouraged by the popular discontent which had been 
excited by the extortion and insolence of the strangers. 
Alexander was still more deeply wounded by another 
example of disloyalty, which was aggravated by foul in- 
gratitude and led to important consequences. 

We have seen, that before he came to the throne, 
some of his friends had been banished from Macedonia, 
because they had taken his side in his quarrel with his 
father.! Among them was Harpalus. All were after- 

1 Vol. vi. p. 82. Where the name of Laomedon should have been added 
from Arrian, iii. 6. 
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wards rewarded with high promotion : Harpalus, whose 
frame was not sufficiently robust for military service, 
was entrusted with the office of treasurer. Yet, a 
little before the battle of Issus, he had fled to Greece, 
having no doubt been guilty of embezzlement. But 
even this offence did not deprive him of the king’s 
favour. Alexander not only induced him to return by 
a promise of pardon, but afterwards restored him to the 
trust which he had so flagrantly abused, and, on the 
death of Mazeeus, raised him to one of the most im- 
portant posts in the empire, the Babylonian satrapy. 
The man probably, beside the doubtful merit of his 
early services, possessed some pleasing talents which won 
his master’s partiality; and Alexander committed no 
greater mistake in this choice, than in the appointment 
of the Egyptian satrap, Cleomenes. Harpalus was not 
more greedy than lavish of money; and, as the king’s 
return from the far East grew more and more hopeless, 
he threw off all restraints, treated the revenues of his 
rich province and all he could exact from it as his own, 
and squandered them in a luxury which seems to have 
rivalled that of the Persian kings. We read of fish 
brought from the Persian Gulph for his table', and of 
his struggles with nature to fill his gardens at Babylon 
with exotic plants.- These however were his most 
innocent pleasures. The Babylonians were forced to 
surrender their wives and children to his boundless 
lust, which he moreover indulged with a peculiar kind 
of capricious ostentation. He sent for Pythionice, the 
most celebrated of the Athenian courtezans, and caused 
her to be received at Babylon with royal honours, and 
after her death erected two monuments to her memory, 
one at Babylon, the other in Attica, at a cost of 
200 talents^ — the Babylonian monument in the form 
of a temple, where he ordered her to be honoured, 

* Diodor. xvii. 108. 

2 Pint. Al. 35. 

3 Theopompus in Athen. xiii. 67. Plutarch however (Phoc. 22.) says 
that the one in Attica cost but thirty talents, and that it did not look as if 
so much had been laid out on it. 
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under the title of her patron goddess, with sacred rites. 
Her successor, Glycera, a native of Athens, he treated 
with no less extravagant homage, lodged her in the 
royal palace at Tarsus, dedicated a bronze statue to her 
in Syria, by the side of his own, and in a place where 
he was about to erect one of Alexander himself, and 
forced the people to salute her as a queen. For her 
sake, and probably likewise with an eye to the need he 
might have of Athenian protection in a reverse of 
fortune, he sent a large present of corn to the Athe- 
nians, who requited it with their franchise. An account 
of these proceedings was sent to Alexander by the his- 
torian Theopompus, in a letter of which some fragments 
have been preserved ' : but Alexander had probably re- 
ceived earlier information of them from other quarters. 
When Harpalus heard of the king’s safe return, and of 
the severity with which he had punished similar of- 
fences, he despaired of forgiveness, seized all the trea- 
sure he could collect, which amounted to 5000 talents, 
took 6000 mercenaries into his pay, and, flying to the 
western coast, sailed over to Athens. He was forced 
indeed, after a time, as we shall see, to quit the city ; 
but he staid there long enough, and was sufficiently well 
received, to excite bitter resentment in Alexander’s 
mind against the Athenians. I'he king’s confidence in 
Harpalus was so strong to the last, that he imprisoned 
Ephialtes and Cissus, who brought the news of his 
flight, as guilty of calumny. 2 

It was necessary not only to soothe the people by the 
punishment of such offences, but, if possible, to prevent 
their recurrence. It seems to have been for this end 
that Alexander sent orders to all his Asiatic satraps, to 
dismiss the Greek mercenaries whom they had taken 
into their service, in whom they probably found their 
most willing instruments for every act of violence, as 
well as encouragement to hope for impunity. That 

^ Athen. xiii. 67. 'Ef lefit \xumXY,. In what relation 

this letter stood to a work of Theopompus quoted by Athenseus, xiii. 50. 
under the title ’Ey r«7r xtti rvt ixirr^Xviei it is difficult to conjecture. 

2 Plut Al. 41. 
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Alexander really issued this order, cannot be doubted ; 
as we shall have occasion hereafter to observe some ef- 
fects which resulted from it. It cannot however have 
been his intention to allow these adventurers to roam at 
large over Asia, where they might be expected not only 
to commit numberless disorders, but likewise to lend 
their aid to every attempt that might he made against 
his government, and to hold out a constant temptation 
to the disaffected. We have therefore in the case itself 
confirmation of a statement, otherwise not resting on very 
high authority, that he designed to plant colonies in 
Persia with these disbanded troops.^ The plan indeed, 
if it was formed, seems to have failed, at least as to the 
greater number. The Greek soldiers, so long as they 
could find ' employment, were perhaps seldom inclined 
to exchange their military habits for peaceful occupa- 
tions, and at least were generally averse from the thought 
of a settlement so far from their native land : as had 
been already proved by the example of those who had 
been left in Bactria, who not long after rose against 
the satrap, seized the citadel of Bactria, drew a part of 
the natives into their revolt, and set out in a body for 
Europe. This however only shows that there was a 
difficulty to be overcome. The project attributed by 
Pausanias to Alexander, is not the less in perfect har- 
mony with his general policy, and appears, in fact, as 
we shall see, to have been partly carried into effect. 

But such precautions as these were barely sufficient 
to maintain tranquillity for the present: much more 
was needed for the future. All that he had observed 
since his return appears to have strengthened his pre- 
vious conviction, that his empire, to be permanent, 
must be established on a new basis. And at Susa he 
began a series of measures, tending, in their remote 
consequences, to unite the conquerors with the con- 
quered, so as to form a new people out of both, and, in 
their immediate effects, to raise a new force, independent 
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alike of Macedonian and of Persian prejudices, and en- 
tirely subservient to his ends. The first of these mea- 
sures was a great festival, in which he at the same time 
celebrated his own nuptials with Statira, the eldest 
daughter of Darius (who now, it seems, took the name 
of Arsinoe^) and those of his principal officers with 
Persian and Median ladies of the noblest families. W e 
find an intimation, that some address was needed, before 
the preliminaries could be arranged 2 ; and this, from 
the known temper and views of the Macedonian generals, 
we can easily believe. The king’s example had no doubt 
the greatest weight in overcoming the aversion which they 
must have felt to such an alliance. The liberality with 
which he portioned their brides out of his treasure, also 
had its effect : and their pride was flattered by the con- 
descension with which he placed them on a level with 
himself in the ceremony. Hephsestion received the hand 
of Drypetis, Statira’s sister : it was Alexander’s express 
wish that his friend’s children should be related to his 
own. Craterus was wedded to Amastris, a niece of 
Darius ; Perdiccas to a daughter of the satrap Atropates ; 
Ptolemy and Eumenes, to two daughters of Artabazus. 
For Nearchus Alexander chose the daughter of Mentor 
by Barsine, a mark of distinguished favour, since he 
himself had admitted the mother to his bed, and already 
had a son by her, on whom he had bestowed the name 
of Hercules, and who afterwards became a competitor 
for the throne. To Seleucus he gave a daughter of the 
Bactrian chief Spitamenes. These are the only names 
recorded by Arrian, but the whole number of the officers 
who followed the king’s example amounted to nearly a 
hundred. It was not less important for his object that 
above 10,000 of the private Macedonians had either 


J This is Droysen’s conjecture, which seems happily to explain the vari- 
ations in the name, which we find in Arrian vii. 4. (compared with Photius, 
p. 6S6, 687-) and other authors. Aristobulus relat^, that Alexander also 
married Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. There was probably some found, 
ation for this statement : but we hear nothing more of Parysatis, and Alex- 
ander certainly never placed her on a level with Statira. 

2 Diodorus, xvii. 107. irun. Compare Arrian, vii. 6, 
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already formed a connection, or were now induced to 
enter into one, with Asiatic women. To render it solemn 
and binding, a list was taken of their names, and a mar- 
riage portion was granted to each. 

The wealth of Asia and the arts of Greece were com- 
bined to adorn the spectacle with a splendour and beauty 
worthy of the occasion. A gorgeous pavilion was erected, 
probably on a plain near the city, capable of containing 
not only the bridal party, but the guests whom the king 
had invited to the banquet. ^ It was supported by pillars 
sixty feet high, glittering with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and was hung and spread with the richest tis- 
sues. Ninety-two chambers, magnificently furnished, 
were annexed to the building : and an outer court ap- 
pears to have been inclosed by a partition, likewise hung 
with costly tapestry, for the reception of the 10,000 
newly-married soldiers, each of whom received a golden 
vessel for his libation, and of the strangers who had 
been drawn by business or curiosity to the court. In 
the fore-ground without, tables were spread for the rest 
of the immense multitude. The nuptials were solemn- 
ised according to Persian usage. A separate seat was 
assigned to each pair : all were ranged in a semicircle, 
to the right and left of the royal throne. When the 
last libation had been announced by a flourish of trum- 
pets to the multitude without, the brides entered the 
banquet-hall, and took their places. The king first gave 
his hand to Statira, and saluted her as his consort ; 
and his example was followed by the rest. This, it 


* That the tent described by Chares (Athenaeus, xii. 54. iElian, V, H. 
viii. 7.) as erected for the marriage-feast, is the same with that described as 
the king’s ordinary tent for solemn audiences by Phylarchus (Athen. xii. 
55. ^lian, V. H. ix. 3.) may be considered as nearly certain. Droysen 
(p. 496.) concludes, that the royal tent was fitted up for the wedding-feast, 
it seems more probable, that one was built for that occasion. Chares dis- 
tinguishes the or inner tent, in which the tables were laid for the 
bridegrooms and the king’s guests, from the eevX^t in which, according to 
him, the whole army, with the crowd of strangers, was entertained. But 
that an inclosure was made to contain so vast a multitude, seems highly 
improbable. The eiuXv} appears to have been destined for the Macedonian 
bridegrooms of lower rank. Droysen takes no notice of the outer court, 
but supposes that tables were laid in the tent for 9000 persons, all of distin- 
guished rank. 
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seems, completed the nuptial ceremony. The festi- 
vities lasted five days, which were filled up with a 
variety of entertainments ; among the rest, musical and 
dramatic performances of Greek artists, and feats of 
Indian jugglers.^ Alexander’s subjects from all parts 
of the empire vied with each other in the magnificence 
of their offerings to the king : and the value of the 
crowns which he received on this occasion is said to have 
amounted to 15,000 talents. 

We may here mention another spectacle which was 
exhibited at Susa, probably soon after the king’s arrival, 
not less to the astonishment of the natives than of the 
Greeks. The Indian philosopher Calanus had accom- 
panied the army thus far.^ He had become a favourite 
with Alexander, and with several of his officers : was 
frequently a guest at the royal table, and sometimes even 
offered political advice to the king.^ On the road to 
Susa, he was visited for the first time, at the age of 
seventy- three, with symptoms of disease. He disdained, 
as perhaps Plato would have done, to submit to the use 
of medicine and change of diet for the sake of a few 
more years of sickly life ; and resolved, while his mind 
was still clear and his spirit unbroken, to drop his mortal 
load, and ascend to a higher sphere. He wished to 
solemnise this his last act according to the custom of 
his country, and requested the king to direct a funeral 
pile to be prepared for him. Alexander endeavoured 
in vain to divert him from his purpose, and at last 

ordered Ptolemy to make the necessary arrangements. 

$ 

^ SetvfjbctTorcto), Athen. xii. 54. 

2 Strabo (xv. 300 Tauchn.) says that he fell ill at Pasargadse, and put an 
end to his life : which seems to imply that this was the scene of his death : 
and Arrian (vii. 3.) appears likewise to fix it in Persis. But, as Droysen 
observes, his mention of Nearchus and the elephants as present at the fu- 
neral, clearly proves that it cannot have taken place before the reunion of 
the forces at Susa. And so we find Diodorus, in this instance, apparently 
rather more accurate than Strabo or Arrian ; for, according to him, it was 
about the time that Alexander reached the frontiers of Susis, that Calanus 
burnt himself, xvii. 107. 

3 To illustrate the danger of Alexander’s expeditions into remote regions, 
Calanus, it is said, laid a dry hide on the ground, and showed, that when 
any corner was pressed the other parts were raised, but when the pressure 
was applied to the centre, the whole was kept at rest. Plut. Al. 65. 
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When all was ready, a military procession, accompanied 
by the elephants, led the way. Vessels of gold and 
silver, royal vestments, and precious spices — Alexan- 
der’s presents to his departing friend — were carried 
before him to be laid on the pile, which was itself 
constructed' of all manner of odoriferous woods.^ A 
horse of the Nysaean breed had also been brought for 
him ; but, according to some accounts, he was unable 
to mount it, and was borne in a litter, crowned with a 
chaplet, and singing his Indian hymns. When he 
reached the place, he distributed the king’s presents 
among the persons to whom he had been most attached, 
giving the horse to Lysimachus, who had been used to 
take pleasure in his conversation, took leave of his friends, 
and requested them to devote the rest of the day to con- 
vivial mirth. He then mounted the pile, and gravely 
laid himself down in the sight of the whole army, 
which was drawn up in a circle round it. Alexander 
alone would not be tempted by curiosity to witness such 
an end of one whom he loved. As soon as the torches 
were applied to the pile, the trumpets sounded, the 
men raised the battle yell, and the elephants were made 
to join their sharp screech. Every eye was fixed on 
Calanus ; but he was never seen to stir again. The 
funeral was followed, according to ancient Greek usage, 
by a horse-race, and by gymnastic and musical contests. 
But his last request was fulfilled in a manner which he 
could scarcely have wished, and which does not convey 
a favourable idea of Alexander’s court. At the ban- 
quet which closed the day, the king proposed a prize 
for the stoutest drinker. It need not be supposed that 
he himself engaged in the contest : but it proved almost 
immediately fatal to no less than forty-one of the com- 
petitors, and Promachus, the conqueror, did not sur- 
vive his triumph more than three days. It must be 
confessed, that such a tribute to the memory of Calanus 

» JE\. V. H. V. a 
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was not more humane than a combat of gladiators : 
and. after this well-attested fact, the Macedonians 
could not justly complain that any wrong was done 
to their character by the legend of dieir drunken march 
through Carmania.^ 

The nuptial festival was a concession gained from 
the Macedonians in favour of the ancient masters of 
Asia. It had not been yielded without reluctance ; and 
notwithstanding the king*s liberality and condescension, 
murmurs were excited, both in the mass of the army, 
and among some of the newly-married officers, by the 
preference which had been given to the Persian cere- 
monial. Alexander, who meditated innovations which 
were likely to give still greater offence to the Macedo- 
nians, now endeavoured to conciliate them by another 
act of royal munificence, and by the distribution of 
rewards to those who had distinguished themselves in 
the late expeditions. He declared his intention to pay 
the debts of every Macedonian in the army ; and directed 
that all who wished to share his bounty should give in 
their names to be registered. The offer was at first 
very coldly received, and awakened a suspicion, which 
indicated an unsound state of feeling, though it arose 
in part from a reproving conscience, and might also be 
considered as occasioned by the incredible amount of 
the proffered donative. It was generally believed, that 
the king’s object was chiefly to gain information as to 
the state of their private affairs, and, from the debts 
which they had contracted, to form a judgment which 
could not fail to be often unfavourable on the habits 
and character of each. Few therefore presented them- 
selves to enter their names. Alexander^ as soon as he 
discovered the cause of this general backwardness, re- 
proved them for their imworthy distrust, with the 

‘ Ilian’s authority (V. H. ii. 41.) does not seem sufficient to prove that 
such drinking matches were customary in India, and that Alexander pro- 
posed this to gratify the Indians who were then at his court. There is no 
reason to suppose that so great a change has taken place in Indian man- 
ners as this would imply. iElian may have inferred the custom from the 
request of Calanus and the manner in which it was fulfilled. 
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remark, that it was no more fit that subjects should 
suspect their king of falsehood, than that he should 
practise it : and immediately ordered tables to be set in 
the camp, with heaps of gold, where each might receive 
the amount of his debts without registering his name. 
This generous confidence removed all doubts : men of 
all ranks flocked in with their claims : and the secrecy 
was felt as a greater favour than the relief. We hear 
but of one case in which the temptation held out by it 
to fraud was abused. A veteran, named Antigenes, 
who had lost an eye at the siege of Perinthus, came to 
one of the counters with a man whom he had induced 
to act the part of a creditor. The pretended debt was 
paid ; but the collusion was soon after detected ; and 
Alexander indignantly banished Antigenes from court, 
and deprived him of his command. The shame was 
more than the offender could bear ; and it became evi- 
dent that he would not long survive it. To prevent a 
fatal issue, which would have damped the joy of the 
army, Alexander restored the old officer to his rank, 
and permitted him to keep all he had received. 

The sum expended on this largess is said to have 
been no less than 20,000 talents. Alexander, at the 
same time, bestowed crowns of gold on several of his 
principal officers, among whom are mentioned Peuces- 
tes, Leonnatus, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and Hephaes- 
tion. Other rewards were conferred on a great num- 
ber of persons in proportion to their rank and services. 
But the popularity which the king gained by these 
measures, was soon to be subjected to a hard trial. 
For it was not long after, that the satraps who had 
the charge of the Asiatic youth selected some years 
before, to be taught the Greek language, and to be 
trained to war according to the Macedonian system, 
came to Susa, with a body of 30,000 yomig soldiers 
formed in these schools, equipped and armed in the 
Macedonian fashion. Alexander himself was delighted 
with their fine persons and martial bearing, and with 
VOL. VII. o 
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the manner in which they executed their manoeuvres, 
and immediately proceeded to incorporate them wiih 
his army. The infantry, it seems, was for the present 
kept distinct from the , Macedonian troops : but the 
cavalry, which was drawn from Bactria and Sogdiana, 
and other eastern provinces, was admitted into the same 
ranks with the flower of the Macedonian nobility. A 
fifth division of horse was formed to receive them : 
and, at the same time, several of the young Asiatic 
nobles were enrolled in the Escort, a body hitherto 
selected from the first families of Macedonia. These 
changes roused the jealousy and resentment of the old 
troops, in a much higher degree than any of the king’s 
previous acts. His adoption of the dress and usages of 
the conquered people had displeased them, because it 
indicated a purpose which they disliked : the late alli- 
ances created perhaps still greater discontent, because 
they still more clearly and directly tended to the same 
point. But the new organisation of the army was 
more than a tendency ; it was not a mere indication, 
but the first step in the execution of the purpose which 
had alarmed them ; it was a beginning of destruction to 
all the privileges they' most valued. Alexander, it was 
plain, wished to be considered only as their sovereign, 
no longer as their countryman. 

The murmurs of the camp probably did not escape 
his notice, and may have induced him to set out the 
earlier from Susa, on a march which, by the new occu- 
pation it afforded, would perhaps make the army forget 
its supposed grievances. He therefore ordered Hephtes- 
tion to lead the main body down to the coast, while he 
himself, with the hypaspists, and a few squadrons of 
horse, embarked on board the fleet which Nearchus had 
brought up the EuIsbus to Susa. Having fallen down 
the river as far as the cut by which it is connected in 
the upper part of its course with the Tigris, he left 
the vessels which had suffered most from the sea, to 
enter the Tigris by this canal, while with the rest he 
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sailed down to the mouth, and surveyed the coast 
of the Delta. Then, again entering the Tigris by 
another arm, he sailed up toward the place of rendez- 
vous, which he had concerted with Hephaestion, and, 
when the whole armament was once more united, pro- 
ceeded by slow marches to Opis. His attention on the 
way was entirely devoted to the state of the stream, and 
the adjacent districts ; and he employed his troops to 
remove the dykes, or bunds, by which the ancient 
kings of Persia or Assyria had obstructed the naviga- 
tion ; whether, as he wished to be believed, for the 
security of their dominions against inroads from the 
sea, or, as seems more probable, for other purposes, 
which appeared to him no longer to require them. 

On his arrival at Opis, he assembled the Macedonians, 
and addressing them from a lofty stand, where he was 
surrounded by his principal officers, informed them that 
he had determined to release from service those who, 
by age or wounds, had become unfit for the field, and 
that they were at liberty to return to their homes : that 
it should be his care to make such a provision for their 
old age, as should render their condition happy and 
honoured, and should induce others of their country- 
men to encounter like hardships and dangers for the sake 
of like rewards. The offer may have been made in a spirit 
of real kindness and generosity : but it was interpreted 
by the Macedonians according to the impression which 
had been left on them by the recent innovations. They 
viewed it as a pretext, by which the king sought to rid 
himself of veterans, whom, toilworn as they were, he 
would have been glad to retain in his service, if he 
had not wished to fill their places with barbarian re- 
cruits. This thought was as a torch applied to their 
pile of grievances, and kindled their long smouldering 
resentment into a blaze. A cry spread through the 
ranks, and was raised by several who stood immediately 
before the king, That he might dismiss them all, and 
go to war with the aid of the god, his father,” It was 
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evident that, though the outbreak was sudden, the 
movement had been long prepared : that the disposition 
of the multitude was ripe for violence, and that this 
tumult, unless immediately suppressed, might in a few 
moments biHst every barrier, and cause irreparable 
calamities. Alexander met this danger with as much 
presence of mind as all others to which he was ever 
exposed. He was probably a little stung by their 
taunts, and perhaps his indignation was roused by what 
he may have considered an ungrateful return for his 
kindness. Arrian thinks, that, before he became accus- 
tomed to the servility of the barbarians, he would have 
treated his Macedonians in such a case more leniently. 
Of this we can hardly judge, as the occasion would not 
have arisen: but, in his actual situation, the course 
which he took was probably the only one by which he 
could have averted the danger, without the sacrifice of 
his will, and the loss of his authority. He instantly 
leaped down from the tribune, followed by his officers, 
and pointing to the men whom he had observed most 
active in the disturbance, ordered his guards to seize 
them. Thirteen were arrested, and led away at his 
command to immediate execution. 

At once the uproar sank into deep silence ; the spirit 
of the multitude quailed before a stronger resolution : 
the mutiny was already crushed. It only remained to 
follow up the blow and secure the victory. Alexander 
resumed his station, and again addressed the awe-struck 
crowd. The speech which Arrian has put into his 
mouth for this occasion may not improbably represent 
the substance of that which he really delivered. It 
has been much admired, and certainly its merit, as a 
piece of rhetoric, is not the less because it confines 
itself to topics on which he could dwell with a clear 
advantage, avoids all notice of the point which was the 
sole ground of complaint, and gives a turn to the lan- 
guage of the mutineers quite foreign to their well- 
known sentiments. He reminded them of the benefits 
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which his father and himself had conferred on Mace- 
donia^ and the terms in which he describes the state 
from which Philip raised it, involve a complete vindi- 
cation of the policy of the Athenian party which re- 
sisted the growth of his power, and of the contempt 
with which they regarded his people. He then spoke 
of his own conquests, of the scanty means with which 
he began his expedition, and of the immense change it 
had made in the fortunes of his followers ; for all he 
had won was theirs : he had conquered, not to enrich 
himself, but them : for himself he reserved nothing but 
the purple and the diadem. So the speech dexterously, 
and not less baldly, asserts : as if they had been ex- 
pected to believe that his treasury had been drained by 
his munificence. He could more truly claim the merit 
of greater personal risks and sufferings than any of 
them were able to allege, which, if they, and not he, 
had been the gainers by his victories, would doubtless 
have been an argument of some weight. He however 
reminded them more particularly of the splendid re- 
wards they had received for their services, and finally 
he bade them go and make it known at home that, 
after a series of triumphs such as no conqueror had 
before achieved, they had abandoned their king, and 
had consigned him to the guard of the barbarians whom 
he had subdued. This conduct,” he concludes with 
emphatic irony, ^^may perhaps be honourable in the 
judgment of men, and pious in the eyes of the gods. 
Away ! ” So saying, he hastily quitted the stand, at- 
tended by his great officers and his guard, and shut 
himself up in the palace^, where he neglected his ordi- 
nary refreshments, and for two days refused to admit 
even his most intimate friends to his presence. 

^ Mr. Williams {Geography of Ancient Asia^ p. 32 ) asserts, that ** at 
Opis there could have been no royal palace but neglects to ofi'er any 
proof of his assertion. Whether there was a treasury there, is a question 
perfectly immaterial. On this very bold, but no less unfortunate attempt, to 
extort testimony from Arrian in favour of the opinion, that the mutiny 
took place, not at Opis,- where Arrian expressly lays the scene, but at Susa, 
seevoi. vi. ix 338. 
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The Macedonians might perhaps have found an 
answer to the speech, though so much of it was indis- 
putably true. They might have pointed out that it did 
not at all affect the justice of their complaints, which 
rested on the change that had been made in their re- 
lation to the conquered races : and that, far from 
wishing to leave their king in the hands of the bar- 
barians, they only felt themselves aggrieved because he 
had honoured and trusted the barbarians too much. 
But, for whatever might have been said in their behalf, 
they had neither spokesman nor hearer: and, what 
rendered their condition still more desperate, they had 
no leader. They remained for some* time where the 
king had left them, in silent consternation and deep 
perplexity. They were a body without a head, unable 
either to act or to deliberate. The spirit of resistance 
had, it appears, been entirely broken : they were ready 
to submit, and only waited to learn Alexander’s in- 
tentions. He had resolved to try their obedience and 
to vindicate his own majesty to the utmost. On the 
third day he sent for the principal Persian officers, and 
declared to them his purpose, to be hereafter served by 
Asiatic troops in the room of the Macedonians: he 
assigned to them their commands in the army, which 
was to be’ organised on the Macedonian model and with 
Macedonian names. Even the royal escorts of infantry 
and cavalry were to be composed wholly of Persians, 
and he selected some Persian nobles to receive the title 
of his kinsmen and the privilege ‘ of kissing him. l 
When these orders were published, they carried the 
feelings which already prevailed in the Macedonian 
camp, to the last extremity of anguish and dismay. It 
seemed as if the king was in earnest, and would take 
them at their word: their own rashness had brought 
down upon them the evil which they dreaded. No 

‘ Droysen (p. 515.) infers from Polyaenus (iv. 3. 7.) that Alexander sent a 
challenge to the Macedonians, to choose a leader, and give him battle. 
This is not more probable than the scene which Polysenus describes — per- 
haps with no other groundwork than a distorted account of Alexander’s 
language on this occasion. 
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hope was left but in the royal clemency. There needed 
no consultation, and scarcely a voice to express the uni- 
versal sentiment. With one^consent they rushed to the 
palace, and threw down their arms as ensigns of sup- 
plication before the gates, in treating for admission, 
offering to surrender their evil counsellors and those 
who had first uttered the seditious cries, for punish- 
ment, and declaring that they would not quit the 
threshold, day or night, until Alexander took com- 
passion on them. 

He had now brought them to the degree of sub- 
mission which he desired, and it became safe and sea- 
sonable to relent. We may be sure that nothing was 
farther from his thoughts, than to lose such a body of 
3*oops, and to endanger the peace of Macedonia by an 
appearance of complete alienation : and perhaps the 
experiment would have been imprudent, if it had ex- 
posed him to such hazard. But he might easily foresee 
the result; and indeed the success of his first step 
showed that it rested with himself to receive them again 
into his service, whenever he would, upon his own 
terms. His prudence was no less conspicuous in the 
manner of the reconciliation, than his firmness had 
teen throughout the struggle. It appears that he did 
TiOt let them remain long in the attitude of suppliants, 
lut came out to them, as eager to forgive, when he 
could no longer doubt the sincerity of their repentance. 
Their downcast looks, and pitiful lamentations, drew 
tears — which a Greek easily shed — from his own 
eyes. He prepared to speak ; but the sound of wailing 
and in treaty did not cease. At length a veteran officer 
of the cavalry, named Callines, ventured to remark, 
that the thing which most hurt the Macedonians was, 
'that the king had honoured Persians with- the title of 
kinsmen, and the privilege of the kiss, which no Mace- 
donian had ever enjoyed. Alexander, as if affected by 
their loyal jealousy, declared that he should henceforth 
look upon all of them as his kinsmen, and grant them 
the privilege they so much coveted. Accordingly Cal- 
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lines, and several others, were permitted to kiss him ; 
and the whole body, taking up their arms, returned 
with shouts of joy and paeans to the camp. To seal 
the reconciliation, Alexander celebrated a thanksgiving- 
sacrifice, which was followed by a banquet, at which he 
entertained 9 OOO of his troops, selected for their per- 
sonal rank and merits from the rival nations. The 
Macedonians took the precedence, and were placed 
immediately round the king : the Persians were seated 
next ; and then it seems, without distinction, the repre- 
sentatives of the other races. The religious rites were 
directed by Greek soothsayers and Magians : the king 
and those around him, drew their libations from one 
bowl ; and he accompanied them with a prayer for 
concord, and community of empire, between the Macer 
donians and the Persians. 

The discharged veterans, 10,000 in number, were 
then dismissed with every token of respect and aflPectioi]. 
Each received a talent over and above his pay, calcu- 
lated to the time of his arrival in Macedonia. Thp 
children born to them of Asiatic women 1 , Alexand^ 
took under his own charge — to prevent, as he said, 
discord in their families — promising to train them fur 
soldiers, and, when they had grown up, to lead them t> 
Macedonia himself. And he bade them consider it 
as the strongest proof he could give of his regard far 
them, that he appointed Craterus, the friend who wap 
dear to him as his own life, to conduct them hom^. 
With Craterus he had joined Polysperchon ais secon< 
in command, that no embarrassment might arise if 
Craterus, who was in ill-health, should be detained 01 
the roaul. It was not however simply for the sake of 
the veterans, that Craterus was entrusted with this 
commission. He had received other instructions of at 
least equal importance. He was to supersede Antipater 
in the government of Macedonia ; and Antipater was 
to conduct the fresh levies to the king. Though Arrian 

1 The Epigoniy properly so called : for the name was sometimes incor- 
rectly applied to the young barbarian recruits. 
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cautions his readers not to rely on writers who affect 
to disclose the most secret counsels of princes, it can 
hardly be doubted that by this time Alexander’s confi- 
dence in Antipater had begun to give way to his 
mother's continued accusations, and to the complaints 
which he received from other persons, against the 
regent. If we may judge from the scanty accounts 
remaining of Antipater's private habits and sentiments, 
there was reason to think, that he disapproved of many 
of the king's proceedings. He is reported to have 
remarked, when he heard of Parmenio's death : If 

Parmenio conspired against Alexander, who is to be 
trusted ? If not, what is to be done ? " ^ And he might 
be supposed to be no better satisfied with the execution 
of his own son-in-law, Alexander the Lyncestian. He 
retained the old Macedonian simplicity in his dress and 
manner of living, to a degree which attracted notice, by 
its contrast with the habits of the age, and which must 
have appeared still more singular, when compared with 
the splendour of Alexander’s court.2 The looms of 
Ipnia were kept in constant activity to supply purple 
robes for the courtiers^ ; while Antipater still wore a 
garment adorned only with a plain white border. And 
Alexander is said to have observed, when this was 
mentioned to him, that though Antipater’s outside was 
so homely, he was all purple within."^ That there was 
a real foundation for the prevailing opinion, that the 
regent had sunk in the king's favour, seems clear from 
the fact, that he sent his son Cassander to court to 
defend his conduct : and it appears that he had also 
entered into a secret treaty with the ^tolians.^ 

Alexander's attention had also been drawn of late 
towards the state of Greece, and particularly towards 
Athens. Nothing had occurred there that could fairly 
be interpreted as a sign of defiance or hostility : but it 

* Plut. R. et I. Ap. Antip. 1. * 

2 Athen. xii. 71. 

3 Athen. xii. p. 539. F. 

^ Plut. R. et L Ap. Alex. 17^*'E^cii8iv iihdot ik»sr6f^vfpe> 

® Plut. Al. 40. 
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seems that this resentment, kindled by the flight of Har- 
palus, turned itself against the people among whom the 
fugitive had sought shelter, and that he meditated a 
signal revenge. It may easily be conceived, that he was 
still more impatient of every appearance of opposition 
from the Greeks, than from his Macedonians, and he 
had adopted two measures, which left no doubt as to 
the footing on which the Greeks were henceforth to con- 
sider themselves as standing with respect to him, and 
were calculated to put an end to all resistance to his 
authority. It will be more convenient to reserve an ac- 
count of the reception which these measures met with 
in Greece, for a subsequent chapter : but they must be 
mentioned here, as they throw light on Alexander's 
character and views. One was a decree, published at 
the Olympic games (b.c. 324), by which he enjoined, 
that all the exiles who had been forced to quit their 
homes for any other offence than sacrilege and murder, 
should be permitted to return. This measure was ma- 
nifestly designed for the benefit of that numerous class 
of persons who had been defeated in the struggles of 
the Greek parties, and banished by their adversaries. 
Their return would have established the predominance 
of the Macedonian interest in every Greek city, almost 
as effectually as a Macedonian garrison. It was a stroke 
of policy ; the policy of an enemy, who wished to divide, 
that he might rule. But the other measure looks more 
like the act of a despot, who would degrade a conquered 
people, that he might trample upon them. It was a 
requisition, sent round to the principal states of Greece, 
demanding divine honours for Alexander. It is true 
that such things were no longer looked at by the Greeks 
so seriously as they had once been : there had also been 
instances in which honours of this kind had been paid 
to persons much inferior to Alexander in dignity and 
power : as to Lysander : it was indeed no more than 
Harpalus had exacted, though not from Greeks, for his 
deceased mistress. Possibly too Alexander's envoys 
may have ventured to alledge the example of the Mace- 
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donians : and very probably he expected, that the re- 
luctance of the Macedonians might be softened by the 
acquiescence of the Greeks. This last supposition, 
though it could not alter the character of the measure 
in the eyes of those to whom it was dictated, would cer- 
tainly present it in a less odious light to us.^ 

After the departure of Craterus, Alexander set out for 
Ecbatana. The state of the treasure, and the country, 
which had been so long in such hands as those of Ole- 
ander and Sitalces, demanded his attention. It was also 
a point where he might collect information, and concert 
measures, with regard to the regions which bounded his 
dominions on the north along the coasts of the Caspian 
Sea, concerning which his knowledge was hitherto very 
imperfect. But no doubt one of his main objects was 
to gratify the Medians by a residence of some months 
in their splendid capital, one of the proudest cities of 
the ancient world, where his Persian predecessors had 
been used to hold their court during a part of the year. 
Their sojourn had been a burdensome honour to their 
subjects : for the host which they brought with them 
was to be supported at the expense of the country 
Alexander’s presence was everywhere felt as a blessing. 
In his progress through Media he viewed the pastures 
celebrated — it seems, under the name of the Nyssean 
plain — for the number and excellence of the horses 
bred in them. The number had amounted to 150,000 ; 


' Droysen (Al. p.524.) elaborately vindicates the policy of the measure, 
which, according to him, was absolutely necessary for the stability of Alex- 
ander’s throne ; adding the very questionable assertion, that all monarch- 
ical governments rest on the belief, that the sovereign is a being of a higher 
nature. Hut his argument with regard to Alexander, depends on the no 
less precarious assumption, that the effect of the order on the Greeks was 
likely to be that of awakening their veneration for his majesty. It appears 
that the feelings which it really excited, partook much more of either in- 
dignation or contempt. 

^ A tolerably correct notion of the weight of the burden may be formed 
from the list, given by Polyaenus.fiv. 3. 32.), of the provisions daily consumed 
by the Great Ring’s household. The list professes to have been copied fVom 
a brazen column, which Alexander found in a royal palace. As a speci- 
men, we may notice, that it included 400 sheep, 800 lambs, 1(W oxen, 30 
imrscs, 30 deer, 400 fat geese, 300 pigeons, 600 small birds of various kinds, 
^exander ordered the column to be taken down. He limited the daily 
expence of his own table to 10, (KK) drachmas ; which possibly was as much 
as the Persian kings spent for the same purpose. 
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but, through a series of depredations, which mark the 
disordered state of the province, it had been reduced by 
nearly two-thirds. Here he was met by Atropates, the 
satrap of the north-west part of Media, who, it seems, 
entertained him with a masquerade of a hundred women, 
mounted, and equipped with hatchets and short bucklers, 
according to the popular notion of the Amazons. Such 
is Arrian*s conjecture. The fact, whatever it may have 
been, gave rise to a story, that Alexander here received 
an embassy from the queen of the Amazons, and pro- 
mised to pay her a visit. There were several other ob- 
jects on this road to attract his attention in a leisurely 
march: a Boeotian colony planted by Xerxes, which 
still retained a partial use of the Greek language, and 
the garden and monuments of Baghistane, which tra- 
dition ascribed to Semiramis. 

At Ecbatana, after he had dispatched the most import- 
ant business which awaited him there, he solemnised the 
autumnal festival of Dionysus with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. The city was crowded with strangers, who 
came to witness the spectacle ; and 3000 artists are said 
to have been assembled from Greece, to bear a part in 
it. The satrap Atropates feasted the whole army; and 
the Macedonian officers seem to have vied with each 
other in courtly arts. They put proclamations into the 
mouths of the heralds, breathing, it is said, a strain of 
flattery, such as had scarcely been heard by the Persian 
kings. 1 One of these, which was preserved as a specimen 
of insolent servility but is more remarkable as an indi- 
cation of Alexander's sentiments, was made by Gorgus, 
the master of the armoury, who presented him with a 
crown worth 3000 gold pieces, and undertook to furnish 
10,000 complete suits of armour, and as many missiles 
of every sort proper for the attack of a town, when- 
ever he should lay siege to Athens. 

Among the theatrical exhibitions there was one which, 

* Kv^vy/u»r» ^ Ih^nxiie Athen. 

xit. 53. 

* 'Txt^rurauMUf rZff’x* xoKctxuetif. 
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through the singularity of the subject, has been in part 
preserved from the oblivion, in which the rest, with 
numberless better things, have been lost. It was a little 
drama of the satirical class, entitled Agen, the work, as 
was generally believed, of one Python, possibly the By- 
zantian, Philip's secretary ^ ; but there was also a sin- 
gular report, that it was written by Alexander himself. 
If he did not even suggest the subject, or any of the 
scenes, the passages which have been preserved were cer- 
tainly designed to gratify his feelings.^ They allude to 
the flight of Harpalus, who is mentioned both by his own 
name, and by a nickname significant of his most noto- 
rious vice^: to the monument which he had erected at 
Babylon in honour of Pythionice, and to the largess of 
corn by which he had obtained the Athenian franchise. 
The wretched state of Athens, as if it needed such be- 
nefactions, is described in a tone of bitter sarcasm, which 
passes into that of earnest hostility, when one of the 
speakers observes, that the corn was Glycera's, but might 
perhaps prove a fatal pledge of friendship to those who 
had received it."^ There can be no doubt that in these 
words the poet meant to speak Alexander's mind. But 
the festival was interrupted by an event, which Alexander 
felt as the greatest calamity of his life. Hephaestion had 
been attacked some days before by a fever, which at first 
did not show any alarming symptoms. Trusting to his 

1 Athenaeus calls him first (xiii. 50.) i and afterwards (a 68.) 

0 K. 4} 0 One might be inclined to suspect some confusion be- 

tween K.otTM9ouct and Aiv/ 0 r« 

2 According to Athenaeus (xiii. 68.), the Agen was exhibited during the 

Dionysia celebrated on the banks of the Hydaspes. But as it is certain, 
that the flight of Harpalus did not take place before Alexander’s return 
from India, there must be some error in the name Hydaspes. Droysen 
would read for 'T5a0-jr0y, and supposes the Agen to have been per- 

formed at Susa. Specious as this conjecture is, two reasons induce me to 
reject it. The Dionysia celebrated by Alexander at Ecbatana were very 
famous (Athen. xii. p. 538. A.), but we do not hear of any at Susa. This in- 
deed of itself would be a slight objection. But another which seems deci- 
sive is, that at Susa Alexander could not have heard of the fugitive’s 
reception at Athens: and there was therefore no provocation for the threat. 
To suppose that Alexander encouraged such language on a bare surmise — 
as Droysen seems to intimate (Al. p. 632.) — would both be violently impro- 
bable, and reflect little honour on his temper, or his judgment. 

’Erro J’ icate Aiinunv »«vx irctjfxf 
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youth, and his strong constitution, he had it appears 
neglected the directions of his physician, and by his 
imprudence so inflamed the disease, that it carried him 
suddenly off. It was a day which was to have been 
devoted to the gymnastic exercises of the boys. Alex- 
ander was witnessing a footrace, when a message was 
brought to him that Hephsestion was worse. He in- 
stantly hurried to his friend’s bedside, but before he 
arrived Hephsestion had expired. Alexander’s grief, 
though riot embittered by self-reproach, was passionate 
and violent, as that which he showed at the death of 
Clitus. There is no evidence that Hephsestion possessed 
any qualities that deserved the preference with which 
Alexander distinguished him : and indeed there are in- 
timations that, even in Alexander’s judgment, his chief 
merit was the devotion and obsequiousness with which 
he requited his master’s partiality.^ Perhaps if the 
attachment had been more considerately formed, the loss 
would have been less keenly felt. After the first trans- 
ports of anguish had subsided, Alexander sought con- 
solation in the extravagant honours which he paid to his 
departed favourite, and in the vain semblance of grief, 
which he forced all persons and things around him to 
put on. We may refuse, with Arrian, to believe that he 
was so barbarous and frantic, as to put the innocent 
physician to death, and to pull down the temple of Es- 
culapius, if there was one, at Ecbatana. But there is 
no reason why we should question Plutarch’s statement, 
that he ordered the horses and mules to be shorn, and 
the town-walls to be dismantled of their battlements.^ 


J Plut. Al, 47. Hephaestion’s merits are summed up in the epithet 
(Friend to Alexander) : it seems that Alexander himself 
could not help respecting Craterus more. When the favourite quarrelled 
with Craterus in India, Alexander sharply rebuked Hephaestion, saying, 
he must be mad if he is not aware that without Alexander he would be 
nothing. 

2 Droysen rejects these reports with the utmost contempt: perhaps for- 
getting what Herodotus (ix. S4.) relates of the mourning for Masistius, in 
which the Persians shaved themselves^ and the horses, and the beasts qfbur^ 
den: a precedent, which at least proves, that there is nothing absurd, or 
incredible, in Plutarch's account: if it does not render it certain, that the 
same marks of grief were a necessary part of the general mourning ordered 
by Alexander. 
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These were probably among the customary signs of a 
general mourning on the death of the Persian kings : and 
it is certain that he directed one to be observed through- 
out his Asiatic dominions. He also commanded that, 
as was usual on the same occasions, the sacred fire should 
be quenched in all the Persian sanctuaries until the fu- 
neral was over. For this preparations were made on a 
scale of more than royal magnificence. He ordered 
Perdiccas to convey the corpse to Babylon, where a pile 
was to be built at the expence of 10,000 talents, and fu- 
neral games, gymnastic and musical, were to be celebrated, 
with a splendour never before witnessed : for which pur- 
pose all the artists assembled at Ecbatana were to repair 
to the capital. The courtiers, especially those who might 
be suspected to entertain very different feelings, endea- 
voured to prove their sympathy with the king by extra- 
ordinary tokens of veneration for the departed favourite. 
Eumenes, who had lately had a violent quarrel with him, 
which was only composed by the royal authority, dex- 
terously set the example, and dedicated himself and his 
arms to the deceased : perhaps anticipating Alexander's 
wish, that Hephaestion should receive sacred honours. 
He was anxious that this should be done under the 
sanction of religious authority, and therefore sent to 
consult the oracle of Ammon on the question, whether 
Hephaestion should be worshipped as a hero or a god. 
In the mean while, it is said, he ordered the sound of 
music to cease in the camp. The division of the cavalry 
which had been commanded by Hephaestion, was to re- 
tain his name, and the officer to whom it was committed 
was to be regarded only as his lieutenant. ^ 

These fantastic cares, however, served but to cherish 
his melancholy, and his ofiicers endeavoured to divert 
him by some fitter occupation, which might draw him 
from Ecbatana, where he was constantly reminded of his 
bereavement. He at length began to rouse himself, and 
complied with their wishes. An object opportunely pre- 

* Arrian, vii. 14. 
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sented itself, which called him again into action, and in 
the manner most suited to the present temper of his soul. 
The Cossaeans, who inhabited the highlands on the con- 
fines of Media and Persia, were still unsubdued ; and, 
relying on their mountain strongholds, continued from 
time to time to make predatory inroads on their neigh- 
bours. Though it was now the depth of winter, Alex- 
ander set out to punish and quell them. He divided his 
forces into two columns, and gave the command of one 
to Ptolemy. The obstacles opposed by the country and 
the season were such as he was used to overcome : the 
barbarians could do little to bar his progress. They 
were hunted like wild beasts into their lairs, and every 
man taken capable of bearing arms was put to the sword. 
It was a sacrifice to the shade of Hephsestion, in which 
Alexander might see another resemblance to Achilles. 
He then crossed the mountains, and, coming down upon 
the Tigris, took the direct road to Babylon. 

At the distance of some days' march from the city, 
he was met by presages of impending calamity. A 
deputation of the Chaldsean priests came to the camp, 
and requested a private audience, in which they in- 
formed him, that their god Belus had revealed to them 
that some danger threatened him, if he should at that 
time enter Babylon. Alexander is said to have replied 
with a verse of Euripides, expressing disbelief in divi- 
nation. But it is certain that the warning sank deep 
into his mind. The state of his feelings was apt for 
gloomy forebodings : and there was a strange harmony 
between the words of the Chaldseans, and an intimation 
which he had lately received from a Greek soothsayer, 
named Peithagoras. Peithagoras had been requested 
by his brother ApoUodorus, — who had commanded the 
troops left at Babylon with Mazseus, and though he 
had accompanied the king to Ecbatana, did not feel 
secure of his favour, — to discover, if he could, through 
his art, whether the general had any thing to fear 
either from Alexander or Hephaestion. An answer 
came from Babylon that, as to Hephaestion, he was 
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safe : the victims showed that the favourite would soon 
he out of their way : and the next day Hephaestion 
died. Shortly after a like prediction came with regard 
to Alexander himself : and Apollodorus was loyal or 
prudent enough to disclose it to the king, who com- 
mended him for his openness. A still more marvellous 
story afterwards found credit : that Calanus, just before 
his death, had declined to take leave of Alexander, 
saying, that he should soon meet him at Babylon. 
Still the priests found that they could not induce the 
king to give up his intention of visiting the capital of 
his empire, where many important affairs were to be 
transacted, and embassies from remote parts of the 
world were awaiting his arrival. They then urged him 
at least not to enter the city in the direction in which 
he was then marching, by the eastern gate, so as to 
have his face turned toward the dark west ; but to make 
a circuit, and enter from the opposite quarter. This 
mysterious advice struck Alexander's fancy ; he wished 
to comply with it, and for that purpose altered the 
course of his march, and proceeded some distance along 
the bank of the Euphrates. But he then found that 
the lakes and morasses formed by the inundations of 
the river to the west of Babylon, would prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle. He was still reluctant to neglect 
the warning of the Chaldseans, but yet not now indis- 
posed to listen to Anaxarchus, and the other philoso- 
phical Greeks about him, who treated the occult science, 
and especially its Babylonian professors, with contempt. 
There was however another motive for distrust, which 
weighed still more with him. He had begun to con- 
ceive a suspicion, that his priestly counsellors were less 
concerned about his safely, than their own. It ap- 
peared, that they and their order had reason to dread 
the account to which they would probably be called on 
his arrival. Alexander, before he left Babylon, had 
ordered the great temple, which Xerxes had demolished, 
to be rebuilt : the work was placed under the superin- 
tendence of the priests, who might have been expected 
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to show the greatest zeal for its accomplishment. Yet 
Alexander had complained of the remissness with which 
it was carried on, and he had since discovered the cause. 
The revenues which had been assigned by the Assyrian 
kings, for the maintenance of the temple-worship, were 
also managed by the priests, and, while the temple lay 
in ruins, had l^en applied by them to their own use. 
They knew that Alexander’s presence would soon put 
an end to such abuses ; and he might therefore well 
doubt that the oracle, with which they attempted to 
delay his coming, had been given by the god. We do 
not hear that he suspected any collusion between them 
and other persons at Babylon : yet the example of 
ApoUodorus seems to show, that such a suspicion would 
not have been unreasonable. 

Thus then he at length entered Babylon, not with- 
out a secret misgiving, by the ominous quarter. ' The 
Great City had probably never before witnessed so stir- 
ring a scene as was exhibited by the crowds now 
assembled for various purposes within its walls. Near- 
chus had brought in the fleet from Opis: the vessels 
transported over land from Phoenicia had come down 
from Thapsacus: the harbour was in progress, and 
other ships were on the stocks in the arsenals of Babylon 
itself, for which Alexander had ordered the cypress trees, 
the only ship- timber its territory yielded, to be felled. 
Another crowd of workmen and artists were busied with 


* That Alexander’s return to Babylon took place early in 323. may now 
be considered as sufficiently certain. Vincent’s remark : “ 1 cannot dis- 
cover in any of the historians two winters after Alexander’s return to 
Susa so clearly expresses the inference which any unprejudiced reader 
must draw from the narratives remaining to us, that Mr. Clinton would 
certainly never have disputed it (F. H. p. 231.), if, through his oversight in 
the previous chronology — having brought Alexander to Taxila a year too 
soon — he had not found a yearon his hands, which he could only dispose 
of at Babylon. He has thris been induced to admit as a sufficient answer 
to Vincent’s objection, a series of fictions and fallacies, resting chiefly on 
the groundless supposition, that the works mentioned were all begun after 
Alexander’s arrival. The contrary is plainly implied in Arrian’s state- 
ment from Aristobulus, vii. 19. : and the conjecture, that Alexander made 
two voyages from Babylon, is utterly inconsistent with Arrian’s narrative. 
It Is not the only instance in which the writer whose opinion Mr. Clinton 
adopts, has misled his readers, not merely through ignorance, but by an 
unseasonable display of the kind of knowledge which he really possessed. 
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Hephffistion’s funeral pile, and with the preparations 
for his obsequies. And never before had Alexander's 
imperial greatness been so conspicuously displayed as in 
the embassies from foreign states, which were now in 
attendance at his court. It seems indeed that there was 
a disposition among some of his historians to exaggerate 
the number and variety of those embassies. We must 
perhaps pass over as doubtful those which are said to 
have come — surprising the Macedonians and the Greeks 
by the novelty and strangeness of their names and garb 

— from the European Scythians, from Celtic and Iberian 
tribes, from Ethiopia, and from Carthage: though rea- 
sons may be assigned, why the Carthaginians at least 
should have thought it expedient to propitiate the master 
of Asia and of Egypt. Yet it seems to have been better 
ascertained, that among the envoys there were some from 
Libya — probably the part between Egypt and Cyrene 

— who came to present him with crowns, and to con- 
gratulate him on the conquest of Asia, and from at 
least three of the Italian nations, the Bruttians, Luca- 
nians, and Tyrrhenians. The object of the Italian 
embassies is not mentioned : those of the Bruttians 
and Lucanians may be easily accounted for, since, only 
six or seven years before, the conqueror's kinsman and 
namesake, Alexander of Epirus, had perished in war 
with them. If this was their motive, and indeed 
whatever may have been the interests for the sake of 
which they undertook so long a journey, we might have 
expected that their most powerful neighbour would not 
have been unconcerned about the issue of their negotia- 
tions : and hence we are prepared to accept the testimony 
of the authors who related, that they were met at Baby- 
lon by envoys from Rome, though it was not confirmed 
by Ptolemy or Aiistobulus, and though the scene may 
appear to us so memorable, as to have afforded tempta- 
tion for fiction: for the fact was recorded before the 
greatness of the Roman name could have suggested the 
thought. Strabo mentions an occasion which might have 
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led to this embassy.^ Alexander — we know not pre- 
cisely when — had sent remonstrances to the Romans on 
account of injuries which his subjects had suffered from 
the pirates of Antium, which was subject to Rome: and 
the same fact, as Niebuhr observes, throws light on the 
embassy of the Tyrrhenians — the maritime inhabitants 
of Etruria. Most readers perhaps will be inclined to 
adopt the opinion of that great historian on another 
question, which has been variously viewed from Livy's 
days down to our own. He thinks, that Alexander 
would probably have been satisfied with such a supre- 
macy in Italy, as he had acquired in Greece: that no 
general confederacy would have been formed against 
him by the Italian states: and that Rome, single-handed, 
could not long have withstood such an army as he could 
have brought against her, backed by the forces, and trea- 
sure, of Greece, Asia, and Africa. 

Among the embassies were several from Greek cities, 
sent, some to offer presents, some to seek the king’s aid 
or intervention in public and private affairs, and some to 
remonstrate against the decree for the restoration of the 
exiles. To those who came on this last business he gave 
audience after the rest: probably to mark his displea- 
sure at the application, for he cannot have listened to it 
favourably, though he strove to send all away satisfied. 
To the others he gave precedence according to the dig- 
nity of their temples. So Elis took the lead, and was 
followed by Delphi and Corinth: but the shrine of 
Ammon was recognised as second to Olympia. The 
Epidaurians received an offering for their god, though 
Alexander added the remark, that Esculapius might have 
treated him better, than to suffer him to lose his dearest 
friend. 

The honours designed for Hepheestion continued to 

* V. p. 2S2. (376. Tauchn.) It Is remarkable, that both Droysen (Al. 
p. 564.), and it seems Niebuhr himself (iii, p. 195.\ have confounded what 
Strabo says of Alexander, with what he adds of Demetrius : that he sent 
back the pirates whom he took. Of Alexander he only relates, that he 
made complaints in a letter iiritrTuXi). The fact of the embassy 

was recurueU o> Ciitarchus, who wrote not long after Alexander’s death. 
PUn. N. H. iii. 9. 
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share his earnest attention with graver business. The 
funeral pile was at length completed, and was a marvel 
of splendour, such as the gorgeous East had never be- 
held. A part of the wall of Babylon, to the length of 
about a mile, was thrown down to furnish materials for 
the basement, and the shell of the building. It was a 
square tower, and each side, at least at the foot, measured 
a stade in breadth: the height was about 200 feet, di- 
vided into thirty stories, roofed with the trunks of palm 
trees. The whole of the outside was covered with 
groups of colossal figures, and other ornaments, all of 
gold, ivory, and other precious materials, and it was sur- 
mounted by statues of sirens, so contrived as to emit a 
plaintive melody. All who courted the king’s favour 
contributed their oflPerings to the work, or to the obse- 
quies. As to the magnificence of the concluding cere- 
mony, of the funeral games and banquet, nothing more 
need be said, than that it corresponded to the richness 
of this astonishing work of art, which was raised at an 
expence about ten times exceeding that of the Parthenon^, 
merely to be devoured by the flames. 

Alexander was not of a character to continue long 
brooding over melancholy thoughts. ^ He appears now 
to have resumed his great plans with his wonted energy. 
It was about this time, that he sent out the three ex- 
peditions already mentioned to explore the coast of 
Arabia. He was also intent on discoveries in another 
quarter. He was impressed with the belief, that the 
Caspian Sea was connected by some outlet at its north- 
ern extremity with the ocean which girded the earth, 
and perhaps hoped that a passage might be found 
through this channel to the coast of India. With this 
view he sent Heraclides, with a party of shipwrights, 
to the shores of the Caspian, to build a fleet, which 

> See Leake, Athens, p. 419. The alteration in the value of money is to 
be taken into account, 

2 Here again Droysen’s picture of Alexander’s dejection (p. 567.): With 

Hephsc^tion his youth had sunk into the grave : and, though scarcely 
beyond the threshold of manhood, he began fast to grow old,” seems 
violently overcharged. 
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might survey its coasts, and ascertain its limits. In 
the mean while, he undertook an excursion from Ba- 
bylon on the Euphrates, to inspect the canal called the 
Pallacopas, which branched from it to the south-west, 
both for the purpose of effecting any improvement which 
might appear practicable in the distribution of its waters 
for the benefit of the surrounding country, and to ascer- 
tain the nature of the obstacles which barred the com- 
munication with Arabia on this side. ^ The Pallacopas 
had been formed to discharge the superfluous waters of 
the Euphrates, when they rose to their greatest height 
after the melting of the snows, and it was then neces- 
sary to close its mouth that it might not drain the main 
stream. But on account of the softness of its bed, this 
was an extremely difficult operation, which commonly 
required the incessant labour of 10,000 men for three 
months. Alexander turned his thoughts to devise* a 
remedy for this inconvenience, and, having found that 
about three miles beyond the mouth of the canal, the 
ground on the right bank became firm and rocky, he 
determined permanently to stop up the ancient entrance, 
and to make a new cut, which might be more easily 
closed at the proper season. He then sailed down the 
Pallacopas into the lakes which received its waters, and 
examined the channels by which they were connected 
with each other. On a part of the shore his eye was 
struck by a point, which seemed to him well adapted 
for the site of a city, and he ordered one to be built 
there, which he afterwards peopled with a colony of 
Greek mercenaries. The circuit was large, and the 
passages so intricate, that he was once separated for 


^ Mr. ■Williams (Geogr. of Anc. As., p. 174.) labours hard to prove in the 
teeth of Arrian,— who happens expressly to mention that Alexander, as he 
sailed back from the lakes, had Babylon on his left, — that the Pallacopas 
was above Babylon. With more than the usual ill fortune which seems to 
attend his remarks on the text of the ancient authors, he thinks that every 
scholar will see that iyvoi (he resolved) in Arrian vii. 21. should be changed 
to oariyvdt (he despaired). The question is one with which scholarship has 
very little to do. Who can believe that Alexander despaired of forming 
an efficient barrier at the entrance of the canal, when the Babylonian 
satrap formed one evefy year, which lasted until it became necessary to 
open it again ? and if he had despaired, what was the use of the new cut ? 
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some time from the main body of the squadron. On 
his return through this maze of waters^ an accident 
occurred, trifling in itself, but sufficiently ominous, it 
seems, to revive the uneasy feelings with which he had 
entered Babylon, and which had subsided when he saw 
himself once more out of it, and the prediction of the 
Chaldaeans apparently belied. On the reedy margin of 
the lake stood here and there some monuments, tombs, 
it was said, of ancient Assyrian kings. As the royal 
galley, which. Alexander steered himself, passed near 
one of them, a sudden gust of wind carried away his 
causia into the water, and lodged the light diadem which 
circled it on one of the reeds that grew out of the tomb. 
One of the sailors immediately swam oflP to recover it, 
and, to keep it dry, placed it on his own head. Alex- 
ander rewarded him with a talent, but at the same time 
ordered him to be flogged, for the thoughtlessness with 
. which he had assumed the ensign of royalty. The di- 
viners, it is said, took the matter more seriously, and 
advised the king to avert the omen by the infliction of 
death on the offender. In later times his offence, for 
the sake of the omen, was ascribed to Seleucus. 

On his return he found all the preparations for his 
intended expedition nearly complete. The fleet was 
equipped, and he exercised it frequently in manoeuvres 
and rowing-matches on the Euphrates. Fresh troops 
had arrived from the Western provinces, and Peucestes 
had brought an army of 20,000 Persians, and a body 
of mountaineers from the Cosssean and Tapyrian high- 
lands. The Persians Alexander incorporated with his 
Macedonian infantry ; so as in every file of sixteen to 
combine twelve Persians, armed with bows or javelins, 
with four heavy-armed Macedonians, selected from 
those who had been rewarded for their services, and 
taking the places of honour, the first three, and the last 
in the file. And now the envoys whom he had sent to the 
oracle of Ammon returned with the answer, that Hephses- 
tion was to be worshipped as a hero. This was probably 
as much as Alexander had desired. He immediately 
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proceeded to give effect to the injunction, and sent 
orders to his satrap Cleomenes, to erect two temples to 
the new hero, one in Alexandria, the other on the isle 
of Pharos : and he was weak enough to add, — if the 
letter which Arrian quotes was genuine, — that, if 
Cleomenes did but show himself diligent in this busi- 
ness, and in the care of the Egyptian sanctuaries, all 
else that had been, or should be, faulty in his admini- 
stration should be overlooked, — an extraordinary licence 
indeed, unless Alexander thought it prudent to tem- 
porise with a man conscious of many flagrant offences, 
who had so important a province in his hands. 

Fresh envoys had also arrived from Greece — from 
what states we are not informed — to render him the 
divine honours which he had demanded.' They came 
crowned, according to the custom of persons sent on a 
sacred mission to a temple, offered golden crowns to 
him, and saluted him with the title of a god. But, 
Arrian observes with emphatic simplicity, he was now 
not far from his end. It seemed to be announced by 
another sinister omen. The king had been busied with 
the enrolment of the newly-arrived troops, in council 
with his officers, who were seated on each side of the 
throne. Feeling thirst, he withdrew to refresh him- 
self ; the council rose for a time, and none were left in 
the hall but the attendant eunuchs. Before he returned, 
a man entered the apartment, mounted the steps of the 
throne, and seated himself on it. The slaves had pro- 
bably been kept motionless by amazement, when they 
should have prevented him : but, when the deed was 
done, the etiquette of the Persian court forbade them to 
lay their hands on one who occupied the seat of royalty, 
and they rent their clothes and beat their breasts in 
helpless consternation. The man was examined, and 
put to the torture, by Alexander s orders, who suspected 
a treasonable design. According to some accounts, he 

1 Mr. Williams, not knowing, it seoms, that these honours had been re- 
quired by Alexander, speaks, with the indignation befitting a professed 
admirer of the Chinese constitution, of the servile republicans, wno hailed 
him with divine honours. 
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was a Messenian^ named Dionysius, who had been a 
long time in prison, and had just made his escape. We 
may infer, that he was out of his senses. He could give 
no explanation of his act, but that it had come into his 

mind. Hence it seemed the more manifest to the sooth- 

« 

sayers, that it must be viewed as a sign of impending 
evil. Alexander himself probably so considered it, and 
it was the more alarming, as it followed so many others. 
For, on his arrival at Babylon, he had inquired of Pei- 
thagoras as to the nature of the tokens which he had 
seen in the victims, when he was consulted by his 
brother ; and when he heard that the same part of the 
liver was wanting in that which was inspected for a 
revelation of his own destiny, as in that which had 
suggested the prediction already fulfilled by the death 
of Hephflestion, it is said that he did not dissemble the 
impression which the omen made on his mind. That 
he was haunted by his gloomy forebodings, and super- 
stitious fancies, to the degree which Plutarch describes, 
is hardly credible, unless he was already unconsciously 
affected by the disorder which proved fatal to him : as 
on the other hand it seems probable that its secret germs 
may have been cherished by the dejected state of his 
spirits. The same causes may have led him to indulge 
more freely than usual in the pleasures of the table, 
while even slight excesses were peculiarly dangerous. 
From the presence of the disease, before its symptoms 
had become manifest, we may perhaps best explain the 
behaviour which Plutarch attributes to him in the in- 
terview which he had with Antipater’s son, Cassander, 
shortly before his death; a scene, which appears to 
have been attended with very important consequences. 
Alexander confronted Cassander with Antipater’s ac- 
cusers : and when Cassander treated their charges as 
groundless calumnies, sternly interrupted him, and 
asked whether men who had suffered no wrong would 
have travelled so far to prefer a calumnious charge ? 
Cassander pleaded, that the greater the distance from 
the scene of the alleged injury, the safer was the ca- 
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lumny. But the king indignantly replied, that Cassan- 
der showed how well he had studied Aristotle’s sophistry, 
by which every argument might be turned two opposite 
ways, but that it should avail nothing, if the complaints 
proved to be in any degree well-founded. So far indeed 
we only* see a proof that Alexander retained the full 
vigour of his mind and character. Plutarch however 
adds, what is more difficult to believe, that, because 
Cassander, at bis first audience, could not keep his coun- 
tenance at the sight of the Persian ceremonial, which 
was entirely new to him, Alexander seized him by the 
hair, and dashed his head against the wall. This may 
be a gross exaggeration : but that Cassander’s reception 
was so harsh and violent as to leave an indelible impres- 
sion of fear and hatred on his soul, is confirmed, as 
strongly as such a fact can be, by his subsequent con- 
duct. 

The preparations for the projected campaign were 
now so far advanced, that Alexander celebrated a so- 
lemn sacrifice for its success. On this occasion he 
distributed victims and wine among the troops by com- 
panies, that the Macedonians and Persians, who had 
been so lately brought together, might be disposed by 
his liberality, and by the season of convivial enjoyment, 
to more cordial union. He at the same time enter- 
tained his principal officers at a banquet, and continued 
drinking with them to a late hour of the evening. As 
he was retiring to rest, he was invited by Medius — 
who it seems had of late been admitted to an intimacy 
with him something like Hephaestion’s — to a revel, 
which was to be followed by a fresh drinking-bout. 
He complied, and the greater part of the night seems 
to have been thus spent. The next evening he again 
banqueted at the house of Medius, and again the ca- 
rousal was prolonged to a very late hour. It was at 
the close of this banquet, after he had refreshed himself 
with a bath, that he felt the symptoms of fever so 
strongly as to be induced to sleep there. The grasp of 
death was on him, though his robust frame yielded 
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only after a hard struggle to the gradual prevalence of 
the malady. 

We have a minute and seemingly complete account 
of his last illness, in an official diary which Arrian 
transcribed. Nevertheless various reports, which it 
does not sanction, were current in ancient times, and 
one of them, which ascribed his death to gross intem- 
perance, has always been very generally believed. 
Another, which has been as generally rejected, attri- 
buted it to a dose of poison, contrived by Aristotle, 
conveyed by Cassander, and administered by lollas, 
another of Antipater’s sons, who filled the office of cup- 
bearer to the king. As this report was undoubtedly in- 
vented by Cassander’s enemies, so the other may have been 
first circulated by him and his partizans. It represents 
Alexander as having drained an enormous cup, a bowl 
of Hercules, as it was called, and as having instantly 
sunk as from a sudden blow. This incident certainly 
would not have appeared on the face of the journal ; 
but neither does it seem quite consistent with Alex- 
ander’s habits, who, according to Aristobulus, drank 
chiefly for the sake of prolonging conversation, nor with 
other details which have been preserved concerning the 
banquet.! If he had been in his usual state of health, 
the debauch described in the journal would probably 
have produced no effect on him. It may however both 
have hastened the outbreak of the fever, and have ren- 
dered it fatal. Aristobulus related another fact, which 
the journal passed over in silence ; that in a paroxysm 
of the fever, the patient quenched his thirst with a 
large draught of wine. 

It seems that, for three or four days, though the 
disease was making steady progress, he was not sensible 
of his danger. On the morrow of the first attack he 
fixed the time of departure, both for the army and the 

* N)cobul6 (Athen. xii. 53.) related that Alexander on this occasion re- 
cited a passage out of tlie Andromeda of Euripides, from memory. It is 
added indeed, that he drank freely, and urged others to follow his example. 
But this description conveys the impression that the entertainment still 
preserved its intellectual character. 
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fleet. The land force was to move on the fourth day, 
and he himself to embark the day after. He then 
crossed over to the royal park on the other side of the 
river, and spent the next day chiefly in the company of 
Medius, but appointed to give audience to his generals 
the next morning. During the night the fever raged 
without intermission, yet he gave his orders to Near- 
chus, and the other generals, as if he should be ready 
to embark on the day after the morrow. And so, from 
day to day, as his strength declined, he continued to 
admit them into his presence, and to make fresh ar- 
rangements for the commencement of the expedition. 
But on the sixth day it was with difficulty that he 
could bear the exertion necessary for his customary 
morning sacrifice. Still he retained hope, or at least 
would not part with the show of it, but conferred with 
his officers on the subject of the voyage. The next 
day however he seems to have felt that he was dying, 
and ordered himself to be conveyed back from the park 
to the state-palace : and here, when the generals were 
admitted into his chamber, they found him still sensible, 
but speechless. 

All around him now began to despair : a report ran 
through the army, that he. was already dead ; and the 
men, partly to ascertain the fact, partly that they might 
once more see him alive, insisted on entering the palace. 
They were permitted to pass in succession through the 
room where he lay. Though unable to speak he still 
recognized them, and had strength enough, though with 
difficulty, to make signs to them with his hands and 
his head, and with expressive glances. It was felt that 
no human aid could be of any avail. Four of the ge- 
nerals, Pithon, Attains, Demophon, and Peucestes, 
passed a night in the temple of Serapis seeking an 

1 Mr. Williams (Al. p. 395.) has taken occasion from this mention of 
Serapis to make a very unjust attack on Tacitus, whoin he ventures to 
stigmatise as a gross perverter of the truths on account of the story 
which he reports on the authority of the Egyptian priests, Hist. iv. 83. foL 
The existence of the temple at Babylon does not even prove that Serapis 
was an Assyrian god : and Tacitus does not profess to give an account qf 
the. introduction qf the worship of Serapis into Egypt. On the contrary he 
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oracular vision, which might suggest a remedy. The 
god, it seems, was silent. Seleucus and two others then 
inquired at his shrine, whether it would be better for 
Alexander to be brought into the temple, as a suppliant 
for relief. And now a voice was heard from the inner- 
most recess, enjoining that he should not be brought, 
but should stay where he was : so it would be best for 
him. Soon after he had received this answer, he ex- 
pired. 

But if for himself this was the happiest end of all 
earthly cares, there was still a question of deep import- 
ance to those who survived him : how he wished to dis- 
pose of his empire. On this subject however nothing 
was recorded in the official diary, or by Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus. It seems that he himself had never men- 
tioned it, while he was still able to express his will, and 
that no one else had ventured to touch on it. There were 
reports that in his last moments he was asked who 
should succeed him, and that he replied, the worthiest: 
adding, that he foresaw a great contest at his funeral. 
But if this had been his mind, he could not have uttered 
it. There was only one act credibly attested by the 
sequel, which might be interpreted as an intimation of 
his wishes on this point. Just before he breathed his 
last, he drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to 
Perdiccas. 

So passed from the earth one of the greatest of her 
sons : great above most, for what he was in himself, 
and not as many who have borne the title, for what was 
given to him to effect. Great, not merely in the vast 
compass, and the persevering ardour, of his ambition : 
nor in the qualities by which he was enabled to gratify 
it, and lo crowd so many memorable actions within so 


mentions that Ptolemy built the Serapeum, on ground where there was 
sacelluTHf Serapidi atque Isidi antiauitus sacratum. It is not Tacitus 
who has in this instance perverted tne truth : he has only had the mis- 
fortune not to be understood : which he shares, as we have seen, with 
other ancient authors. On the story itself, the reader may find some re> 
marks in the Philological Museum, ii. p. 180. 
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short a period : but in the course which his ambition 
took, in the collateral aims which ennobled and purified 
it, so that it almost grew into one with the highest of 
which man is capable, the desire of knowledge, and the 
love of good. In a word, great as one of the benefac- 
tors of his kind. This praise however would be empty, 
unless it be limited as truth requires, and his claim to 
it must depend on the opinion we fomi of his designs. 

It is not to be supposed, that, in any of his under- 
takings, he was animated by speculative curiosity, or by 
abstract philanthropy. If he sought to discover, as well 
as to conquer, it was because the limits of the known world 
were too narrow for his ambition. His main object un- 
doubtedly was to found a solid and flourishing empire : 
but the means which he adopted for this end, were such 
as the highest wisdom and benevolence might have sug- 
gested to him in his situation, without any selfish motive. 
And as his merit is not the less, because so many of his 
works were swept away by the inroads of savage and fana- 
tical hordes, so it must be remembered, that his untimely 
death left all that he had begun unfinished, and proba- 
bly most of what he meditated unknown: that he could 
hardly be said to have completed the subjugation of all 
the lands comprised within the limits of the Persian 
empire. Still it cannot be denied, that the immediate 
operation of his conquests was highly beneficial to the 
conquered people. This would be true, even if the be- 
nefit had been confined to those advantages which may 
seem purely material: for none were really so. The 
mere circulation of the immense treasures accumulated 
by the ancient rulers, which Alexander scattered with 
such unexampled profusion, was doubtless attended by 
innumerable happy results: by a great immediate in- 
crease of the general well-being, by a salutary excite- 
ment of industry, and commercial activity. The spirit 
of commerce however was still more directly roused, 
and cherished, by the foundation of new cities, in situa- 
tions peculiarly adapted to its ends: by the opening of • 
new channels of communication between opposite extre- 
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mities of the empire, and the removal of obstructions — 
arising from the feebleness and wantonness of the ancient 
government — which before impeded it: by the confi- 
dence inspired by the new order of things, the growing 
consciousness of safety, and expectation of protection and 
encouragement. Let any one contemplate the contrast 
between the state of Asia under Alexander, and the time 
when Egypt was either in revolt against Persia, or visited 
by her irritated conquerors with the punishment of re- 
peated insurrection, when almost every part of the great 
mountain-chain which traverses the length of Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to the borders of India, was inhabited 
by fierce, independent, predatory tribes: when the Persian 
kings themselves were forced to pay tribute before they 
were allowed to pass from one of their capitals to another. 
Let any one endeavour to enter into the feelings, with 
which a Phoenician merchant must have viewed the 
change that took place in the face of the earth, when the 
Egyptian Alexandria had begun to receive and pour out 
an inexhaustible tide of wealth : when Babylon had be- 
come a great port : when a passage was opened both by 
sea and land between the Euphrates and the Indus: 
when the forests on the shores of the Caspian had begun 
to resound with the axe and the hammer. It will then 
appear that this part of the benefits which flowed from 
Alexander’s conquest cannot be easily exaggerated. 

And yet this was perhaps the smallest part of his 
glory : it was much indeed so to cultivate, enrich, and 
beautify this fairest portion of the earth : it was some- 
thing more, to elevate the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter of the people : and this was in a great degree the 
effect, in a still greater degree the tendency, of Alex- 
ander's measures and institutions. It may be truly as- 
serted, that his was the first of the great monarchies 
founded in Asia, that opened a prospect of progressive 
improvement, and not of continual degradation to its 
subjects : it was the first that contained any element of 
moral and intellectual progress. That it did so is cer- 
tain; but it has been disputed, how far this entered 
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into Alexander's intention. We cannot regard him as 
entitled to much honour on this account, unless we ad- 
mit that the great thought of his life was to unite his 
new subjects with the old, so as to form one nation, and 
that for this purpose he wished to raise the Asiatics to 
a level with the Europeans, and, according to the mo- 
dern expression, to Hellenise Asia. It has been con- 
tended, that such a project of amalgamation was too 
chimerical to have been adopted by a prince of Alex- 
ander’s sagacity and judgment : that he must have been 
too well aware of the obstacles which must always have 
rendered it impossible for the new element to penetrate 
and assimilate so vast and heterogeneous a mass, as the 
population of his Asiatic dominions : and that we must 
therefore consider those of his measures which seem 
most clearly to indicate such a design, as merely tempo- 
rary expedients of a conciliating policy, forced upon him 
by his relative weakness. It seems however a sufficient 
reply to this objection to observe, that we can hardly 
now determine what Alexander would have found prac- 
ticable in the course of a long reign : that if there were 
limits, in extent and degree, beyond which he himself 
could not have hoped to realise such an idea, it was still 
an object worthy of all his efforts : and that when we 
see him adopting a series of measures clearly tending to 
this end, it is reasonable to infer that he had the end in 
view. It may be said, that he planted Greek cities in 
\ Asia, merely as either commercial or military posts, to 
fill his treasury, or secure his possessions : that he edu- 
cated the barbarian youth in Greek schools, merely to 
recruit his army; that he promoted intermarriage be- 
tween the Europeans and Asiatics, merely to soothe the 
conquered nations. But he cannot have been blind or 
indifferent to the ultimate tendency of all these steps : 
he must have foreseen, that from each of his new co- 
lonies the language, arts, and manners, the whole genius, 
of Greece, would radiate through the adjacent regions, 
and would gradually enlighten, civilise, and transform, 
their population: he must have known, that by the 
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domestic ties which he formed, and by the education of 
the young, he was raising up a generation which would 
he more open to receive this influence. The extent to 
which the interfusion actually took place, and the Asi- 
atics became Greeks in every thing but blood, was by no 
means small: if Alexander had lived to become the 
founder of a peaceful dynasty, which might have pro- 
secuted his plans, the changes wrought would have been 
incalculably greater. 

It is another question, whether this change of nation- 
ality was in all respects an unmixed good : whether, in 
the old frame of society, in the literature, the arts, the 
manners, and even perhaps in the speculative systems 
of the conquered races, much was not lost and destroyed 
through it, that was worth preserving : whether the new 
forms were not in most cases destitute of life and re- 
ality, an empty varnish, or spiritless imitation. Still 
less should we venture to maintain, that the infinitely 
diversified combination and confusion which ensued, 
between the religions and mythologies of Greece and 
Asia, was anything in itself desirable : or that the new 
rites and creeds, which were the progeny of this unna- 
tural mixture, were not often as odious and baneful, as 
they were wild and fantastic. They at least did not^ 
enter into Alexander’s plans, who merely extended his 
politic protection alike to all modes of worship and be- 
lief: and it would be as unjust to charge him with 
their mischievous consequences, as it seems false to re- 
present him on this account as the Precursor of a better 
Light, which, on the contrary, they contributed more 
than any other cause to refract and obscure. But it 
became Alexander, as a Greek, to believe, that the change 
was on the whole highly beneficial : and we, who owe 
so much of what is best among us to the same culture, 
can hardly charge him with blind partiality. W e must 
rather admire the greatness of mind by which he rose 
above the prejudices of his IMacedonians, who, them- 
selves foreigners, indebted for all that made them 
worthy, or even capable, of their fortune, to their Greek 
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education, were loth to share it with others, whom they 
wished to trample on as barbarians. 

Still there is one side on which Alexander's admini- 
stration appears in a much less favourable light. W e 

must speak with caution on this subject, because we 
are very imperfectly acquainted with his measures, and 
he had scarcely time to unfold his views. Yet it must 
be owned that we cannot perceive even the first lines, 
’ that we catch no hint of any political institutions framed 
to secure the future welfare of his subjects. We do 
not find that in any case he had begun to assume the 
character of a lawgiver ; though Arrian thought him 
as well entitled to divine hdnours as Minos or Theseus. 
\ It is probable indeed that he intended his new colonies 
^ ^,at least should enjoy all the municipal freedom consist- 
ent with the maintenance of an absolute government. 
But we do not know what security he had provided for 
their privileges ; and he seems to have left the mass of 
the people in this respect nearly as it had been under 
its former masters. The only improvement which he 
appears to have introduced into the old system, was to 
restore, perhaps to multiply, the checks by which, ac- 
cording to the earlier policy of the Persian kings them- 
\ selves, their great officers in every province were enabled 
^ to control one another. These checks, as he discovered 
on his return from India, proved utterly ineffectual for 
the protection of life and property ; and though he 
punished the offenders with the utmost rigour, we hear 
of no other precautions that he took against the recur- 
rence of such abuses. When he seated himself on the 
throne of Darius, he assumed, as perhaps was necessary, 
the fulness of despotic sovereignty that had been exer- 
\ cised by his Persian predecessors : and he too was re- 
presented by his satraps. Though he might be able to 
restrain them, it was to be expected, that a successor of 
inferior energy would be forced to connive at their licence: 
from the highest station to the lowest, there was no 
permanent safeguard against misrule. The condition of 
the people was bettered ; but it remained precarious. 
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It must even be admitted, that, if he r^sed the Asiatics, 
he brought down the Macedonians and the Greeks, to 
meet them on the same level. 

What has been said, relates only to the effect which 
his conquests produced in Asia : it is another question, 
how far they were beneficial to Greece. Some advan- 
tages she no doubt derived from them. A boundless 
field, with brilliant prospects, was thrown open for 
Greek adventurers. A part of the new commerce of 
the East found its way into Greek ports. But we 
should seek in vain for any benefits of a higher order, 
which resulted to Greece from Alexander’s expedition ; 
while, in many respects much more important, her con- 
dition was changed for the worse. She was treated no 
longer as a humble and useful ally of Macedonia, but 
as a province of the Persian empire, and made to feel 
her subjection by despotic, and apparently wanton and 
arrogant commands. And yet she had scarcely begun 
to taste the bitter fruits, which she was to reap from 
the fulfilment of those splendid visions, with which 
Isocrates would have consoled her for the loss of 
freedom. 


1 
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CHAP. LVI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER TO THE END OF THE 

LAMIAN WAR. 

Our attention will now again be chiefly occupied with 
the affairs of Greece. The connection indeed between 
the events, which took place there, and the contests 
carried on by Alexander’s successors in Asia, becomes 
henceforward so close, that it will be necessary to keep 
both constantly in view : the latter however, as sub- 
ordinate to the proper subject of our history. Before 
We turn to it, we must proceed as far as the first settle- 
ment that was made of the great interests, which were 
left in so much confusion and uncertainty by the sud- 
den vacancy of the Macedonian throne. 

It may easily be believed, that Alexander’s death was 
sincerely deplored by all around him, whose immediate 
interest was not too deeply affected by it to allow room 
for grief. When the royal pages, unable to contain 
their excitement, rushed out of the palace with loud 
wailings, and made the event generally .known, the 
whole city soon resounded with the voice of lamenta- 
tion. The Macedonians mourned for their hero the 
Persians for their king. Many and various were the 
honours afterwards paid to Alexander’s memory, by 
Word and work, in monuments and spectacles, in smooth 
verse and well turned periods : but the most honour- 
able tribute was offered by Sisygambis, the mother of 

‘ Curtius (x.5. 11.) goes so far toward one extreme, as to say that they 
reproached themselves for having refused him divine honours: Justin 
(xiii, I.) still farther on the opposite side ; for he would have us believe that 
they rqoiced, as if delivered from an enemy, so much were they disgusted 
with his severity and endless adventures. 
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Darius. She, who had survived the massacre of her 
eighty brothers, who had been put to death in one day 
by Ochus, the loss of all her children, and the entire 
downfall of her race, now, on the decease of the enemy 
and conqueror of her. house, seated herself on the 
ground, covered her head with a veil, and, notwithstand- 
ing the intreaties of her grandchildren, refused nou- 
rishment, until, on the fifth day after, she expired. 

But even the genuine regret of the common people 
gave way almost immediately to anxiety about their 
own safety, and to mutual suspicions. The Macedonians 
passed the night after the king’s death under arms : as 
if feeling themselves surrounded by enemies. The 
peaceable inhabitants of Babylon, perhaps with better 
reason, dreaded lest their wealthy city should become 
the scene of military tumult and license. They hardly 
ventured to creep out of their houses to gather news ; 
lighted no lamps in the evening, hut watched for the 
morning in darkness and silence, eagerly listening, and 
trembling at every sound they caught. The great 
officers on whom the care of the state chiefly devolved, 
probably spent the same interval, together or apart, in 
no less anxious deliberation. By Hephsestion’s death 
the number of those who bore the title of somatophylax 
was reduced to seven : Leonnatus, Lysimachus, Aris- 
tonous, Perdiccas, Ptolemy — the reputed son of Lagus, 
but, according to a report rather widely spread, one 
of Philip’s bastards, his mother having been the king’s 
mistress ^ — Pithon, and Peucestes. When Alexander 
died, they were all in Babylon. The next day they 
summoned a council of the other Macedonian officers, 
some of whom were but little inferior to them in rank 
and influence, to confer on the great question of the 
succession. The soldiers wished to take part in it also ; 
and, though forbidden, forced their way into the palace, 
and filled the avenues of the council-hall, so that many 
witnessed the proceedings. There a mournful object 
met their eyes, and revived the consciousness of their 

1 Pausan. i. 6. 2., and the commentators on Curtius, ix. 8 . 22. 
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loss : the vacant throne, on which had been laid the 
diadem, with the royal robes and armour. The sight 
called forth a fresh burst of lamentation, which however 
was hushed into deep silence, when Perdiccas came 
forward to address the assembly. First ^ he placed the 
ring, which he had received from Alexander in his last 
moments, on the throne. The ring,** he said, “ was the 
royal signet, which Alexander had used for the most 
important state-business : it had been committed to him 
by the dying king: but he placed it at their disposal* 
It was however absolutely necessary for their own safety, 
that they should forthwith elect a chief, capable of 
guarding them against the dangers to which they would 
be exposed without a head in a hostile land. It was to 
be hoped, that in a few months ^ Roxana would give 
them a heir to the throne. In the mean while it was for' 
them to choose, by whom they would be governed.** 
He had probably hoped, that the wish which he so 
modestly dissembled, would have been anticipated by 
general acclamation. But the meeting waited for advice. 
Nearchus had a different plan to propose. He, as we 
have seen, had married a daughter of Mentor*s widow, 
Barsine : and Barsine was also the mother of a son by 
Alexander. He therefore pointed out to the Macedo- 
nians, that there was no need to wait for the uncertain 
issue of Roxana*s pregnancy : there was an heir to the 
throne already born: Hercules, the son of Barsine : to 
him the diadem belonged.** But Nearchus was the only 
man present, who had any interest in this choice. The 
soldiers clashed their spears and shields together, in ' 
token of vehement dissent : and Ptolemy gave utter- 
ance to their feelings on this point, Neither Barsine, 
nor Roxana, could he mother of a prince, whom the 
Macedonians would acknowledge as their sovereign. 
Was it to be borne, that the conquerors of Asia should 

* So CurtiuSy X. 6. 4. 

2 Curtius, X. 6. 9. Sextus mensis est. But Justin (xiii. 2. 5.) has exacto 
mense octavo. The tt> r«yTw, with which Photius, in his epitome of Ar- 
rian (p. 69. b. 16.i introduces the birth of the child immediately after 
the partition of the satrapies, can hardly be said to favour one of these 
statcmenta more than the other. 
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become subject to the son of a barbarian captive ? It 
was better that the throne should remain vacant, and 
that the persons who had formed Alexander's council 
of state, should continue to have the supreme manage- 
ment of affairs, deciding all questions by a majority of 
votes." This motion however gained few partizans : its 
effect would have been permanently to exclude the royal 
family from the succession : a step for which few were 
prepared. Thus most minds were turned toward the 
advice of Perdiccas : for there was a clear distinction 
between Barsine, and Roxana, Alexander's beloved wife, 
who was then in the palace, while Mentor's widow had 
been left with her son at Pergamum. It was now the 
right time for some friend of Perdiccas to come forward 
^in his behalf, and Aristonous, perhaps according to 
previous concert, undertook the task. He observed, 
that Alexander himself had already decided who was 
worthiest to command, when, having cast his eyes round 
all his friends who were at his bedside, he gave his 
royal signet to Perdiccas. They had only to ratify 
Alexander's choice." Still the assembly was not in- 
clined to invest Perdiccas alone, under any title, with 
supreme power. The result of the whole deliberation 
was a sort of compromise between the proposals of Pto- 
lemy and Aristonous. It seems to have been decided, 
but not without clamorous opposition, that, if Roxana 
should bear a son, he should succeed to the throne : and , 
that in the mean while four guardians should be appointed 
for the future prince to exercise the royal authority in 
his name. Perdiccas and Leonnatus were to be regents 
in Asia, Antipater and Craterus in Europe. 

The cavalry — the aristocratical portion of the army 
— acquiesced in the resolution of their chiefs. But it 
was very ill received by the whole body of the infantry. 
No motive appears for their dissatisfaction, except tliat 
they had not been consulted on the question, and that 
they wished to dispose of the crown. Still it is not 
clear whether they acted quite of their own accord, or 
were excited to resistance by Meleager, who seems to 
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have been impelled, partly by ambition, and partly by 
personal enmity to Perdiccas. The accounts remaining 
of his conduct are contradictory as to details, but agree 
in representing him as the leader and soul of the oppo- 
sition. According to some authors, he quitted the 
council of the officers after bitter invectives against 
Perdiccas, declaring that the people was the true heir 
of the monarchy, and alone could rightfully dispose of 
it, and hastened to instigate the soldiery to insurrection 
and plunder. 1 According to others, he was deputed 

to appease their discontent, but took the opportunity to 
inflame it, and placed himself at their head. 2 We are 
left equally in doubt, whether it was he who first pro- 
posed another competitor for the throne, whose name 
was soon mentioned in the popular assembly.^ This 
was Arridffius, a son of Philip, by Philinna, a Thes- 
salian woman, who is commonly described as of low 
condition. Arridaeus was either naturally deficient in * 
understanding, or had never recovered from the effects 
of a potion, said to have been administered to him by 
Olympias, whom jealousy rendered capable of every 
crime.4 It seems that Alexander, either through pru- 

* Curtius, X. 6. 2 Diodor, xviii. 2. 

3 Justin (xiii. 2.8.) represents Meleager as proposing Arrida*us in the 
council of the officers, but only by way of an alternative, advising them to 
choose between him and Hercules. Meleager’s subsequent conduct, from 
which it is evident that he relied entirely on the soldiery, renders the ac- 
count which Curtius gives of his language and behaviour at the council, 
far more probable. Droysen however [Geschichtc der Nac/(folser Alex- 
ander'Sy i. p. 2,5.) hat partly adopted Justin’s statement, making Meleager 
simply propose Arridaeus But he then endeavours to combine this state- 
ment with that of Curtius, and supposes, that, while Arridaus was pro- 
posed in the council by Meleager, his nanie was accidentally mentioned in 
the assembly of the troops ; and that, before they were joined by Meleager, 
they had determined to proclaim him king Siich a coincidence is in the 
highest degree improbable ; and Curtius and Justin alike lead us to sup. 
pose, that the soldiers took no step, before they heard of the decision of 
the council. — I must here make a remark, which has been forced upon 
me by a number of similar instances ; that Droysen, in his excellent 
work, has apparently adopted the principle, of combining all the accounts 
relating to his subject, which are not palpably inconsistent with one ano- 
ther. He has certainly often shown great ingenuity in the manner in 
which he has pieced his materials together. But the principle is one, 
which, if uniformly applied to such writers as those from whom we have 
to collect the history of this period, must often lead into error : and the 
present case is one of many in which it seems to me to have been unfortu- 
nately applied. Droysen has here carried it so far, that he first makes 
Meleager propose Arridaeus, and then in a second speech (suggested by 
that in Curtius) protest against the authority of the council. 

* Flut. At. ad fin. 
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dence or compassion, had removed him from Macedonia, 
though he had not thought him fit to be trusted with 
any command: and he was now in Babylon. Most 
probably, Meleager, perceiving that whoever should 
raise such a prince to the throne, would reign under his 
name, was the foremost to recommend him as the sole 
legitimate heir. To the army Arridceus must have been 
personally indifferent : but he was Philip’s son, without 
any mixture of barbarian blood, and, which probably 
weighed more with them, he would be purely their 
creature. The proposal therefore was agreeable to their 
pride and their prejudices, which were stronger than 
their regard for Alexander now, as they had been in his 
lifetime. After a short pause perhaps of surprise, that 
a name so seldom heard should have been put forward 
on such an occasion, all, as if some happy discovery 
had been made, broke out into loud acclamations in 
favour of Arridaeus ; and Pithon, who, it seems, — hav- 
ing apparently been sent by the council to soothe them 
— endeavoured to show the folly of their choice, only 
incurred their resentment.^ Meleager was deputed to 
bring the prince into the assembly ; and, when he came, 
they saluted him as king, under the new name of 
Philip. 

He immediately proceeded to the palace, accompanied 
by Meleager, and escorted by the troops. The officers, 
it seems, were still in council there, and when Arridaeus 
appeared, some attempt was made to terminate the affair 
by discussion. But as the chiefs refused to sanction 
the choice of the infantry, they soon found themselves 
threatened with violence, and obliged to retire. Arridaeus 
mounted the throne, and was invested with the royal 
robes. Perdiccas had ordered the door of the room in 
which Alexander's body lay, to be locked, and prepared 

1 Pithon’s presence in the assembly, which is only mentioned by Curtius, 
seems to remove an objection raised by Droysen, against the statement of 
Diodorus, that Meleager was deputed by the council. Droysen objects, 
that the council would have sent some more trustworthy person. Whether 
they had any reason at the time to distrust him, does not appear : but if 
Pithon was joined with him in the embassy, they might at least well have 
thought themselves safe It is remarkable that Droysen takes no notice 
of PiUion’s part in this transaction. 
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to guard it with 600 chosen men ; and he was joined 
by Ptolemy at the head of the royal pages. They 
were however soon overpowered by superior numbers. 
The soldiers of the adverse party broke into the cham- 
ber : blows were interchanged ; Perdiccas himself was 
attacked wuth missiles, and blood was beginning to flow, 
when some of the elder among the assailants interposed, 
and, taking off their helmets, in treated Perdiccas and 
his followers to desist from their useless resistance. 
Their mediation put an end to this prelude of the long 
contest which was to take place for Alexander's remains. 
But the greater part of the generals, and the whole 
body of the cavalry, quitted the city, and encamped 
outside the walls. Perdiccas did not yet accompany 
them : he hoped, it seems, that some change might 
happen in the disposition of the multitude, which he 
might more easily turn to his own advantage, if he 
staid. But Mele^er, probably apprehending the same 
thing, and eager to satisfy his hatred, urged the king to 
give an order for the execution of Perdiccas. This he 
could not obtain : Arridseus was perhaps too timid to 
strike so great a blow. Meleager therefore was forced 
to interpret the silence of his royal puppet as consent, 
and sent an armed band to the house of Perdiccas, with 
directions to bring him to the palace, or to kill him, if 
he should resist. Perdiccas had only about sixteen of 
the royal pages with him, when his door was beset. He 
however appeared on the threshold with a firm coun- 
tenance, and overawed those who came to arrest him by 
the severe dignity of his looks and his words. They 
probably did not think Meleager's authority a sufficient 
warrant for the murder of a man of such high rank. 
When they • had withdrawn, he and his attendants 
mounted their horses, and hastened to the camp of their 
friends. 

One eminent person of their party however remained 
in the city : Eumenes the Cardian, who had already 
decided on the course which his own interests required, 
and on this occasion gave proof of the sagacity and 
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dexterity, which afterwards carried him through so 
many dangers, and even brought him so near to the 
highest fortune. Eumenes, in his boyhood, had at- 
tracted Philipps notice by his promising talents he 
was brought up at the Macedonian court, and was em- 
ployed by Alexander, both as his principal secretary and 
keeper of the records, and in military commands. He 
had risen so high in favour with the king, that he 
could even venture on more than one occasion to quarrel 
with Hephsestion: but, after the favourite’s death, he la- 
boured, by ingenious contrivances and profuse expence 
in honour of his memory, to remove all suspicion that 
he viewed the event with pleasure. In this liberality, he 
showed tlie greater self-command, as he was habitually 
parsimonious. Plutarch relates that when the leading 
officers contributed to the equipment of the fleet in 
India, Eumenes, whose share was rated at 300 talents, 
produced only a hundred, pretending that it was with 
great difficulty he had been able to scrape this sum to- 
gether. Alexander made no reply, but soon after or- 
dered his slaves secretly to set fire to the secretary’s 
tent. It was then discovered that Eumenes had amassed 
more than a thousand talents. Alexander however for- 
gave him, as he did Antigenes, and allowed him to keep 
all : though he had himself to regret the loss of many 
valuable papers, which perished in the flames. 

Such a man was formed for the times which followed 
Alexander’s death. Eumenes felt that he could only 
be safe in the strife of parties, as long as he could guard 
against the jealousy to which a foreigner in high station 
was exposed among the Macedonians. He remained, 
as we have observed, in Babylon after the flight of Per- 
diccas, under the pretext that he had no right to take a 
part in disputes concerning the succession ; secretly 
however purposing to promote the interests of Perdiccas, 
as far as he could ; for he probably foresaw that this 
side would finally prevail. He assumed the character 

* Various accounts are given of his original station by Plutarch (Eum. 
init.), iElian (V. H xii.>3.)f and Ncpos, who describes him as domestico 
tummo genere. 
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of a peacemaker ; and his seeming neutrality gave great 
weight to his mediation. It was seconded by vigorous 
measures on the part of the seceders. They began to 
stop the supply of provisions, and to threaten the Great 
City with famine. Meleager found his condition grow- 
ing every day more embarrassing. He had been called 
to account by his own troops for the attempt he had 
made against the life of Perdiccas, and could only shelter 
himself under the royal authority. At length the 
soldiers came in a body to the palace, and demanded 
that an embassy should be sent to the cavalry, with 
overtures of peace. Three envoys were accordingly 
despatched : and it is remarkable, that one of them was 
a Thessalian, another an Arcadian of Megalopolis ; so 
that probably the third, Perilaus, whose country is not 
mentioned, was not a Macedonian. The negotiations 
which followed are reported too obscurely to be de- 
scribed. It is said that the party of Perdiccas refused 
to treat, until the authors of the quarrel had been given 
up to them : and that this demand excited a violent 
tumult in the city, which was only calmed, when Ar- 
ridseus, displaying more vigour than he had been be- 
lieved to possess, offered to resign the crown. Yet it 
does not appear that this condition was granted. The 
terms on which the treaty was concluded, were, accord- 
ing to the most authentic account, that Arridaeus should 
share the empire with Roxana's child, if it should be a 
boyi; that Antipater * should command the forces in 
Europe ; that Craterus should be at the head of affairs 
in the dominions of Arridaeus ; hut that Perdiccas should 
be invested with the command of the horse-guards, the 
chiliarchy, before held by Hephaestion, in which Alex- 
ander would permit no one to succeed him. This, it 
seems, was a post, which, at the Persian Court, had 
been equivalent to that of prime minister, or grand 

^ ^ Arrian in Phot. init. . . rr,v 'Apptinctcv . . 

ot ifAtXXt¥ r/«rtiv av/J^otwiXtuu* 

ctvTu’ A yi‘y0rtv, ug <pS( roZ ireuhig. I have quoted the words 

because Droysen, it seems through an oversight, observes that Arrian, at 
least Photius, had not mentioned this clause, and adopts it only on the 
authority of Justin. 
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vizier of the whole empire.^ It was however stipulated, 
that Meleager should be associated with Perdiccas in 
the regency, though with a subordinate rank. Of 
Leonnatus we hear no more as a member of the go- 
vernment. The compact was ratified by a solemn re- 
conciliation between the contending parties. The ca- 
valry returned to the city : the phalanx marched out to 
meet them : Perdiccas and Meleager advanced between 
the lines to salute each other as friends. The troops 
on each side followed their example, and were once 
more miited in one body. 

It was however impossible, after what had happened, 
that Perdiccas and Meleager should ever trust each 
other. Meleager probably relied on the infantry for 
protection. But Perdiccas had now taken possession of 
the imbecile king, who was as passive in his hands as 
he had been in his rival's, and had resolved to strike 
the first blow. Before he directly attacked his enemy, 
he thought it necessary to deprive him of the -support 
which he might find in the army ; and he seems to 
have devised a very subtle plan for this end. He sub- 
orned emissaries to complain among the foot soldiers, 
that by the recent arrangement Meleager had been ele- 
vated to an equality with himself ; not apparently for 
the purpose of exciting discontent, or of gaining a party 
among these troops, but to lead Meleager himself blind- 
fold into a snare. Meleager was soon informed of 
the language that had been used against him in the 
camp, and indignantly complained of it to Perdiccas, 
whom he probably suspected to be its secret author. 
But Perdiccas was so great a master of dissimulation, 
that he completely lulled his suspicions. He affected to 
sympathise deeply with his resentment, and proposed 
to arrest the agitators. It was agreed between them2, 
the more safely and surely to effect their object, that 


1 Some remarks on this subject may be found in the Philological Mu- 
seum, i. 380. 

a It seems at all events more probable that Perdiccas obtained Meleager’s 
consent, than that, as Justin says, he gave his orders for the lustration rc- 
pente ignaro collegd. 
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the whole army should be drawn out in the adjacent 
plain^ under the pretext of a solemn lustration, to be 
celebrated with the old Macedonian rites, to purify it 
from the blood shed in the late quarrel. The usage on 
such occasions was to kill a dog, and to carry its en- 
trails, divided into two parts, to opposite extremities of 
the field, so that the army might be drawn up between 
them, the phalanx on one side, the cavalry on the 
other. 1 Such at least was the order now adopted by the 
two chiefs. On the appointed day Perdiccas, with the 
king at his side, placed himself at the head of the cavalry 
and the elephants, fa«ng the infantry, which was com- 
manded by Meleager. After a short pause, he ordered 
them to advance. Meleager’s troops were alarmed at the 
sight of this movement, for they npw observed that the 
ground was favourable for the operations of the cavalry, 
and that, if they were attacked, they should not be able 
to make good their retreat without great loss. But, as 
they received no orders from their chief, and were quite 
uncertain as to the design of Perdiccas, they remained 
motionless, until a very narrow interval was left between 
the two lines. The king then rode up with a single 
squadron, and, having been previously instructed by the 
regent, demanded that the authors of die late dissensions 
should be given up to punishment ; threatening, if they 
refused, to charge with the whole force of the cavalry 
and the elephants. The men were dismayed by the 
suddenness of the proceeding ; and Meleager, who now 
perceived his own danger, had not sufficient presence of 
mind to make any attempt at self-defence. Perdiccas 
took advantage of their consternation, to select about 
300 of those who had most distinguished themselves as 
his adversary’s partizans, and immediately caused them 
to be trampled to death by the elephants in the sight of 
the whole army, and with the apparent consent of the 

' Droysen attempts to connect this scene with that described by Livy, xi. 
S., where it is said that the lustration was usually closed with a sham 
fight. But Livy does not say that the fight was b^ween the cavalry and 
the infantry, which indeed would be scarcely credible ; nor does Curtius 
hint that a sham fight was to form part of the ceremony at Babylon, 
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king whose cause they had maintained. After this 
execution Meleager could have no hope of safety but in 
flight. He was not arrested on the field, but soon after 
took refuge in a temple at Babylon, where he was de- 
spatched by order of Perdiccas. 

By this blow the regent’s authority was firmly es- 
tablished, as far as related to the king and the army. 
A more difficult task remained. He was still surrounded 
by rivals as ambitious as Meleager, and more formidable 
from their ability and influence. His next care was to 
satisfy their pretensions, so as least to weaken himself. 
A new distribution of the satrapies was settled by ge- 
neral consent, but probably in most points under his 
direction ; in some at least we clearly trace his hand. 
It was not necessary for any purpose to make a total 
change ; and the general principle adopted seems to 
have been, to retain as many as possible of the satraps 
appointed by Alexander in their governments. The 
provinces which lay near the eastern and north-east 
frontier of the empire, were probably the least coveted, 
and in these scarcely any alteration was made. There 
were others from which, as they were more desirable, 
it might have been more difficult to displace their actu^ 
occupants. Thus not only was Taxiles permitted to 
rule in India, Oxyartes in the Paropamisus, Philippus 
in Bactria and Sogdiana, Phrataphernes in Parthia and 
Hyrcania, Stasanor in Aria and Drangiana, Siburtius in 
Arachosia and Gedrosia, Tlepolemus in Carmania ; but 
Peucestes was left in possession of Persis, and Atropates 
of Northern Media, while the southern portion of that 
country was committed to Pithon, Babylonia to Archon, 
Mesopotamia to Archelaus. The most important part 
of the new arrangement was that which related to the 
governments west of the Euphrates. Ptolemy, who 
was not only honoured on account of his reputed con- 
nection with the royal family, but also much beloved 
for his personal, qualities by the army, had fixed hia 
eyes on Egypt, and obtained it with the adjacent re- 
gions of Arabia and Libya. Cleomenes was not re- 
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moved, but placed under his orders. Laomedon re- 
mained in Syria, Philotas in Cilicia, Asander^ in Caria, 
Menander in Lydia, and Antigonus in the great pro- 
vince which included Phrygia Proper, Lycia, and Pam- 
phylia. But since Lycia and Pamphylia are also said 
to have been given to Nearchus, we may infer, that he 
held these provinces with a subordinate rank : a sus- 
picion which is confirmed by his subsequent relations 
with Antigonus. The Hellespontine Phrygia was as- 
signed to Leonnatus — perhaps as a compensation for 
his share in the regency, or for the sake of removing 
him from court: and Eumenes, whom Perdiccas re- 
garded as his steady adherent, was rewarded with the 
title of satrap over Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. But 
these countries, which Alexander had never subdued, 
were still to be won by the sword from their native ruler, 
Ariarathes, who had held them as an hereditary vassal of 
Persia. In Europe the government of Macedonia and 
Greece, together with that of the western countries on 
the coast of the Adriatic, which might afterwards be 
annexed to the empire, was to be divided between An- 
tipater and Craterus : a partition in which Perdiccas 
may have seen a prospect of collision between them 
likely to promote his ascendancy. Thrace, or the 
whole maritime region to the north-east of Macedonia, 
a province which had never been reduced to tranquil 
submission, and where the Odrysians had lately been 
roused to revolt by their chief Seuthes, was committed 
to Lysimachus, a warrior of iron frame, and unflinching 
hardihood. There are two other names which might 
have been looked for in this list. Aristonous might 
have been expected to occupy a prominent place in it, 
since he had shown himself a decided parti zan of Per- 
diccas ; yet we hear of no provision made for him. 
Hence it has been conjectured that Perdiccas retained 
him near his person, as one of his staunchest friends. 
It was perhaps for a like reason that he entrusted Se- 

* This seems to be the true name, and at least serves to distinguish him. 
ftom Cassander, with whom he is often confounded in the manuscripts. 
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leucus— who was destined to act so great a part in the 
history of the ensuing period — with the chiliarchy 
which had been assigned to himself : a highly honour- 
able and important post indeed, but one which he might 
safely part with, as it could add little or nothing to the 
power he possessed as regent. 

There still remained a question on which he felt it 
necessary to consult the army, that he might relieve 
himself from a dangerous responsibility. Papers had 
been found in Alexander's cabinet, containing the out- 
lines of some vast projects. It would seem that they 
might easily have been suppressed ; but it was known 
that they corresponded in part with the instructions 
which had been given to Craterus, and therefore they 
could not safely be neglected without the general con- 
sent. Some related to the equipment of a great arma- 
ment — a thousand galleys, it is said, of the largest 
size — destined for the conquest of Carthage, and of 
the whole coast of Africa on the Mediterranean as far 
as the Straits, and those of Spain and the adjacent 
maritime regions, as far as Sicily : for which end a road 
was to be made along the African shore. Others were 
plans for new colonies, to be planted in Asia with Eu- 
ropeans, and in Europe with Asiatics. There were also 
directions for six new temples to be built in Europe — 
at Delos, Delphi, Dodona, Dium, Amphipolis, and 
Cyrrhus — each at the cost of 1500 talents, beside one 
of extraordinary magnificence to the goddess of Ilium, 
and for a monument to his father in Macedonia, which 
was to equal the largest of the Egyptian pyramids in its 
dimensions. It must be owned, that there are some 
points in these schemes which look suspicious, and which, 
even if they had crossed Alexander's mind, we should 
not have expected he would have committed to writing. 
But the part relating to the temples can scarcely have 
been fabricated, and was probably contained in the in- 
structions given to Craterus. The plan for an inter- 
change of population between Europe and Asia, is also 
quite conformable to the views which Alexander dis- 
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closed in his lifetime. This however, and that of the 
expedition to Africa, could not any longer have entered 
into any one’s thoughts, and might have been silently 
dropped. But perhaps Perdiccas apprehended, that the 
sums destined for the other objects might be demanded 
from him by his colleagues, and therefore deemed it ad- 
visable formally to annul the whole by the highest au- 
thority. That he forged the project of the expedition^ 
to render the real contents of the papers the less accept- 
able to the Macedonians, seems a very improbable con- 
jecture.^ All were laid before a military assembly, and 
rejected as impracticable or useless. 

During the tumultuous scenes which followed Alex- 
ander’s death, his body had lain in the palace unburied. 
There are various reports as to the place selected for its 
interment. According to one, it was to have been trans- 
ported to the sanctuary of Ammon.2 But the more 
probable is, that it was determined it should be de- 
posited in the sepulchre of his ancestors at iEgse.^ And 
Aristander the soothsayer is said to have declared that 
it had been revealed to him, the land where it rested 
was destined to be ever prosperous and secure from in- 
vasion^ : which however was no more than an ancient 
Greek superstition as to the virtue of a hero’s relics. 
Orders were now given to construct a funeral car worthy 
of these precious remains, and the general Arrideeus was 
appointed to escort them toward the western coast. 

While such honours were paid to the conqueror’s 
corpse, two of the living objects of his affection fell 
victims to the revenge of Roxana, and the ambition of 
Perdiccas. Roxana, with the regent’s concurrence, in- 
vited Statira and her sister Drypetis to Babylon by a 
friendly letter, and when they came caused them to be 
assassinated, and secretly buried.*'* In the course of 

^ Flathe, i. p. 441. 

^ Diodorus, xviii. 3. Curtius (x, 5. 4.) mentions a report, manifestly 
false, that Alexander himself had so ordered at the same time that he gave 
hh ring to Perdiccas. 

3 Pausanias, i. 6. 3. 

4 iElian, V. H., xii. 64. 

.? Plutarch, Al. ult . . , . * 
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time she was delivered of a boy, who was acknowledged 
as partner of Arridaus Philip in the empire, and bore 
the name of Alexander (.®gus). 

Such was the state of the empire in Asia, and the 
attitude in which the principal persons who might pre- 
tend to a share in it, had been placed toward one an- 
other, when Greece became the scene of a conflict, which 
led to a fresh series of momentous changes. 

Unless the nature of the Greeks could have been 
changed, or their judgment blinded, by the success of 
the Macedonian arms, it would have been impossible 
that they could generally have viewed the progress, of 
Alexander’s conquests with complacency. Even if it 
had been acknowledged, that the supremacy acquired 
by Philip, might in itself — at least as it was exercised 
by him and his son — be a wholesome restraint on the 
spirit of discord which had caused so many calamities 
to Greece, it did not follow that any Greek patriot coiild 
look forward without alarm to the period when this 
supremacy should belong to a king of Macedonia, who 
was also master of Asia. It was at such a time not 
infatuation, but dishonest artifice, to treat the Persian 
king as the enemy of Greece and to blame Demos- 
thenes for the secret negotiations into which he entered 
with the Persian court. The change which had taken 
place in the relations between Greece and Persia after 
the battle of Salamis, was as great as that which Europe 
has experienced in its relation to the Turks since the 
battle of Lepanto. The power of Persia had become 
one of the chief securities of Greek liberty. Already, 
under a government which professed to derive its au- 
thority from the Amphictyonic council, and the assem- 
bled representatives of the nation, and to be the guar- 
dian of the national institutions, the people had been 
made to feel the value of the political independence it 

^ As we find ^schines (c. Ctes. \ 132.) dexterously confounding the past 
with the present. The Persian king, o viv" A6m h rov'E\Xr,nmr»t 

0 Kcu Ttfwf **EAAi}»«r and so on — th rdu 

irifA/y sTycu irtfj Ttje reV arufJUtrof As if 

Xerxes and the last Darius had been one person. 
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had lost. The bondage of Thebes, when it was placed 
at the mercy of a lawless garrison, the destruction which 
followed its attempt to release itself, the demand for the 
surrender of the Athenian orators, and other acts which 
will be mentioned hereafter, were warnings, which 
showed what might be expected from the future, if the 
power which had been thus exercised should become 
absolutely irresistible, if it should fall into the hands of 
princes, strangers to Greece, and educated in the max- 
ims of Oriental despotism. It was not through paltry 
jealousy, but from a well-grounded anxiety, that the 
Athenians willingly listened to Demosthenes, when he 
encouraged them to believe that the invader would be 
overwhelmed by the collected forces of the Persian 
empire. They may notwithstanding have regarded 
Alexander’s exploits with admiration, not the less sin- 
cere because it was reluctantly yielded, and seldom 
openly expressed. The marks of favour they received 
from the conqueror were more likely to bias their judg- 
ment, but still never induced them for a moment to con- 
sider his cause as having anything in common with 
their interests. Her citizens entered into the service 
of his enemy, with the feeling that they were engaging 
in the defence of their country. 

It is rather surprising that when Agis, encouraged 
by the great distance which separated Alexander from 
Europe, by perhaps exaggerated rumours of the dangers 
that threatened him in Asia, and by the disasters which 
had befallen the Macedonian arms at home, ventured 
on his ill-fated struggle, Athens remained neutral. It 
was afterward made a ground of accusation against De- 
mosthenes, that he had taken no advantage of this occa- 
sion to display the hostility which he always professed 
toward Alexander. The event proves that he took the 
most prudent course ; but his motives must remain 
doubtful. He was perhaps restrained, not by his 
opinion of the hopelessness of the attempt, but by the 
disposition to peace, which he found prevailing at 
home, whether the effect of fear or of jealousy, or of 
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any other cause.’ Had the people been ready to embark 
in the contest, an orator probably would not have been 
wanting to animate them to it. But Demosthenes may 
still have given secret encouragement and, assistance to 
the Peloponnesian confederates, and may have alluded 
to this, when, according to his adversary's report, he 
boasted that the league was his work.‘^ The issue of 
that struggle, and the news which arrived soon after, 
of the great victory by which Alexander had decided 
the fate of the Persian monarchy at Gaugamela, must 
have crushed all hope at Athens, except one, which 
might have been suggested by domestic experience, that 
the conqueror's boundless ambition might still lead him 
into some enterprise beyond his strength. 

There was however a party there, which did not 
dissemble the interest it felt in the success of the 
Macedonian arms. Before the battle of Issus, when 
Alexander was commonly believed to be in great danger, 
and Demosthenes was assured by his correspondents, 
that he could not escape destruction, ^schines says, 
that he was himself continually taunted by his rival, 
who exultingly displayed the letters that conveyed the 
joyful tidings, with the dejection he betrayed at the 
prospect of the disaster which threatened his friends. 
AEschines was the active leader of the Macedonising 
party : all his hopes of a final triumph over his political 
adversaries were grounded on the Macedonian ascend- 
ancy. But Phocion, though his motives were very dif- 
ferent, added all the weight of his influence to the same 
side. His sentiments were so well known, that Alex- 
‘ ander himself treated him as a highly honoured friend ; 
addressed letters to him from Asia, with a salutation 
which he used to no one else except Antipater, and 
repeatedly pressed him to accept magnificent presents. 
Phocion indeed constantly rejected them ; and when 

* If Plutarch’s anecdote about Demades (Reip. Ger. Pr. c. 25.) had con- 
tained the real cause, it at least required extraordinary impudence in JEs- 
chines and Dinarchus (Ctes. § 165. c. Demosth. ^ 36.) to lay the blame on 
Demosthenes. 

, 2 .a^gch. Ctes. ^ 167. 
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Alexander wrote that their friendship must cease if he 
persisted to decline all his offers', was only moved to 
intercede in hehalf of some prisoners, whose liberty he 
immediately obtained. Even among the instructions 
which Craterus took with him, one is said to have been, 
to put Phocion in possession of an Asiatic city, which 
he should select from four that were to be offered to 
him. All this may be considered as a pure tribute of 
disinterested reverence for extraordinary virtue, but it 
was not the less likely to produce a powerful effect on 
minds not formed to prize virtue as its own reward, or 
to believe that it could he so esteemed by others. 

The disaster of Chaeronea had held out a signal to 
the enemies of Demosthenes at Athens, to unite their 
efforts against him. He had been assailed in the period 
following that event until Philip’s death, by every kind 
of legal engine that could be brought to bear upon him ; 
by prosecutions of the most various form and colour. 
AJl these experiments had failed ; the people had 
honoured him with more signal proofs *of its confidence 
than he had ever before received : he had never taken 
a more active part, or exercised a more powerful sway, 
in public affairs. Yet it seems that after the Mace- 
donian arms had completely triumphed, both in Asia 
and in Greece, .dSschines thought the opportunity so 
favourable for another attempt of the same nature, that 
he resolved to collect all the force of his eloquence, and 
all the strength of his party, for a last attack on his 
great rival. He endeavours indeed to shield himself 
from this reproach, and from the charge which he was 
conscious might be brought against him, that his main 
object was to display his zeal in Alexander's service, 
under the flimsy pretext, that the indictment had been 
laid before Philip’s death. This was true ; but it was 
no less evident, that the cause had been dropped for 
seven or eight years, and that the state of political 
affairs alone had now induced him to revive it. This 
trial, the most celebrated of ancient pleadings, the most 

‘ Plut Al. 39. Phoc. 18. 
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memorable event in the history of eloquence throughout 
all past ages, deserves mention here, chiefly for the 
light it throws on the character and temper of the 
Athenian tribunals, at a time when the people is sup- 
posed to have been verging toward utter degeneracy, so 
as to be hardly any longer an object of historical inter- 
est : a time, it must be remembered, when the rest of 
Greece was quailing beneath the yoke of the stranger, 
and his will, dictated to the so-called national congress 
- at Corinth, was sovereign and irresistible. 

The occasion of this prosecution arose out of two 
offices with which Demosthenes had been entrusted, in 
the year, it seems, after that of the battle of Chaeronea^ 
(b. c. 337). He had been appointed by his tribe t<J 
superintend the repairs which, according to a decree 
proposed by himself, the city walls were to undergo, 
the work being equally distributed among the ten 
tribes.^ At the same time he filled another post, 
which, if not among the highest in the state, was one 
of the most important in the eyes of the people ; the 
treasurership of the theoric fund, which, as ^schines 
takes great pains to prove, involved a large share in the 
general controul and direction of the finances. In both 
offices he had made a liberal contribution out of his 
own property to the service of the state. On this 
ground, but more especially as a mark of approbation 
for his public conduct on all occasions, a decree was 
passed, on the motion of his friend Ctesiphon, that he 
should be presented with a golden crown, and that the 
honour conferred on him should be proclaimed in the 
theatre, at the great Dionysiac festival, the time when 
Athens was full of strangers, who came to attend the 
spectacle. For this decree .®schines had indicted Cte- 
siphon as having broken the law in three points : first, 

^ This decree must be distinguished from that mentioned, vol. vi. p. 71., 
where I would now omit the statement of the 8um& Droysen, in an elabo- 
rate examination of the records inserted in the oration for the crown (in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1839), has shown that the hasty 
reparation of the walls which took place immediately after the battle of 
Cnteronea, must be distinguished from that to which Demosthenes contri- 
buted three talents, and which gave occasion to Ctesiphon’s decree. 
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because it was illegal to crown a magistrate before he 
had rendered an account of his office : next, because it 
was forbidden to proclaim such an honour, when be- 
stowed by the people, in any other place than the 
assembly-ground in the Pnyx, but particularly to pro- 
claim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed : and, lastly, be- 
cause the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related 
to the public conduct of Demosthenes, was false, inas- 
much as he had not deserved any reward. Among 
these points, there was one on which it seems clear that 
the charge of illegality was well grounded. Though 
the superintendence of the repairs was probably not a 
magistracy in the eye of the law, which indeed forbade 
any one to hold two at once, the treasurership of the 
theoric fund certainly was one, and one to which the 
law which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still 
accountable, applied with peculiar force. As to the 
mode of the proclamation, it seems doubtful, whether 
the law on which the prosecution rested had not been 
modified by another, which declared that proclama^ 
tion might be made, as Ctesiphon proposed, if the 
people should so decree ; though ^schines speciously 
contended, that this exception was only meant to relate 
to crowns bestowed on citizens, not by the people, but 
by foreign states. But the third point, the truth or 
falsehood of the reason alleged in the decree, was that 
on which, according to the manifest sense of both the 
parties, of the court, and of all present at the trial, the 
case really turned. The question at issue was in sub- 
stance, whether Demosthenes had been a good or a bad 
citizen. It was on this account that the court was 
thronged by an extraordinary conflux of spectators, both 
citizens and strangers. Hence the prosecutor, after a 
short discussion of the dry legal arguments, enters, as on 
his main subject, into a full review of the public and 
private life of Demosthenes : and Demosthenes, whose 
interest it was to divert attention from the points of 
law, which were not his strong ground, can scarcely 
find room for them in his defence of his own policy 
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and proceedings^ which, with bitter attacks on his ad- 
versary, occupies almost the whole his speech. 

The preceding history will perhaps enable the reader, 
even if he should not have read that speech, to form a 
general conception of the principles on which the orator 
vindicated his public conduct. Suffice it here to observe^ 
that his boast is, that throughout his political career he 
had kept one object steadily in view: to strengthen 
Athens within and without, and to preserve her inde- 
pendence, particularly against the power and the arts 
of Philip. He owned that he had failed ; but it was 
after he had done all that one man in his situation — 
a citizen of a commonwealth — could do. He had 
failed in a cause in which defeat was more glorious than 
victory in any other, in a struggle not less worthy of 
Athens than those in which her heroic citizens in past 
ages had earned their fame. In a word, the whole 
oration breathes the spirit of that high philosophy, 
which, whether learnt in the schools or from life, has 
consoled the noblest of our kind in prisons, and on 
scafiblds, and under every persecution of adverse for- 
tune, but in the tone necessary to impress a mixed mul- 
titude with a like feeling, and to elevate it for a while 
into a sphere above its own. The effect it produced on 
that most susceptible audience can be but faintly con- 
ceived by the finest critics in their closets. Yet there 
have certainly been few readers — perhaps none but 
those whose judgment has been perverted by prejudices 
— in whom it has not left a strong conviction of the 
speaker's patriotism, if not of his general integrity and 
political virtue. The result was that the prosecutor 
not only lost his cause, but did not even obtain a fifth 
part of the votes, and consequently according to law 
incurred a small penalty.^ But he seems to have felt 

1 Plut DentL 24. X. Or. Vit. 840. C. p. 846. A. The absurd scepticism with 
which this fact has been questioned, on the pretence that ** .Xschines 
would hardly have ventured to prosecute his accusation without assurance 
of support from the party which looked to Phocion, as its head,*' might 
surprise us, if it did not occur in a work which, though cast in a historical 
form, was intended to convey, not historical information, but first of all 
opinions, and then such facts as could be made to square with them. It 
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it insupportable to remain at tKe scene of his defeat^ 
where he must have lived silent and obscure. He quit- 
ted Athens, and crossed over to Asia with the view it 
is said of seeking protection from Alexander through 
whose aid alone he could now hope to triumph over his 
adversaries. When this prospect vanished, he retired 
to Rhodes, where he opened a school of oratory, which 
produced a long series of voluble sophists, and is con- 
sidered as the origin of a new style of eloquence, techni- 
cally called the Asiatic, which stood in a relation to 
the Attic not imlike that of the composite capital to the 
Ionic volute, and was destined to prevail in the East 
wherever the Greek language was spoken, down to the 
fall of the Roman empire. He died at Samos, about 
nine years after Alexander, having survived both his 
great antagonist, and his friend Phocion, and probably 
was preserved by his exile from a similar fate. 

The spirit displayed by the tribunal which decided 
in favour of Demosthenes on such grounds as he al- 
leged, is at least as noble as that of the Roman senate 
and people, when they went out to meet and thank the 
consul on his return from Cannse. But the case may 
seem to exhibit the Athenian administration of justice 
in a much less favourable light. On one point at least 
it is clear that Ctesiphon's decree was contrary to law4 
The attempt made by Demosthenes to prove that the 
law, which forbade an accountable magistrate to be 
crowned, did not apply to his case, only shows the ex- 
treme looseness of legal reasoning which was tolerated 
in Athenian courts. It seems indeed to have been ad- 
mitted, that there had been numerous precedents for 


is well matched with the exquisite learning which describes “ the numbere 
composing the Athenian courts,” as “all standing” during atrial. It 
would be almost affronting the reader to refute so ridiculous a fiction by 
evidence, as e. g, the proclamation inithe Vesp. 752 ris ; otvt- 

trrAtrBdt. It is the proper penalty of wilful ignorance so to expose itself. 

* X. Or. Vit. p. 840. D. The story of the sympathy which Demosthenes 
showed to .Eschines after his defeat (Vit. X. Or. p. 843. E.) is in strange 
contrast with all we know of the public life of the two rivals. Yet from 
the other version, in which Demosthenes is represented as the object of 
similar generosity (Plutarch, Demosth. 26.), we may hope that it had some 
foundation. It seems too improbable to be a mere fiction. 
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whatever was illegal in the decree, as to the circum- 
stances of time and place. But this only proves the 
laxity which prevailed in the observance of the laws. 
It appears that according to that theory of the consti- 
tution which had been universally approved and acted 
on in the purest times, immediately after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, the court wWch tried the author 
of a decree denounced as illegal, was bound to compare 
it with the letter of the law, and to give judgment on 
the simple question of their strict agreement. But it 
is evident that the courts had afterwards assumed greater 
freedom ; and it is not at aU certain that this was re- 
pugnant either to the spirit of the institution, or to 
the practice of preceding ages, with the single excep- 
tion of the short period in which the restoration of thO 
democracy awakened extraordinary jealousy for the 
maintenance of the laws. The will of the people, 
declared in a decree, had been subjected to the revision 
of a tribunal which might be expected to possess supe- 
rior means of information, to secure the people itself 
against the pernicious consequences of temporary mea- 
/ sures into which it might be surprised. This seems to 
’ : have been the general object, to which all others were 
. subordinate ; and for this purpose it might be necessary 
' that in such cases the courts should be invested with an 
• ample discretion, and should not be required to adhere 
to the letter of the laws, so as themselves to commit 
wrong, or to injure the commonwealth. The form of 
the proceedings was such, that a verdict against Ctesi- 
phon must have been interpreted as a condemnation of 
Demosthenes : and it was the deliberate will, and the 
highest interest of the people, to show that it still 
honoured the man who had not despaired of the com- 
monwealth. It would have been better that the pro- 
secutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question : but where he did so, it was desirable that the 
court should have the power to decide on what it deemed 
the most important point. 

In the course of the same year was tried another 
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cause^ which is interesting in the same point of view.; 
The occasion has been already mentioned. In the 
eighth year after the battle of Chseronea, the fugitive 
Leocrates returned to Athens, which he had deserted in 
her hour of danger, and resumed the functions of a 
citizen. He was impeached by Lycurgus, under the 
law which had been passed immediately after the battle, 
forbidding emigration under pain of death. He pleaded 
that he had set out in the course of his business as a 
merchant, without any intention of changing his abode : 
but his subsequent conduct belied his professions. He 
was convicted, and probably suffered the penalty of his 
offence. 

Lycurgus, the prosecutor, was one of the few men 
then living at Athens, who could undertake such a task 
with dignity, as conscious of a life irreproachably spent 
in the service of his country. There are few Athenian 
statesmen of any age who can bear a comparison with 
him : Phocion equalled him in honesty and disinterest- 
edness ; but in his general character, and in his poli- 
tical conduct, seems to fall far below him. It is pleasing 
and instructive to contemplate the image of such a man ; 
and it is a peculiar happiness that his biography is less 
meagre than that of most of his celebrated contempora- 
ries ; the principal features of his character stand out 
before us with sufficient distinctness. 

Demosthenes was often reproached with a mixture 
of barbarian blood in his veins. Lycurgus was a 
a genuine Athenian, and his family was one of the 
oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
origin of his house, which was distinguished by the 
honourable appellation of the Eteobutads to the royal 
hero Erechtheus; and thus to a divine stock. By virtue 
of this descent his family possessed an hereditary priest- 
hood of Poseidon, whose worship, as probably his nature, 
was intimately connected with that of Erechtheus. In 

* Importing, the genuine Butads or descendants of Butes : to» 

ytt0u( r$v raSf X. Or. Vit. 841. B. where most 

of the materials of the following sketch will be found. 
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the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in common to the 
hero and the god, the portraits of the ancestors of Ly- 
curgus who had held that office were painted on the 
walls. He could also boast of some, more truly noble, 
whose memory was endeared to the people by real ser- 
vices. Lycophron, his grandfather, had been put to 
death by the Thirty, and both he and Lycomedes, 

. another of the orator's progenitors, had been honoured 
with a public funeral. Lycurgus had studied in 
the schools both of Plato and Isocrates ; but had 
not learnt from the one to withdraw from active life 
into a visionary world, nor from the other to cultivate 
empty rhetoric at the expense of truth and of his 
country. His manly eloquence breathes a deep love 
and reverence for what was truly venerable in antiquity 
— his speech against Leocrates, which is still extant, 
shows that he dwelt with a fondness becoming his birth 
and station on the stirring legends of elder times — but 
his admiration for them had not made him indifferent 
or unjust toward those in which he lived. He possessed 
an ample hereditary fortune ; but he lived, like Phocion, 
with Spartan simplicity. In an age of growing luxury 
he wore the same garments through summer and win- 
ter, and, like Socrates, was only seen with sandals on 
extraordinary occasions. Yet he had to struggle against 
the aristocratical habits and prejudices of his family. 
He was the author of a law, to restrain the wealthier 
women from shaming their poorer neighbours by the 
costliness of their equipages in the festive procession to 
Eleusis ; but his own wife was the first to break it.i His 
frugality however did not arise from parsimony, and 
was confined to his personal wants. He was reproached 
with the liberality which he displayed toward the va- 
rious masters of learning whom he employed, and de- 
clared that if he could find any that would make his 
sons better men, he would gladly pay them with half 

^ According to Vit. X. Or. he paid a talent to the sycophants to avert a 
prosecution, and afterwards defended himself on the plea that he had 
given, not taken. iBlian however (V. H. xiii. 24.) represents her as legally 
condemned. 
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his fortune. He devoted himself to public life in a 
career of quiet, unostentatious but useful activity. He 
was a powerful, but not a ready speaker ; like Pericles 
and Demosthenes, he never willingly mounted the bema 
without elaborate preparation ; and his writing-instru- 
ments were constantly placed by the side of the simple 
couch on which he rested, and from which he frequently 
rose in the night to pursue his labours. But to shine 
in the popular assembly was not the object of his studies; 
he seems only to have appeared there on necessary or 
important occasions. His genius was peculiarly formed 
for the management of financial affairs ; and the eco- 
nomy of the state was the business of a large portion 
of his public life. In the latter part of Philip's reign 
he was placed at the head of the treasury.' The duties 
of his office embrace nqt only the collection, but the 
ordinary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so . far 
as they were not appropriated to particular purposes. 
On the administration of the person who filled it, de- 
pended both the resources of the state, and the manner 
in which they were regularly applied. The office was 
tenable for four years ; a law dictated by republican 
jealousy, and, it seems, proposed by Lycurgus himself, 
forbade it to remain longer in the same hands. Yet 
Lycurgus was permitted to exercise its functions during 
twelve successive years, selecting some of his friends 
for the last two terms to bear the title. In the course 
of this period nearly 19,000 talents passed through his 
hands.2 He is said to have raised the ordinary revenue 
from 600 to 1200 talents.^ We hear of no expedients 
but unwearied diligence by which he effected this in- 

3 Tet/jJug Txf x4tv^e See Boeckh. ii. 6. 

2 So the decree ;of Stratocies at the end of Vit. X. Or. According to 

another account in the Life of Lycurgus, 14,000 talents : which Boeckh. 
considers as the result (in round nuinl^rs) of a calculation : being the 
amount of the revenue for twelve years. And this he supposes Pausanias 
to have had in view, i. 29. 16. where he sa^ that Lycurgus brought into 
the treasury a greater sum by 6600 than Pericles : which would be the 
case according to the amount of the treasure mentioned by Isocrates, 
e;«. J 152. ixrce,xifxt}jec, T^ketvret reduced by 100, which 

Boeckh. thinks may nave been the more accurate statement. 

3 In Vit. X. Or. it is said that they were before only sixty talents. 
Boeckh. i. p. 470. thinks that the biographer confounded the revenue with 
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crease. It is only as to the application that we are more 
fully informed. It seems that the amount and the 
nature of the domestic expenditure were committed in 
a great degree to his discretion. As the surplus not 
required for war^ fell into the theoric- fund which was 
devoted to the transient gratification of the people, it 
required all the influence of the treasurer to apply as 
large a sum as possible to objects permanently useful. 
The administration of Lycurgus was distinguished 
above every other since Pericles by the number of pub- 
lic buildings which he erected or completed. Among 
his monuments were an arsenal, an armoury, a theatre, 
a gymnasium, a palajstra, a stadium. After the ex- 
ample of Pericles he laid up a considerable treasure in 
the citadel, in images, vessels, and ornaments of gold 
and silver, which at the same time served to heighten 
the splendour of the sacred festivals. It was in a dif- 
ferent capacity, under a special commission, that he 
also built 400 galleys, and formed a great magazine of 
arms. He seems likewise to have taken Pericles for his 
model, so far as the difference between their times per- 
mitted, in a continual endeavour to raise the character, 
and to refine the taste of the people. That he instituted 
a choral contest in honour of his family god Poseidon, 
may be ascribed to a personal motive. But we find his 
attention entirely directed to more important branches 
of art and literature. He was the author of a regula- 
tion — the precise nature of which is not sufficiently 
ascertained to be stated here — for the better management 
of the comic drama. But he conferred a more lasting 
benefit on his country, and on all posterity, by another 
measure designed to honour and preserve the memory 
and the works of the three great tragic poets to whom 
Athens was indebted for so large a part of her literary 
fame. The dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, if not 
of iEschylus, were still frequently exhibited : they were 


the tribute. But Sauppe (Z. f. die Alterthumswiss. iii. p.420.) makes it 
appear more probable, that should be altered to iJ^xMoertw, 
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acknowledged as the most perfect models of dramatic 
poetry : but this did not prevent them from undergoing 
a fate, similar to that which has so often befallen the 
works of our early dramatists : they were frequently 
interpolated and mutilated by the actors. Before the 
invention of the press, this was a serious evil, as it en- 
dangered the very existence of the original works. To^ 
remedy it, Lycurgus caused a new transcript or edition 
to be made of them by public authority, in many cases 
probably from the manuscripts of the authors, and to 
be deposited in the state-archives.^ The value of this 
edition was proved by its fate. It was afterwards bor- 
rowed by one of the Ptolemies to be copied for the 
Alexandrian library, and fifteen talents were left at 
Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The king how- 
ever sent back the copy instead of the original, and 
forfeited his pledge. By the decree of Lycurgus it was 
directed that the players should conform in their repre- 
sentations to this authentic edition. The bronze statues 
of the three poets, which he also caused to be erected, 
were less durable monuments, and had become a more 
trivial distinction. 

All these works attest the influence of Lycurgus, 
while they show the spirit in which it was exerted. 
That influence was founded, not on his birth, or wealth, 
or eloquence, or ability, but simply on the confidence 
which a jealous, people reposed in his integrity and 
probity. As the state entrusted him with its revenues, 
so private persons deposited their property in his cus- 
tody. When a piece of ground was required for his 
new stadium, Dinias, its owner, made a present of it to 
the people, with the extraordinary declaration, that he 
gave it for the sake of Lycurgus. His testimony was 
sought as the most efficacious aid in the courts of 
justice. He was once summoned by an adversary of 
Demosthenes. Demosthenes said he should only ask 
whether Lycurgus would consent to be thought like the 

I See Grygar, De Gnecorum Tragcedia, p. 7. 
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man whom he befriended. ^ In his own judicial con. 
tests, whether he appeared as prosecutor or defendant, 
he always gained his canse. He could venture sharply 
to rebuke the assembled people, when he was interrupted 
in a speech by clamours of disapprobation.- When the 
philosopher Xenocrates was seized in the street, as liable 
to the alien-tax, by one of the farmers of the customs, 
Lycurgus struck the man with his staff, and committed 
him to prison ; and his conduct on this occasion was 
universally praised. We hear but of one case in which 
he may seem to have courted popular favour by a de- 
viation from his principles in the management of the 
public funds. He had convicted a wealthy man named 
Diphilus^ of a gross and very pernicious fraud on the 
state in the working of the mines at Laurium. The 
offender was put to death, and his whole estate confis- 
cated, and Lycurgus consented at least to distribute the 
sum which it brought into the treasury among the peo- 
ple, as the whole produce of the mines had been dis- 
tributed before the time of Themistocles. The general 
tendency of his measures, and the impression produced 
by his character, were rather of an opposite kind. He 
inspired a feeling approaching to awe by his antique, 
Spartan-like austerity, as he publicly avowed his ad-^ 
miration of the old Spartan manners. When he was 
appointed to superintend the police of the city®, the 
measures by which he cleared it of rogues and vagrants 
were deemed so rigorous, as to be compared with the 
laws of Draco. On the other hand, one of his cele- 
brated enactments was a provision against one of the 


1 Rutiliiis Lupus, ii. 4. Ruhnken's conjecture that the nameless ad. 
versary of Demosthenes was Stratocles, is not improbable ; but the occasion 
must have been previous to the affhir of Harpalus. Lycurgus was dead, 
when Stratocles prosecuted Demosthenes on that ground. 

2 Perhaps the same person for whom Demosthenes had obtained the pub- 
lic honours mentioned by Dinarchus, Demosth. ^ 44. 

3 Ttv xeCi ruv K«txtxj\yw Tr,» (TvXki^if. Sauppe 

(u.s. p. 416.) rejects this statement, as having arisen from some mistake, 
because no mention of such an office occurs elsewhere. But his observa- 
tion, “ that the Athenian magistrates had the power of proceeding against 
offenders, each in his sphere, as the Thesmotheta?, the Areopagus, and that 
Lycurgus was in general celebrated for his rigour,” seems hardly to explain 
the anecdote. 

VOL. VII. L 
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grosser abuses of the slave trade, by which it sometimes 
happened that free persons were sold under false pre- 
texts in the Athenian market. 

The account to which every Athenian magistrate was 
liable, was of course most rigidly exacted from one who 
filled such an office as Lycurgus discharged for twelve 
years in succession. He rendered one at the end of 
each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in 
that of the titular minister for whom he acted. No 
flaw was ever detected in his reckonings, and it appeared 
that he had on various occasions borrowed between 600 
and 700 talents for the public service.' Still he him- 
self was not satisfied with the ordinary inspection to 
which his accounts were liable ; he justly considered 
them as one of his fairest titles to gratitude and esteem, 
and he therefore caused them to be inscribed on a mo- 
nument which he erected in the palsestra founded by 
himself : and it appears that a considerable part of this 
inscription has been preserved to our day.^ A short 
time before his death — which seems to have a litde 
preceded Alexander’s — he is said to have directed him- 
self to be carried to the council-chamber, and to have 
challenged a fresh scrutiny of his whole administration.^ 
The only person who came forward to lay any thing to 
his charge was one Menesaechmus, whom he had prose- 
cuted, and he now refuted all his cavils. 

Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Pry- 
tanes, had been bestowed on him in his life. After his 
death he was honoured with a public funeral, and with 
a bronze statue near the ten heroes of the tribes, and 

1 So Boeckh (ii. p. 132.) interprets the words of the decree of Strarocles, 
which may however (compared with the corresponding passage in the life 
of Lycurgus) be understood of a deposit which had been consigned to his 
care. Sauppe (u. s.) would correct the numbers in the decree by those in 
the Life, which are 250. 

2 Boeckh, Staats, ii. p. 244. 

3 It is a question, whether the twelve years are to be reckoned from Ol- 
109. 3. (ai2.) or from Ol. 110. 3. (338.) The latter is Boeckh’s opinion, ac- 
cording to which Lycurgus would not have completed the last term at the 
time of his death, and Sauppe's arguments on this side seem more convinc- 
ing than Droysen’s (Z. f. d. Alterthumswiss, vi. p. 250.) on the other. This 
opinion seems also to be confirmed by the statement in Vit. X. Or. p. 841.,' 
C. tmrranwi> irtkivTuim : for he appears to have exercibed the superintend- 
ence here mentioned, like the rest, by virtue of his office as treasurer. 
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the distinction he had enjoyed as a guest of the state 
was made hereditary in his family. Yet his sons — who 
it may be suspected from his language on the occasion 
already mentioned were not worthy of him — were 
prosecuted for some offence by the same Menesaechmus, 
who succeeded him in his office, and it is said that they 
were released from prison through the intercession of 
Demosthenes; though this may have had no other 
foundation than the close political, and perhaps personal 
friendship, which united the great orator with Ly- 
curgus.^ 

The fragments here collected from the biography of 
a truly illustrious man, who has not generally attracted 
all the notice he deserves, will perhaps not he thought 
to occupy too much room, when it is considered that 
they are scattered over a period during which the history 
of Athens is almost a blank. They lead us to believe 
that the life of the people at this period cannot have 
been so worthless and insignificant as we often find it 
described : a people which in the midst of a swarm of 
profligate political adventurers, sycophants, and para- 
sites, bestowed its esteem, its confidence, its highest 
honours, on two such men, so widely at variance with 
each other, as Phocion and Lycurgus : a people, it 
may be added, which could even be misled by such a 
speech as that of Demosthenes in his defence'^, was not 
hopelessly corrupt, not dead to all right and noble 
feelings, nor ready to sink into ruin through its own 
internal feebleness and levity. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent of the Macedonian conquests, and the mag- 
nificence of the new dynasties which arose out of Alex-* 


» In the Life of Lycurgus the ground of the prosecution is not stated ; 
v/e are only left to conjecture that it was connected with his administra- 
tion, and that after his death Menesaichraus renewed his charge with greater 
success. And such is the state of things supposed in the third letter of De- 
mosthenes, which, though certainly spurious, had probably some authority 
for this point, but seems to have been itself the only authority for the in- 
tercession of Demosthenes mentioned in the Life of Lycurgus. 

^ At the same time I am aware how cautiously such arguments should 
be used, and into what grievous mistakes we are likely to fall when we at- 
tempt to infer the character of an age from the sentiments contained in its 
books. 
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ander 8 empire^ we need not be ashamed to regard the 
struggle which this people made for liberty as not less 
interesting than the contests of some ambitious soldiers 
of fortune for their shares of that rich spoil. 

During the whole of his administration^ if^ as appears 
most probable^ he remained in office to his deaths Ly* 
curgus had to contend against the influence Demades. 
This most reckless and shameless of all the candidates 
for power that had hitherto appeared at Athens^ who in 
condition and' character presented the most complete 
contrast to Lycurgus*, had been appointed^ it seems^ 
immediately after Demosthenes^ treasurer of the theoric 
fiind^ and he occupied that station during the twelve 
following years. The influence which he acquired 
rested on two grounds, beside his wit, fluency, and im- 
pudence : on his avowed connection with Macedonia, 
from which some advantage had been derived in the 
negotiations with Philip and Alexander, and on the 
readiness with wliich he squandered the public money 
to gratify the lowest tastes of the Athenian populace* 
We even find it related, that succours would have been 
sent to the Peloponnesians in their struggle with Alex- 
ander, if he had not warned the people, that they must 
then forego the sum which he was about to distribute 
among them for an approaching festival.^ The story 
in this form indeed is hardly credible, or consistent with 
the complaints which were made against Demosthenes 
on the same subject ; but it does not the less truly 
mark the man's character, and the basis of his power* 
He had indeed, as we have seen, been prosecuted with 
success by Lycurgus ; but the result of the conviction 
was probably only a fine which he could easily pay, and 
which did not interrupt his political activity. In re- 
putation he had nothing to lose. At the end of the 
twelve years, he was again impeached for his conduct in 

1 He is generally described (Suidas. Quinctilian, ii. 17. 16.) as having 
been originally a common sailor (itatvTnr, remex) ; by Proclus (in Poctae 
Minorca, Gaisf. iii. p. 5.) as of which the other account may 

have been an exaggeration, i'he fish market at Athens was a school, not 
more of scurrility, than of impudence and dishonesty. 

* Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Pr. H5, 
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his administration. In his defence he had the front to 
claim the merit of the blessings which the people had 
enjoyed during the long period of peace. It was pro- 
bably felt that he might still be useful : at least that it 
was not the time to punish him : and he was acquitted. 

In the course of the year preceding Alexander’s death, 
the stillness and obscurity of Athenian history were 
broken, partly by the new measures adopted by the 
conqueror on his return from India with respect to 
Greece, and partly by the adventures of Harpalus. 
Alexander’s claim of divine honours could not be viewed 
in Greece with the same feelings which it had excited 
among the victorious Macedonians. To the people, 
bowed down by irresistible necessity under a foreign 
yoke, it was not a point of great moment, under what 
form or title the conqueror, in the plenitude of his 
power, chose to remind them of their subjection. They 
might consider the demand as a wanton insult : but it 
was in no other sense an injury. There might not be 
many base enough to recommend it, but there were 
perhaps still fewer so unwise as to think it a fit ground 
for resistance. It involved no surrender of religious 
faith, even in those who were firmly attached to the 
popular creed : and the ridicule for which it afforded 
so fair a mark, was, with most, sufficient revenge for 
its insolence. The Spartan answer to the king’s envoys 
was perhaps the best : If Alexander will be a god, 

let him.” ^ At Athens there was something more of 
debate on the question ; yet it hardly seems that opi- 
nions were seriously divided on it. The motion, as was 
most fitting, was made by Demades ; and even in this 
proposal he did not go much farther than Epicrates, 
who had ventured to say, that instead of the nine ar- 
chons the people would do well to appoint as many am- 
bassadors to Alexander. 2 It was opposed by a young 
orator, named Pytheas, who seems to have fluctuated 
greatly in his political alliances'^, but on one occasion at 

* ^Han, V. H., ii. 19. ^ Athenaus, vi. 58. 

3 Demosthenea, Epist. lii. \ S9. foIL Plutarch, Phoc. 21. 
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least expressed himself strongly on the notorious con- 
trast between the private habits of Demades and De- 
mosthenes. ^ Pytheas perhaps took that view of the 
question in which it afforded the best subject for vehe- 
ment declamation. It was observed by the more prac- 
tical statesmen, that he was not yet of an age to give 
advice on matters of such importance. He replied that 
he was older than Alexander, whom they proposed to 
make a god. Lycurgus appears to have spoken, wdth 
the severity suited to his character, of the new god, 
from whose temple none could depart without need of 
purification.”^ But it does not follow that he wished to 
see the demand rejected. At least Demades and De- 
mosthenes were agreed on the main point, and their 
language, as far as it is reported, seems to have been 
very similar. Demades warned the' people not to lose 
earth while they contested the possession of heaven^ : 
and Demosthenes advised them not to contend with 
Alexander about celestial honours. Yet it is said that 
on a previous occasion he had carried a motion, forbid- 
ding innovations in the objects of public worship ; 
whether with reference to rumours of Alexander’s pre- 
tensions, we do not know. The assembly acquiesced in 
the king’s demand. 

But the order relating to the return of the exiles 
awakened much stronger feelings, partly of fear, and 
partly of indignation. It appears that Alexander, be- 
fore he set out on his expedition, when it was his object 
to conciliate the Greeks, had engaged by solemn com- 
pact with the national congress at Corinth — perhaps 
only confirming one before made by Philip — not to 
interfere with the existing institutions of any Greek 
state, but to preserve them inviolate. At the time of 
this treaty Messene, it seems, was governed by a tyran- 

^ Athenseus, ii. 22. A passage not uninteresting, as It helps us to appre- 
ciate such reports of the private character of Demosthenes as we find in 
Athen. xiii. 63. 

2 Athen. ii. 22. ; Demosthenes, Epist. iii. ^ 20. j Plutarch, Reip. Ger. 
Pr. 8. An. Seni Ger. 2. 

3 Dictum sapiens it is called by Valerius Maximus, vii. 2. E. 10. 

Dinarchus c. Dem. ^ 97. 
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nical dynasty, the house of Philiades. The tyrants 
were afterwards expelled, but were restored by Alex- 
ander's intervention, under the pretext that the treaty 
required the governments then standing to be preserved. 
But this pretence could not be pleaded in another case, 
when the democratical party at Pellene in Achaia was 
expelled, their property confiscated, and distributed 
among their slaves, and Chseron established as tyrant by 
the power of Macedonia.' The tendency of Alexander's 
new measure was to effect a similar, though it might be 
a less violent revolution, wherever Macedonian influ- 
ence was not yet completely predominant, throughout 
Greece. Nicanor, a Stagirite, had been sent down by 
Alexander to publish his decree during the games at 
Olympia. Demosthenes on this occasion proposed him- 
self to fill an office which was commonly confined to 
unimportant ceremonies : to head the embassy by which 
Athens was publicly represented at the nationsd festi- 
val, that he might there discuss the question, point out 
the injustice of the measure, and impress the assembled 
Greeks with his own sentiments. For this purpose he 
was sent, and at Olympia had a public debate with Ni- 
canor, but without any immediate effect. Nicanor could 
only obey the king's orders : and there were some thou- 
sands of the exiles and their friends collected there, who 
listened to the proclamation with joy. It was in the form 
of a letter addressed to them in a style of imperial brevity. 

King Alexander to the exiles from the Greek cities. 
We were not the author of your exile, but we will re- 
store you to your homes, all but those who are under a 
curse.- And we have written to Antipater on the sub- 
ject, that he may compel those cities which are unwilling 
to receive you." 

Great alarm ensued at Athens among those •who had 
reason to dread the execution of the decree. The peo- 

1 Demosthenes de Feed. Alex. ^ 8. 12 

2 rSv iv»yuv. Explained by Diodorus himself (xvii. 109.) to me.irt 
those who had been convicted of sacrilege or murder j as in Pol ysperch on’s 
^ict (xviii. 56.) they are described more fully, it rivis otifActrt »j 
krtfiilqt xotric ti/X49 

L 4> 
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pie would not comply with it, but still did not venture 
opeidy to reject it. A middle course was taken^ by 
which time at least was gained. An embassy was sent 
to Alexander, to deprecate his interference: and at 
Babylon the Athenian envoys met those of several other 
Greek states, who had come on the same business. 
How far they acted in concert with each other, and 
whether through the exhortations of Demosthenes, we 
are not informed. There seemed indeed to be a very 
faint hope that Alexander's purpose could be shaken by 
their arguments or intreaties : but yet the event, very 
unexpectedly indeed, showed that they had taken the 
most prudent counsel. In the meanwhile there pre- 
vailed at home not only great anxiety about the issue of 
the embassy, but fears for the immediate safety of the 
city. A strong body of Athenian exiles was collected 
at Megara, where they might keep up a communication 
with their friends in Athens, and would be furnished 
with such aid as Megara could afford : for, as was to 
be expected from the ancient enmity between the two 
cities, Megara had warmly embraced the interests of 
Macedonia, and had bestowed its franchise on Alex- 
ander, who smiled at the honour, but was assured that 
he was the first stranger who had ever received it since 
his ancestor Hercules. ^ Suspicions were entertained of 
clandestine meetings with the exiles at Megara : and 
the Areopagus was directed to investigate one at least of 
these cases. Another was brought forward by Demo- 
sthenes, who was however induced to drop it, probably 
by his own danger, as weU as information which he had 
received of some designs against the arsenal.^ 

Such was the state of affairs at Athens, when the 
appearance of Harpalus gave rise to fresh perplexity 
and uneasiness. The precise time when he arrived on 

* Plutarch de Un. in Rep. Dom. 2. 

2 Droy.sen (Alex. p. 534.) assumes, on the authority of the adverse pleader 
(Dinarch. ^ 97.) that Demosthenes fabricated these charges to shelter him- 
self. He does not notice the case of Polyeuctus Cydantides (Dinarch. Dem. 
\ 58.), which proves that such suspicions were not confined to him. And 
who can doubt, under the circumstances of the time, that there was reason-, 
able ground for them ? 
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the coast of Attica, is difficult to ascertain. But it 
seems most probable that it was after the return of De- 
mosthenes from Olympia. Harpalus, as we have seen, 
carried away some 5000 talents, and had collected about 
(>000 mercenaries. He must therefore have crossed 
the ^gean with a little squadron ; and it is probable 
that the rumour of his approach reached Athens at least 
some days before him. He had reason to hope for a 
favourable reception. He came with his Athenian mis- 
tress, for whose sake he had conferred a substantial be- 
nefit on her native city ; and he had already gained at 
least one friend there, on whose influence he may have 
founded great expectations : Charicles, Phocion’s son- 
in-law, who had descended so low as to undertake the 
erection of the monument in honour of Pythionice, and 
had received thirty talents by way of reimbursement. 
He might calculate still more confidently on the force 
of the temptation which his treasure and his troops held 
out to the people, if they were already disposed to risk 
an open quarrel with Alexander, and on the ample 
means of corruption he possessed. These hopes were 
disappointed, and at first he certainly met with a total 
repulse. It seems most probable — though our authors 
leave this doubtful — that his squadron was not per- 
mitted to enter Piraeus. We know that a debate took 
place on his first arrival, that Demosthenes advised the 
people not to receive him, and that Philocles, the general 
in command at Munychia, was ordered to prevent his 
entrance. Philocles indeed appears afterwards to have 
disobeyed this order^; but it is probable that he did 
not immediately allow Harpalus to land. The fullest 
account we have of the proceedings of Harpalus on his 
first appearance in the roads of Munychia, is contained 
in the few words of Diodorus*^ ; that, finding no one 
to listen to him, he left his mercenaries at Tsenarus, 
and with a part of his treasure came himself to implore 
the protection of the people,** All the other authors 


1 Dinarchus, Phllocl. init. 


* xvii. 108 . 
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describe him as having arrived but once^^ and this is 
easily explained^ if on his first coming he was not al* 
lowed to land ; but still it is possible that, even on that 
occasion, he found an opportunity of distributing a part 
of his gold among some of the leading men, and per- 
haps may have concerted with Philocles, that he should 
be admitted, when he returned with a single vessel. 
The sum which he brought back with him was a little 
more than 750 talents: enough certainly to buy the 
greater part of the venal orators : and many yielded to 
the temptation. 

That Demades — whose avowed maxim it was to 
take whatever was offered to him 2 — was of this num- 
ber, can only appear surprising, as inconsistent with his 
Macedonian politics ; but it would only have been so 
in any other man. Phocion's son-in-law too did not 
desert the friend whom he had before so humbly served ; 
and it is said that Harpalus ventured to solicit Phocion 
himself, with offers which were of course rejected.*^ 
But the most interesting question connected with this 
transaction, relates to the conduct of Demosthenes. 
Whether he was one of those who accepted a bribe 
from Harpalus, has been a disputed point from his own 
day to ours. It will appear from the following narra- 
tive, that the evidence cannot be considered as quite 
conclusive on either side ; all that can be proved in his 
favour is, that the more fully the facts of the case are 
stated, the more glaring are the absurdities and contra- 
dictions involved in the suppositions of his guilt, while 
the few facts which tend that way, may be very easily 
reconciled with the supposition of his innocence. 

The part which he took in the public debates on the 
affair, is known from good authority : mostly from that 
of his contemporaries and accusers. It is universally 

1 Beside Plutarch, Phoc. Dem. X. Orat. Vit. Dinarchus (Dera. §115,) 

gj)caks just in the same way : (rvvtfyiec rif xatT«irX»v¥ xeii 

2 Dinarch. Dem. § 107.; cfAoXcySv X»/xfixvti¥ xeit Xy,f^itr6eu, 

^ Plutarch (Phoc. 21.) makes him offer 700 talents, nearly all he had 
brought ; and the rest would be comprised in TxXkot {rxpTx. 
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admitted, that he was one of those who at the first op- 
posed the reception of Harpalus. After the return of 
Harpalus to Athens, when he had gained over several of 
the orators to his side, envoys came from several quar- 
ters, from Antipater, from Olympias, and it seems also 
from Philoxenus, a Macedonian, who filled a high office 
in Asia Minor^, to require that he should be given up. 
Demosthenes and Phocion both resisted this demand ; 
and Demosthenes carried a decree, by which it was di- 
rected, that the treasure should be lodged in the citadel, 
to be restored to Alexander, and he himself was em- 
powered to receive it. Its amount was declared by Har- 
palus himself ; but, out of the 750 talents no more 
than 308 remained in his possession. It was clear, that 
nearly 450 had found their way into other hands. ^ 
Demosthenes now caused another decree to be passed, 
by which the Areopagus was directed to investigate the 
case, and he proposed that instead of the ordinary pe- 
nalty — tenfold the amount of the bribe — capital pun- 
ishment should be inflicted on the offenders. A very 
rigid inquiry was instituted : the houses of all suspected 
persons — with the single exception of one who had 
been just married — were searched : the Areopagus made 
its report against several, and among them was Demos- 
thenes himself. He was the first who was brought to 
triaP, was found guilty, and condemned to pay fifty 


1 Pausan. ii. 33. 4. There seems to be no reason whatever for question- 
ing this fact, unless we choose also to deny that Philoxenus took any part 
in the business. But the fact is confirme<i by Plutarch be Vit. Pud. 5. ; 
a passage which seems to have been overlooked. 

2 Photius, Bekk. p. 494. a. 

3 Droysen (Al. p. 533.) not only denies this fact, but thinks it an argu- 

ment against the genuineness of the second letter attributed to Demo- 
sthenes, that the writer makes Demosthenes say he had been the first tried 
(p. 1470. Tu uardveu)y whereas Dinarchus (p. 170.) testifies that several 

were tried before him. For want of the edition which Droysen refers to, I 

’ am unable to ascertain the passage of Dinarchus which he has in view, and 
can only conjecture that it may be one (p. 100. S 84.) which might possibly, 
if it stood alone, seem to admit of such an inference, but i^ to be explain^ 
by reference to p. 98. ^ 64. of an earlier transaction. But what is certain 
is, that Dinarchus attests, in the most distinct and unequivocal terms, and 
more than once, that Demosthenes was the first of the persons found guilty 
by the Areopagus who was brought to trial : (p. 103.) Kouret. 

Ta>y rotle kiro^<n(rt Aiijfixrdivris utretyirtu ; and a little 

lower down, «^rtrt rov ti(nXr)kv6iTcc, tr^of vfjuiis ; Of course the ac- 

curacy of the writer of the letter on this point neither establishes its genuine- 
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talents. Being unable to raise this sum, he was thrown 
into prison, but soon after made his escape, and went 
into exile. 

It must be owned, that if we knew no more than 
this about the case, it would require a stronger faith 
than is generally placed in the sagacity and purity of 
the Athenian tribunals, to be convinced that he was 
guilty. But it is not either the report of the Areopagus, 
or the judgment of the popular tribunal, that has been 
the chief ground of suspicion against him. It has been 
a story told by Plutarch, and apparently confirmed by a 
great number of contemporary allusions. According to 
Plutarch^, Demosthenes at first warned the people not 
to receive Harpalus, and so involve themselves in a war 
with Alexander on a ground neither necessary nor just. 
But a few days after, when an inventory was taken of 
the treasure, his eye was struck by a golden goblet, of 
very fine workmanship : and when night came, Harpa- 
lus, who had perceived his admiration and longing for 
it, sent it to his house, full of gold pieces to the amount 
of twenty talents. The next day the orator appeared in 
the assembly, which met to deliberate on the subject, 
with wrappings about his neck, and, when called upon 
to speak, made signs that he was disabled by a sore 
throat. But there were some present, who already 
knew the secret ; and the pretext was received with 
sarcastic allusions to the bribe which he had taken. It 


nesg, nor the force of the argument there grounded on the fact. I hardly un- 
derstand another objection which Droysen makes to the same passage in the 
letter, in which the writer asks, what plea, of those which saved the persons 
who were tried after me, did I omit ? Droysen affirms that Demades and 
Aristogeiton were both condemned after Demosthenes. I do not see how 
this contradicts the letter, if true. But with regard to Aristogeiton, I can- 
not find the passage of Dinarchus to which Droysen refers. In the third 
letter of Demosthenes (p. 1483.) the contrary js asserted : oTs 

tTt rouTctf Afifi^crdtvfjv , 1 will notice, that in the 

oration of Dinarchus against Philocles, there is a passage which might 
STOm to prove that Philocles had been the first tried : (p. lib.) Toa 

»T»vr» x<*T^,yofai> rcCrfy ytyiyt}/M^w xxi o’foxi^tifixiTX tS» 

aXAttfr IT/ tS rfir rifjuuplxv Iv ufMv But whether this relates to the pro- 

ceedings in the Areopagus, or merely to popular belief and rumour, it can- 
not be admitted to contradict the express assertion in the speech against 
Demosthenes. 

* Demosth. 25. 
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immediately became the subject of many bitter jests ; 
and when he afterwards attempted to defend himself in 
the assembly, his voice was drowned in a tumult of 
popular indignation. 

That Plutarch should have adopted so amusing a 
story without any misgiving, was to be expected.* But 
had it not affected the character of Demosthenes, we 
might have been surprised to find it repeated by mo- 
dern writers, far more learned and sagacious than Plu- 
tarch, with as much confidence as if there was nothing 
in it either improbable, or inconsistent with admitted 
facts.2 Some of the slighter difficulties which raise a 
doubt about its truth are, that Demosthei^es should have 
accepted a bribe from Harpalus, after the decree had 
been passed by which the whole treasure was to be 
taken out of the hands of Harpalus, and committed for 
a time to his own keeping : that he should have selected 
a bribe which exposed him to the greatest danger of de- 
tection : that his accuser, Dinarchus, should not only 
have made no allusion to the goblet, but should mention 
twenty talents as the whole sum which Demosthenes 
had received. That part of the anecdote which relates 
to the orator’s silence, is referred by another author — 
who in the same passage appears to confound Demos- 
thenes and Demades — to a totally different occasion ^ : 

J He must have taken an entirely different view of the case, when he 
wrote the passage (Phoc. 21.) where he says, that Harpalus saw the orators 
who had accepted his bribes changing sides and accusing him, to avoid de- 
tection, while Phocion, who had taken nothing, paid some r^ard to his 
safety as well as to the public interest. 

2 Droysen (Al. p. 531.) relates the story, according to Plutarch, in its 
most glaringly absurd and incredible form, and then indulges in a sneer at 
Niebuhr for his belief in the integrity of Demosthenes ; perverting however 
the sense of the expression to wnich he alludes (Nieb. Kl. Schrift. p. 467., 
or Philolog. Museum, i. p. 487.), by which Niebuhr only meant to describe 
the undeviating consistency of the orator’s public conduct. The unfortu- 
nate phrase has also, it seems, been considered as profane. 

3 Aulus Gell, N. A. xi. 9. Droysen merely observes, that Gellius erro- 
neously refers the story to an earlier occasion, on which Demosthenes was 
bribed. Gellius reports it from Critolaus ; and certainly the story he relates 
is not, like Plutarch’s, a string of absurdities and contradictions. In that a 
sufficient cau.se is assigned for the orator’s venal silence. But whether the 
story in this shape belonged to Demosthenes or not, is the more doubtful, 
as the sequel at least could only be attributed with any probability to De- 
mades, who w’e know made no secret of his venality, even if it had not been 
related of him — as Gellius mentions in the next chapter — by C. Gracchus. 
That the comic poet Timocles (Athen., viii. p. 391.) mentioned fifty talents 
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and at least it seems impossible that, in any part of the 
proceedings concerning Harpalus, Demosthenes should 
have been driven to any pretext for silence, when he 
was expected to speak on the question. Even if he had 
not himself previously opposed the surrender of Harpa- 
lus, he might surely have done so without suspicion^ 
when Phocion recommended the same course. After 
the decree had been passed to retain the treasure, this 
was all that Harpalus had to desire : and so far Demo- 
sthenes openly espoused his cause. ' There is therefore 
no motive that can easily be conceived for his silence. 
Still the scene in the assembly may be rejected as an 
immaterial circumstance — as it is in itself, though it 
has had more weight than any other with most readers 
— and yet the general fact, that Demosthenes received 
a bribe from Harpalus, may be thought not the less 
credible. And so, in another account of the transac- 
tion, which is in some respects fuller, we find it related 
that, though he at first opposed the admission of Har- 
palus, he was afterwards induced, by a bribe of a thou- 
sand darics, to change sides, and, when the Athenians 
wished to give Harpalus up to Antipater, dissuaded 
them from this step, but proposed that the treasure 
should be lodged in the citadel. 

One point is indisputably clear : that Demosthenes, 
whether bribed or not, did not change sides: unless 
Phocion did so too. His conduct, from the beginning 
to the end of the affair, is at least perfectly consistent 
with itself, and with the course which has appeared to 
most observers in later times, as it did to him and Pho- 


a» the bribe which Demosthenes received, does not, as Droyscn truly ob- 
serves, affect the main question. It only shows how little stress ought to 
be laid on any argument which might be drawn from the supposed noto- 
riety of the fact It would appear from the same passage of 'l imocles, to 
have been equally notorious that Hyperides the prosecutor had also shared 
the gold of Harpalus. The jest of Corydus on the goblet (Athen. vi. 47.), 
** The man who calls other people swiiUpots has drained the great bowl 
himseir* {ourof rwr uXktvs etx^ttrox^Qatvetf x»XeJii eturof rv,v uvyaXfif 
is not unimportant, as it shows how Demosthenes may have incurred the 
ill-will of many beside his political opponents. Those who felt themselves 
wounded bv his censure of their vices, were of course delighted to propagate 
any scandal about him. 
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cion^ at once the safest and the most honourable. So 
that, even if it were certain that he was justly con- 
demned, he would still be entitled to the benefit of an 
excuse, similar to that which has been alleged in favour 
of some celebrated English patriots of the seventeenth 
century, who labour under a like imputation.^ But the 
reputation of Demosthenes has not been left in quite so 
precarious a state. A fact was brought to light — we 
know not precisely how long after — which at least 
counterbalances such a presumption as is raised against 
him by the judicial decision, Harpalus, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Demosthenes and Phocion in his behalf, 
was committed to prison, to await Alexander's pleasure. 
He however made his escape, returned to Tsenarus, and 
thence crossed over with his troops, and the rest of his 
treasure, to Crete. Here he was assassinated by Thim- 
bron, one of his confidential officers. His steward fled 
to Rhodes, where he was seized by order of Philoxenus, 
and forced to disclose the names of those who had ac-i 
cepted bribes from his master. The list was sent to 
Athens, and the name of Demosthenes — though Phi- 
loxenus is said to have been his personal enemy — did 
not appear in it.^ 

As to the trial itself, it must be observed that the in- 

^ See Mackintosh, View of the Reign of James II., p. 3S9. “ In these 
circumstances some of them (the English enemies of the court) are said by 
the French ambassador to have so far copied their prince, as to have re* 
ceived French money, though they are not charged with being like him 
induced by it to adopt any measures at variance with their avowed princi- 
pies. It was not pretend^ that the largesses were to influence the public 
conduct of the parties.” 

^ Pausanias, ii. 33. Droyscn labours with all his might to get rid of the 
inference which has been drawn from this fact. Pausanias indeed says, 
that Philoxenus fr^vrec i^rCdtro, o<r»i rav *A(irikcu rt irvx** But 

this may be an error. The steward may have been left behind at 'raenanis 
when his master went the second time to Athens (or he might not have 
known of the transaction with Demosthenes). Then again Pausanias 
mentions some circumstances which are not confirmed by other authority ; 
as, that Philoxenus demanded Harpalus from the Athenians. When how- 
ever Droysen adds among the circumstances which excite his suspicions, 
that one Pausanias is named by Pausanias as the murderer of Harpalus, 
this is a mere mistake. Pausanias only says that there were some who so 
related the story ; and his knowledge of such a report surely cannot weaken 
the authority of his own evidence. But even if he had adopted it himself, 
it would be a new rule of historical criticism to reject the substance of a 
narrative because it contains some improbable circumstances. In this case 
the doubtful circumstances can hardly be called improbable. 
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quiry made by the Areopagus, though Demosthenes had 
oflPered to stake his life on the result, was but a prelimi- 
nary proceeding, and that its judgment was nearly in 
the nature of a finding by a grand jury : it was after- 
wards to be confirmed, or set aside, by a court of 1 500 
common jurors. It may easily be imagined, that, in 
such a case, unless the evidence offered had been utterly 
colourless, the Areopagus would not be inclined to take 
on itself the responsibility of an acquittal. Yet in the 
speech which Dinarchus wrote for one of the prosecutors, 
the whole stress of the argument is made to, rest, noton 
the nature of the evidence which had been brought, but 
partly on the authority of that venerable tribunal, and 
partly on general invectives against the defendant. Di- 
narchus tacitly admits, that the evidence was not quite 
conclusive, and that the truth might be more fully dis- 
covered if the slaves of Harpalus, who had been carried 
to Alexander, should be sent down to be examined 
at Athens. We have indeed ground to believe, that the 
only apparent foundation of the charge was, that De- 
mosthenes had neglected some of the precautions which 
it was thought incumbent on him to have taken to re- 
lieve himself from responsibility, and that it arose from 
the vexation which was generaUy felt at the escape of 
Harpalus.^ That extraordinary engines were set at 
work to procure his condemnation, appears from the 
list of his accusers, among whom, beside Himeraeus, 
Patrocles, Menessechmus, the persecutor of Lycurgus 
and Stratocles, who rivalled Demades in impudence and 
profligacy, we find the names of Pytheas and Hyperides, 
both previously his partisans. The speech of Dinarchus 
enables us also to perceive the nature of the influence 
which was exerted against Demosthenes. Dinarchus 
indeed insinuates, that Demosthenes was at bottom in 


' V. X. Or. $x r#y eurietv o 

imfaSax/atff xeci Sik reivTt j/ur,v% tcSv kfxxtfAtavsvr&n 

risy ruy ^v'kturtroyvtn kfM’Kuety. It' this was SO, there is an end of Plu- 
tarch’s story. It ap|)ears that Demosthenes was never suspected before the 
flight of Harpalus. Dr^sen has taken no notice of this infinitely more na- 
tural and probable version of the 'Story, except to mention that Demo- 
sthenes had given no account of the money committed to his custody. 
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the Macedonian interest : he wishes to give a turn to 
the mission to Olympia, as if it proved the orator s 
credit with Alexander : he accuses him, and his friend 
Polyeuctus, of a secret understanding with Demades. 
But it is not on this account that he represents the 
safety of the state as involved in the issue of the trial : 
he plainly intimates, that a war with Alexander will be 
the consequence of an acquittal. ^ It was apparently to 

give greater force to this argument, that the prosecutors 
brought Demosthenes to trial first. Few of those who 
were denounced by the Areopagus were acquitted ; but 
we hear of one Aristogeiton, who escaped, though his 
case strongly resembled that of Demosthenes. On the 
other hand Demades was convicted, but either was very 
lightly fined, or neglected to pay the penalty ; and he 
remained, without any diminution of his influence, at 
Athens. All these indications lead us to the conclusion, 
that Demosthenes fell a victim to political intrigues, 
which derived their chief strength from the critical po- 
sition in which Athens was placed by her resistance to 
Alexanders decree for the restoration of the exiles. 

Another charge, of a very different kind, which seems 
not to have occurred to any of the ancients, has been 
brought against him, for his conduct as a statesman in 
this affair. It has been alleged*^, that unless he was 
prepared for unqualified submission to Macedonia, he 
ought to have seized the opportunity presented by the 
arrival of Harpalus, and to have advised the people to 
receive him with open arms, and to make use of his 
treasure and his troops for a war with Alexander. It 
does not however seem necessary to conclude, that the 
faculties of Demosthenes had been weakened by age, 
because he did not see the need of either of these alterna- 
tives. It might be a suflScient answer to say, that a war 
undertaken for Harpalus and his stolen treasure, would 
have exposed the Athenians to the charge of injustice, 
and wanton aggression, it would have deprived them of 

1 P. 98. ru ^rifJLorBivK 

2 By Droysen; Al p. ^2. 
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all claim to the sympathy of the other Greeks in their 
quarrel with Alexander. Such in fact is the ground 
which Demosthenes himself is reported to have taken 
in his first advice on the question : and the event 
proved, that there was no necessity for the sacrifice 
either of liberty or of honour. The Athenians did not 
pollute themselves by a connection with Harpalus ; and 
they suffered no detriment from the w^ant either of his 
treasure, or of his mercenaries, in the war which soon 
after broke out. This indeed Demosthenes could not 
have foreseen : but still it seems hard to charge a 
statesman with incapacity, because he did not perceive 
that it was impossible honesty could be the best policy, 
in a case where the event proved it to be so. 

♦ And yet it appears, that Demosthenes had not con- 
cealed from himself or from the people, that a war " 
might arise, which would demand extraordinary sacri- 
fices. He had spoken of an occasion, which might 
require that they should melt down the ornaments of 
the women, their plate, and even all the treasure of the 
temples. 1 This emergency can have been no other, 
than that which might be looked for, if Alexander 
should not be persuaded by their envoys to revoke or 
modify this edict for the return of the exiles. One 
effect which they had to apprehend from it was that 
their colonists who had been last planted in Samos 
would be forced to resign their possessions to the fami- 
lies of their former owners. But there was also reason to 
fear, that it might lead to a state of things like the tyranny 
of the Thirty. Disputes must have arisen, which would 
have afforded a pretext for the introduction of a Mace- 
donian garrison into the city. There would have been no 
security, either for public or private rights, but the 
moderation of a powerful party, irritated by the remem- 
brance of past sufferings, and resolved at any price to 
guard against them for the future. It may at least be 
presumed, that, when Demosthenes spoke of such sacri- 


i Dinarchus, p. 99. 
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fices as have been just mentioned, his hearers must 
have felt that the occasion was worthy of them. That 
this was the prevailing impression at Athens is both 
expressly asserted by Curtius^, and seems to be proved 
by the burst of popular feeling which took place there 
immediately on the news of Alexander's death : and we 
may easily believe Justin's statement^, that the publi- 
cation of his edict in favour of the exiles led many 
other states openly to avow their resolution to maintain 
their liberty by arms. Those in which this sentiment 
was strongest, might still well try the effect of negoti- 
ation, before they resorted to an attempt seemingly so 
desperate. 

It is a different question, which the meagre accounts 
that have been preserved of these times leave in great 
•obscurity, whether any preparations for war had actu- 
ally been made at Athens before Alexander's death. 
It can hardly be supposed that any such measures were 
taken until the envoys who had been sent to remon- 
strate with him returned from Babylon : and the in- 
terval between their return and the arrival of the news 
of his death, cannot have been very long. Yet that in 
this interval at least something was done with a view to 
a war which was believed to be impending, may be 
regarded as nearly certain.*^ For it was at this time 
that a division of the mercenaries who had been dis- 
banded by the satraps, in compliance with Alexander's 
orders, was brought over to Europe by the Athenian 
Leosthenes.*^ Leosthenes himself had been for a time 

> X. 2. 8. ^ xiii. 5. 5. 

3 Though Grauert (Analekten, p. 238.) has certainly been led into an 
error on this point by an anachronism of Diodorus (xvii. 111.) which must 
be corrected from xviii. 9. : his view of the state of things at Athens seems 
in substance perfectly correct ; and there is no weight in Droysen’s argu- 
ment (Al. p. 537.), that after the retirement of Demosthenes no one re- 
mained to animate the people to resistance. It does not api>ear that 
Hyperides had changed nis politics ; and it is clear, both from Pausanias 
and Diodorus, that Leosthenes was then at Athens. 

Pausanias, i. 25. 5. viii. 52. 5. In the last passage he erroneously 
represents Leosthenes as having brought over tlie whole, amounting to 
50,000 men. 
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in Alexander’s service^, and though still young, had 
gained a high reputation: but it seems that he had 
quitted it in disgust‘d, and had already returned to 
Athens, and that he went over to Asia, to collect as 
many as he could of the disbanded troops, whom he 
landed at Cape Tsenarus. It can hardly be supposed 
that he did this without some ulterior object ; and his 
connection with Hyperides — the chief of the Anti- 
Macedonian party ^ter Demosthenes had withdrawn — 
and his subsequent proceedings, scarcely leave room to 
doubt, that the object was to have a force in readiness 
to resist Antipater, if he should attempt to enforce 
Alexander’s edict. When the news of Alexander’s 
death reached Athens, Phocion and Demades professed 
to disbelieve the report. Demades bade the people not 
to listen to it : such a corpse would long before have 
filled the world with its odour. Phocion desired them 
to have patience ; and, when many voices asseverated 
the truth of the report, replied, If he is dead to-day, he 
will still be dead to-morrow, and the next day, so that 
we may deliberate at our leisure, and the more securely.” 
But their remonstrances were disregarded. The council 
of Five Hundred held a meeting with closed doors; 
and Leosthenes was commissioned immediately to 
engage the troops at Tsenarus, about 8000 men, but 
secretly, and in his own name, that Antipater might 
not suspect the purpose, and that the people might 
have the more time for other preparations^ Confirm- 
ation of the fact was received shortly after from the 
mouth of eye-witnesses, who had been present at 
Babylon when it took place. 

As soon as all doubt on this point was removed^ 


1 Strabo, ix. p. SOI. Tauchn. *AXi^*vdfov rod ^xrtXtetg irx7(0f. Grauert 
(Analekt. p. 2^.) auspects that Strabo may have contoundca Leosthenes 
with Leonnatus. This however is highly improbable; but the expression 
may mean no more than is stated in the text. 

2 Diodorus, xvii. 111. fAxXttrrx itvrixu/juvov role *AXs(xySfOv 

He is described by Plutarch (Phoc. 23.) as He had however 

been left a widower with children (Paus. i. 1. 3.), but was just on the point 
of marrying again, as appears from a story found by Grauert in Jerome 
adv. Jovin. l p. 35. 
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there was an end of hesitation and secrecy. The 
popular feeling hurst forth, like a flood long pent up. 
Phocion, and the orators of the Macedonian party, en- 
deavoured in vain to stem it. Their influence was 
gone : as Demades, before long, experienced to his cost. 
None were listened to, but those who recommended the 
most decided and vigorous measures. Hyperides and 
Polyeuctus, the early coadjutors of Demosthenes, were 
now among the foremost to propose such as, if he had 
been present, he would certainly have approved. It 
was resolved without delay to send a supply of arms 
and money to Leosthenes for his levies at Tsenarus, 
with directions no longer to make a secret of the object 
for which they were destined. The remainder of the 
treasure of Harpalus, and the penalties which had been 
recovered, furnished the means. It was very important, 
now that a prospect was once more opened of a general 
confederacy among the Greeks for a national cause, that 
Athens should immediately make her determination 
known as widely as possible. By another decree, the 
people declared itself ready to assert the liberty of 
Greece, and to deliver the cities which were held by 
Macedonian garrisons ; for this purpose a fleet was to 
be equipped of forty trireme galleys, and 200 of the 
larger size, with four banks of oars. All the citizens 
under forty years of age were to arm : those of seven 
tribes to prepare for foreign service, the rest to remain 
at home for the defence of Attica. Lastly, envoys were 
appointed to the principal states of Greece, to announce 
that Athens was again, as in the days of her ancient 
glory, about to place herself in tlie front of the battle with 
the common enemy, and to set her last resources, men, 
money, and ships, on the venture ; and to exhort all, 
who wished for independence, to follow her example. 

The success of the Athenian negotiations appears not 
to have been so great in Peloponnesus as in the northern 
states, though these were exposed to the enemy’s first 
attacks. Sparta, Arcadia, and Achaia, kept aloof from 
the struggle to the end : whether restrained by jealousy 

j»i 3 
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of Athens, or by the remembrance of the last unfor- 
tunate contest with Macedonia. Messene, Elis, Sicyon, 
Phlius, Epidaurus, Troezen, and Argos, joined the con- 
federacy : but even of these, several appear to have held 
back until they were encouraged by the first success of 
the other allies. In Northern Greece, Leosthenes him- 
self was one of the most active and successful envoys. 
As soon as he had completed the equipment of his levies 
at Tsenarus, leaving them, it seems, under the command 
of an inferior officer, he went over to iEtolia. He 
found the jEtolians, who had been alarmed and incensed 
by Alexander’s threats about (Eniadae, heartily inclined 
to the national cause, and obtained a promise of 7000 
men. He then proceeded to solicit aid from Locris, 
Phocis, and others of the neighbouring states. Almost 
every where, from the borders of Macedonia to Attica, 
a good spirit prevailed. The Thessalians indeed did 
not immediately declare themselves, but probably gave 
private assurances of their favourable disposition. Pe- 
linna is mentioned as the only town in the north of 
Thessaly which did not sooner or later enter into the 
league; and Thebes in Pthiotis. In the vale of the 
Spercheius the towns of Malea and Heraclea alone 
refused their aid. But the Dolopians, the mountaineers 
of (Eta, all the towns of Doris, Carystus in Euboea, 
the Locrians and Phocians, many of the tribes in the 
western valleys of Pindus, as the .^nianians, Alyzseans, 
and Athamantians, the Leucadians, and a part at least, 
it seems, of the Acarnanians, sent their contingents. 
Even from beyond the borders of Greece, the allies 
received some auxiliaries: from the Molossian chief, 
Aryptffius, who, however, afterwards deserted and be- 
trayed them, and in very small number from Illyria and 
Thrace. But the policy by which Thebes had been 
destroyed, and its territory divided among the Boeotian 
tovrns, was now attended with an effect more disastrous 
to Greece than the conqueror could have foreseen. It 
was known that the success of the Greeks would be 
followed by the restoration of Thebes: the Theban 
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exiles probably formed a strong body in the Greek 
army : and hence the Boeotians, though surrounded 
on all sides by the forces of the confederacy, zealously 
adhered to the Macedonian cause, which was that of 
their private interest, and their inveterate hatred to the 
fallen city. 

The movements of Leosthenes, before the opening of 
the campaign, are very imperfectly reported by our ex- 
tant authors. It might be supposed, from the manner 
in which they are described by Diodorus, that he never 
returned to Athens, This however is highly impro- 
bable in itself ; audit seems to be indicated by Plutarch's 
anecdotes, that he came back at the head of the troops 
he had collected, and that he had to encounter strenuous 
opposition from Phocion, and others, who dreaded the 
sacrifices and risk of the war. The language attributed 
to Phocion may serve to exhibit the temper and views 
of his party : though we need not adopt the assertion 
of Diodorus, that this party included all the men of 
property at Athens. Phocion aiffected to sneer at the 
young general, who spoke in a high and confident strain 
of his performances and prospects. ^^Your speeches, 
young man,” he said ^^are like cypress trees, stately 
and lofty, but bearing no fruit.” And when Leosthenes 
was provoked to ask, what benefit Athens had reaped 
from Phocion’s generalship during the many years that 
he had borne the title : It has been no small one,” 

he replied, that our fellow-citizens have been buried 
in. their own graves.” Again, Hyperides asked him, 
when he would advise the Athenians to go to war ? 

Whenever,” was the answer, I shall see the young 
willing to keep their ranks, the rich to contribute their 
money, and the orators to abstain from that of the 
public.” The armament collected by Leosthenes, which 
excited general admiration, produced no such effect on 
Phocion ; and when he was asked what he thought of 
the preparations now, he replied that they were well 
enough for a single heat : but that he feared for the 
end of the race, seeing that the city had no more money, 
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or ships, or men, to carry on the contest with, if these 
should be lost. ^ 

Diodorus, apparently following the opinion of an 
author who considered Phocion as representing the 
wisdom and foresight of Greece, or who judged of the 
undertaking from the event, asserts that the most intel- 
ligent Greeks condemned the rashness of the Athenians, 
who had not even taken a lesson from the fate of 
Thebes, but, in their eagerness for glory, heedless of 
consequences, had rushed into a premature and un- 
necessary conflict with an irresistible power. If how- 
ever it is once admitted that it was desirable for Greece 
to shake off* the Macedonian yoke — and this, according 
to Diodorus, none of those intelligent Greeks was base 
enough to deny — it seems that something may be said 
to vindicate the Athenians from the charge of extreme 
imprudence. It may be admitted, that in this case, as 
in most others, they were guided rather by an instinc- 
tive love of freedom, than by sober calculations of ex- 
pedience, as the Rhodians, who, on the news of Alex- 
ander’s death, immediately expelled the Macedonian 
garrison from their city : but Phocion himself could 
not point out any time when they might make the 
attempt with a fairer prospect of success. He could 
only taunt the people with their presumed unfitness for 
any great enterprise : a sneer, which, so far as it con- 
tained any truth, would be always equally true, but 
which, as applied to the question, was triumphantly 
refuted by the event. But the deeper the admiration 
and the fear with which the Greeks had been impressed 
by Alexander’s genius and fortune, the more excusable 
was it that they should believe his premature death 
would be immediately followed by the total dissolution 
of his huge empire. The news of his death must have 
been accompanied by some accounts, probably exagger- 

> In Vit. X. Or., the same sentiment and image (contrast of rruhev and 
are attributed to Demosthenes, on the occasion of Antipater’s 
defeat : and Agesistratus is named as the friend to whom Demosthenes 
expressed bis fears. 
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atedy of the subsequent tumults and beginning of a civil 
war at Babylon : and even the composition, by which 
the throne was to be shared between an idiot and an 
infant yet unborn, did not hold out much promise of 
permanent tranquillity. The more was known of the 
character of Alexander’s principal officers, the less 
likely must it have seemed that they would acquiesce 
in such an adjustment. It was to be expected, that 
they would be too much occupied with their own con- 
tests for power, to be able to afford aid to Antipater, 
even if there were not some who found it suited their 
interest to ally themselves with the Greeks. Mace- 
donia itself — almost drained of its military population 
by Alexander’s incessant demands ^ — had never been 
weaker, never more threatened by its northern and 
western neighbours. It was not extravagant to hope, 
that the war might be ended in one short campaign, 
which would raise Greece to the rank of an independent 
and formidable power. The singular combination of 
circumstances through which this was frustrated, proved 
that it had not been rashly conceived. 

Antipater received the tidings of Alexander’s death 
— to him no mournful event — nearly at the same time 
with those of the movements in Greece. His situation 
was one of great difficulty and danger : and it appears 
that he sent an embassy to soothe the Athenians, and to 
persuade them to peace. For it was probably on this 
occasion, that, when his envoys extolled the mildness of 
his character, Hyperides answered : We do not want a 
mild master .2 Antipater can only have hoped to gain 
time by this step : and he greatly needed it. The 
whole force immediately at his disposal was small, and, 
if he marched against Greece, it would be necessary to 
' leave a part of it for the protection of Macedonia. He 
had no clear prospect of aid but from one quarter, and 
that a distant one : for Craterus, with his army of ve- 


* Diodor, xviii. 12. 

2 Vit. X. Or. Hyperides, p, 850. A. pv 
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terans, had advanced no farther than Cilicia ; and how- 
ever he might be induced to quicken his march, it would 
be long before he could reach the theatre of war. Ne- 
vertheless Antipater determined not to wait for rein- 
forcements, nor to remain on the defensive, but to seek 
^the enemy. The force which he was able to bring 
into the field amounted to no more than 13,000 foot, 
and 600 horse. It might seem that he, rather than the 
Athenians, was acting rashly, when, with so small an 
army, he ventured to invade Greece : and perhaps he 
relied somewhat too confidently on the superiority of 
the Macedonian discipline and tactics, and on the re- 
collection of his victory over Agis. It must however 
be observed, that he calculated on the support of the 
Thessalians, and probably of some other northern states ; 
and he might hope by a rapid movement to crush the 
confederacy, before it had collected its forces, or at 
least to prevent it from receiving fresh accessions of 
strength. He had also ordered Sippas, whom he left to 
supply his place in Macedonia, to levy troops with the 
utmost diligence, and may have expected to be speedily 
reinforced by these recruits.^ His coffers were well 
filled, for he had received a large supply of treasure 
from Alexander ; and the fleet which had brought it 
over, consisting of 110 galleys, remained with him, and 
was now ordered to attend the operations of the army. 

Thermopylae was the place appointed for the ren- 
dezvous of the allies : a position, by which they were 
enabled to cover their own territory, and to prevent a 
junction between the enemy and the Boeotians. It is 
not clear, whether it ought to be considered as an effect 
of the tardiness which Demosthenes so often com- 
plained of, that the contingents of the northern states 
were assembled, before the Athenian troops had begun 
their march. Leosthenes had joined them with his 
mercenaries, and perhaps with all the Peloponnesian 

' That they were not supposed to be needed, as Droysen represents, 
p. 67. for the defence of Macedonia, seems to follow from the expression 
ot Diodorus, xvhl. 12. wvr 
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levies. He was elected commander in chief, not more 
in honour of Athens, than on account of the confi- 
dence which was reposed in his abilities. i The Athe- 

nians could spare no more than 5000 infantry, and 500 
cavalry, of Attic troops : to these they added 2000 mer- 
cenaries. But now the Boeotians, encouraged perhaps 
by the tidings of Antipater’s approach, collected their 
forces to oppose the passage of this little army, and 
encamped near Platsea, no doubt in very superior num- 
bers, to watch the passes of Cithseron. Leosthenes, 
apprised of their movement, hastened with a division 
of his troops to the relief of his countrymen, effected a 
junction with them, and gave battle to the enemy. He 
gained a complete victory, raised a trophy, and returned, 
with this happy omen of more important success, to his 
camp. 

Antipater was joined on his march by a strong body 
of Thessalian cavalry, under Meno of Pharsalus, which 
gave him, in this arm, a decided advantage over the 
allies. He drew up his forces, it seems, in the vale of 
the Spercheius, and offered battle. Leosthenes did not 
wait to be attacked. It is possible that he may have 
had a secret understanding with the Thessalian general. 
But his army was 30,000 strong : and it may have been 
the sight of his superior force that fixed Meno’s waver- 
ing inclination. The fortune of the day was decided 
by the Thessalian cavalry, which went over in the heat 
of the battle to the Greeks.^ We are not informed 
what loss Antipater suffered : but he did not think it 
safe to attempt to retreat through Thessaly. He looked 
about for the nearest place of refuge, and threw him- 
self into the town of Lamia, which stood in a strong 
position on the south side of mount Othrys, about 
three miles from the sea, began to repair the fortifica- 
tions, and laid in a supply of arms and provisions fur- 

, > Pausanias, i. 25. 5. 

2 Diodorus, xviii. 12. distinctly represents the desertion of the Thttsa- 
lian cavalry as having caused the loss of the battle ; and it is surprising 
that Droysen should have adopted the supposition more honourable to the 
Greeks, that the victory was the cause of the desertion. 
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nished perhaps by the fleet. His only remaining hope 
was that he might be able to sustain a siege^ until suc- 
cours should arrive. Leosthenes immediately proceeded 
to fortify a camp near the town, and after having in 
vain challenged the enemy to a fresh engagement, made 
several attempts to take it by assault. But the place 
w as too strong, the garrison too numerous : the assail- 
ants were repulsed with the loss of many lives ; and at 
length he found himself obliged to turn the siege into 
a blockade. 

Antipater had no reason to be much ashamed of his 
defeat, nor the Greeks to be very proud of their victory: 
but it everywhere produced a great eflect on the public 
mind. It was the first advantage that had been gained 
for many years over the Macedonian arms, which were 
beginning perhaps to be thought invincible ; and it had 
certainly reduced an enemy, late the master of Greece, 
to a state of extreme distress and danger. At Athens 
the news was received with boundless exultation: the 
streets were thronged with festal processions : the altars 
smoked with continued sacrifices of thanksgiving. The 
orators who had advocated the war loudly triumphed in 
the seeming ' fulfilment of their sanguine predictions. 
Phocion, alone perhaps among those who wished well 
to their country, would take no part in the universal joy, 
and did not suppress his gloomy forebodings. As the 
glad tidings flowed in, he ' bitterly asked When shall 
we have done conquering?*' And when he was asked, 
whether he could have desired better success for him- 
self, replied, No : but better counsels.*’^ The con- 
fidence of the people was raised to its utmost height by 
an embassy from Antipater, by which he sued for peace. 
We are not informed what terms he proposed : but his 
overtures were probably treated as a sign of despair. 
The people looked upon him as already in their power,, 
and demanded that he should surrender at discretion.’-^ 
Yet they did not relax their efforts, but made use of the 


* Plut. Phoc. 23. Timol. 6. 
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advantage they had gained, to procure additional strength 
for the common cause. Polyeuctus was sent with other 
envoys into Peloponnesus, to rouse the states which had 
hitherto remained neutral, to action. Here he was op- 
posed by some of the traitors whom Athens had lately 
cast out from her bosom : but he was seconded by the 
voluntary exertions of his old colleague Demosthenes. 

As soon as Alexander’s death released the Athenians 
from the restraint which his power had imposed on 
them, the orators of the Macedonian party, deprived of 
the foreign stay on which they had hitherto leaned, sank 
under the contempt and indignation of the people, and 
several of them paid the penalty of their former inso- 
lence and baseness. Demades was perhaps most mildly 
treated in proportion to his offences. The remembrance 
of some good offices which he had rendered to his 
country in times of calamity, might plead in his behalf : 
his very impudence rendered his servility less odious : 
since at least he could not be charged with treachery or 
dissimulation ; and his extraordinary talents, in which 
he did not acknowledge even Demosthenes as his supe- 
rior^, had more than their due weight with such a 
people as the Athenians. Yet he was brought to trial on 
several indictments : among others, as the author of the 
decree which conferred divine honours on Alexander, 
for which he was condemned to a fine of ten talents : 
a very trifling sum for his means : especially if, as seems 
probable, the penalty which he had incurred for the 
bribe he took from Harpalus had been remitted. But 
the most important effect of the sentences passed on 
him appear to have been, that he was partially disfran- 
chised, so as to be made incapable of taking part in 
public affairs. The bronze statues also, with which 
he had been honoured, and the city disgraced 2, were 
melted down.' and applied to purposes the most expres- 
sive of contempt and loathing for the original.*^ He 

> Plut Demosth. 10. 11. explained by Prfec. Reip. Ger.7. 

2 Dinarchus, Demosth. ^ 104. 

^ 3 ^ Plutarch. Reip. Ger. 27. {icvi^ictvretf) xxnx^vtufxt 

t!f ct/ttu'ixf. 
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however remained at Athens in the enjoyment of his 
ill-gotten wealth, waiting till the accomplishment of 
Phocion*s denunciations should raise him once more out 
of his ignominious obscurity, and should compel the 
people to listen to his voice. The timeserving Pytheas, 
the prosecutor of Demosthenes, and the witty glutton 
Callimedon*, who had been accused by Demosthenes of 
a treasonable correspondence with the exiles at Megara, 
were also convicted, we know not on what charges, and 
were obliged, either by sentence of banishment, or to 
escape worse evils, to quit Athens. They now threw 
aside the mask, openly entered into the service of Ma- 
cedonia, and were employed by Antipater to counteract 
the influence of the Athenian envoys in Peloponnesus 
with all the power of their oratory. 

Demosthenes had not resigned himself so contentedly 
as ^schines to perpetual exile. It was perhaps a weak- 
ness, but one which does not lower him in our esteem, 
that he met the thought of it with less courage than 
that of death. He lingered, mournfully, we are 
told, and impatiently waiting for a change which he 
could scarcely have hoped to see, on the coast of 
Troezen, or the cliffs of JEgina^, where he could still 
gaze on Athens, and might distinguish many scenes 
which recalled the recollection of his most glorious 
days. Sometimes, it is said, he gave vent to his grief 
in bitter complaints which would have been worthier of 
Phocion : as when fixing his eye on the Acropolis, he 
was heard to exclaim : Goddess, what favourites hast 

thou chosen ! the owl, the serpent, and the Athenian 
people.” The young men who sought his society, he 
would warn to shun that public life which he had too 
late discovered to be beset with fear, and envy, and 

* Nicknamed h from his favourite shellfish. (Athenaeus, iii. 57.) 

He belonged to the Sixty, a club of joke-makers, about which Athenceus, 
xiv. 3. has some curious details. 

2 Schlossen i. 3. p. 384. observes : Demosthenes, it is well known, fled to 
Megara. So indeed says Justin, xiii. 5. ; but the place where the exiles of 
the Macedonian party were assembled, was certainly not that which he 
would have chosen for his sojourn. Plutarch’s authority is infinitely pre- 
ferable. 
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danger, worse than death itself. But when he heard 
of the successes of Leosthenes, when he learnt that an 
Athenian embassy was making the circuit of Pelopon- 
nesus to advocate the cause of national independence, 
and that it was thwarted at every step by Antipater's 
hirelings, his despondency and resentment vanished: 
he quitted his retreat, joined the envoys, and accom- 
panied them to the end of their mission. To him it 
owed its most important results. He repelled the 
calumnies of Pytheas, who was not ashamed to resort 
to general invectives against Athens for the service of 
. his employer. 1 The Arcadian congress was the most 
celebrated scene of their contests : and^ we are informed 
that Demosthenes not only overcame Pytheas in debate, 
but prevailed on the Arcadians to abandon the Ma- 
cedonian alliance.2 It does not appear however that 
they sent any succours to. their countrymen.*^ But 
Sicyon, Argos, and even Corinth are mentioned among 
the states which were brought over to the league by his 
eloquence."^ 

There may be an error as to some of these names : 
but that his activity and success have not on the whole 
been exaggerated, is proved by the consequences which 
ensued to himself. The people was touched with gra- 
titude and admiration by the report of his zeal and his 
services.^ His kinsman Demon took advantage of the 


1 Phylarchusin Plut. Dem. 27. Pytheas compared an Athenian embassy 
to asses’ milk, which never comes but into a sick house. Demosthenes^ 
retorted : Yes : as a remedy. 

2 Vit. X. Or. p. 846. C. *■ 

3 Justin, xiii. 5. 10. 

* Pausanias, viii. 6. 2. expressly says that they remained neutral : and 
this account seems so much more conformable to the known bias of the 
Arcadian politics, that it is not easy to see why the other should be thought 
more accurate. 

* So Justin- xiii. 5. 11. and Plutarch. Demosth 27. Vit. X. Or. p. 846. C. 
Droysen rejects these testimonies, and places the return of Demosthenes 
after the death of I.<eosthene8, chiefly because in the sixth letter, which 
he believes to be genuine, Demosthenes is made to mention Aritiphilus as 
commander-in-chief. I can see nothing in that letter, except its brevity 
and drytiess, that entitles it to such confidence. But if it was written by 
I^mo8thenes,it must have been still Inter than Droysen himself supposes : 
for the battle alluded to in it can hardly be any other than that of Cran- 
non, or at the earliest that in which Leonnatus fell. The whole ground, 
work of the letter seems as absurd as any that was ever invent^ by a 
sophist. Whatever the battle was, could the Athenians need to be informed 
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general feeling to propose a decree for his recal. It 
was passed^ and not in the form of an act of grace^ 
but of a respectful invitation. A vessel was sent by 
public authority, to bring him over from the place of 
his sojourn. When it returned with him to Piraeus, a 
solemn procession, headed by the magistrates and the 
priests, came down to greet him, and to escort him 
back to the city. He now again raised his hands — 
perhaps to the goddess whom he had unjustly reproached 
— and congratulated himself on a return so much hap- 
pier than that of Alcibiades, as it was the effect of the 
free goodwill of his fellow-citizens, not extorted from 
their fears. It ;^as indeed a day of glory so pure — 
not to be effaced by a thousand scandalous anecdotes — 
that he might gladly have consented to the price which 
he afterwards paid for it. The penalty to which he had 
been condemned still remained to be discharged : and 
it was one of those obligations which it seems could not 
be legally cancelled. But Demon contrived an expe- 
dient to reconcile law and equity. He carried a decree 
by which fifty talents were assigned to Demosthenes 
from the treasury, nominally to defray the cost of an 
altar, which was annually adorned at the public expense 
for one of the festivals. 

But these bright gleams of joy and hope were soon 
to be overcast. The Greeks had been victorious in the 
first stage of the race, but that which was to decide the* 
contest still remained : and it was destined to be a series 
of reverses.. Antipater's fortune had sunk to the lowest 
point : it was now to be gradually gaining the ascendant. 


about it by an eye- witness sent to them out of Peloponnesus by Demo- 
sthenes ? Droysen does not explain how it happened that the recal of 
Demosthenes was delayed so long as he supposes was the casa He tells us 
indeed — though without any evidence — of suspicions entertained against 
Demosthenes by his own party, which however were removed by the zeal 
he showed on the occasion of the embassy to Peloponnesus. What then 
either delayed, or tinally procured, his recal? Droysen intimates that 
his letters may have had a great deal to do with it. But not to notice the 
arbitrariness of this assumption, it seems sufficient to observe, that the 
enthusiastic reception the orator met with, indicates the impression made 
on the people by recent services, rather than a favour obtained with diffi-; 
culty by written assurances of his goodwill, 'and a state of public feeling 
In which joy and hope were predominant. 
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The first disaster which befel the Greek cause, was the 
death of Leosthenes. Antipater had directed a sally 
against the besiegers, who were employed in the work 
of circumvallation, A sharp combat took place ^ ; and 
Leosthenes, hastening up to the support of his men, 
was struck on the head by a stone from an engine, feU 
senseless, and was carried back to the camp, where he 
died, the third day after. He was buried, Diodorus 
says, with heroic honours : but it does not appear that 
in this respect he was distinguished from the other 
citizens who had fallen in the war, and were afterwards 
interred with the usual pomp in the same ground which 
contained the sepulchres of the ancient heroes. The 
funeral oration was delivered by Hyperides. Diodorus 
thought it incredible that this task should have been 
assigned to him, unless in the absence of Demosthenes. 
But Demosthenes had discharged it on a former occa- 
sion ; the honour might seem more properly due to 
Hyperides, both as a principal mover of the war, and 
on account of his close intimacy with Leosthenes.*-^ Even 
in eloquence, he was esteemed by his contemporaries 
little inferior to Demosthenes; and he seems to have been 
roused by the theme, and by the presence of the great 
master, whom he had heard in the same place, to an 
extraordinary display of his art. A fragment has been 
spared — one of the very few that remain of his works — 
which seems to have belonged to this speech, and is not 
unworthy of the admiration it excited. It offers con- 
solation to the survivors in the deathless glory of their 
lost friends, which was sufficient to compensate for 
length of days, and for every blessing of life. It was 
difficult to say anything new on such a topic ; but the 
concluding sentence is remarkable. If death is as the 
state of those who have not been born, they are released 

1 The comparison in Fausanias (iii. 6. 1.) with the battles of Leuctra 
and Dciium is a little strange, but must probably be understood to refer, 
not to the importance of this trifling engagement, but to the subsequent 
disasters, which Fausanias elsewhere (i. io. 5.) attributes to the loss of 
Leosthenes. 

2 Which led Flutarch (De Frat Am. 15.) to couple them together; in a 
manner however, which does not imply more than a political friendship. 
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from disease, and grief, and from all the accidents to 
which the life of man is liable : but if, as we suppose, 
there remain in the unseen world sense, and capacity of 
divine favour, none can have a better title to it than 
those who have vindicated the profaned majesty of the 
gods.** If this was an allusion to Alexander’s impiety, 
it can only be said, that language, which would have 
appeared extravagant in a political discussion, might 
very well suit this kind of sacred oratory. 

It remained to be considered, who should take the 
place of Leosthenes. The choice, we find, was left with- 
out dispute to Athens. It seems almost incredible, that 
any should have thought of Phocion : yet we are in- 
formed that there was a strong disposition to appoint 
him. His political opponents dreaded, with reason, to 
see such a trust committed to a ' man who avowed such 
sentiments. One of them ironically professed that, as 
an old friend, he could not consent to expose so precious 
a life to such a risk. Phocion disclaimed his acquaint- 
ance, but thanked him for his good offices. Antiphilus, 
a young man who had acquired high reputation for 
courage and military skill, received the command. 

But in the meanwhile succours were approaching for 
the relief of Antipater. Leonnatus had come down to 
take possession of his satrapy, with instructions from 
Perdiccas, to aid Eumenes in the conquest of Cappado- 
cia : for it was known that Ariarathes would not be 
easily overpowered : and Antigonus was directed to co- 
operate with them for that purpose. He however had 
higher aims, and paid no attention to the regent’s orders. 
The hopes of Eumenes therefore rested wholly on Le- 
onnatus, who, when he came to the Hellespont, still 
professed his intention to undertake the expedition. 
But, if he was ever in earnest about this enterprise, he 
was soon diverted from it by other projects. He had 
entered into a secret correspondence with Olympias, 
who, being in open enmity with Antipater, and very 
much dissatisfied with the recent arrangements, desired 
to form an alliance, through her daughter Cleopatra, 
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the widowed queen of Epirus^ with some one powerful 
enough to protect her interests. The history of such 
negotiations is seldom accurately known ; it only ap- 
pears, that Leonnatus received a letter from Cleopatra, 
in which she promised him her hand, if he came to 
Pella ^ : with a sufficient force, it must he supposed, to 
overpower Antipater, and to secure the throne of Ma- 
cedonia for himself. He was a man of sanguine tem- 
per, as well as of towering ambition, and eagerly grasped 
at the offer. While he was occupied with this scheme, 
hut was still believed to be preparing for the expedi- 
tion against Ariarathes, he received a message from 
Antipater, now blocked up in Lamia, to implore his 
speediest succour. Antipater*s envoy had probably been 
chosen on account of his personal enmity to Eumenes. 
It was Hecatseus the tyrant of Cardia, against whom 
Eumenes was known to have exerted all his influence 
with Alexander, though without effect : and he was em- 
powered to offer the hand of one of Antipater’s daugh- 
ters ^ to Leonnatus. Eumenes endeavoured to dissuade 

1 Plut. £um. 3. If, as Droysen assumes (Nachf. i. p. 68.)» Memnon in 
his History of Heradea (Photius, 224. a. 6.) had really supposed that Clco~ 
palra had taken up her residence at Sardis in her brotner’s lifetime, it 
would only seem to follow that he was mistaken. But since the place of 
Cleopatra’s residence is not mentioned in the extract from Memnon, it 
appears unnecessary to supi>osc a contradiction between him and Plutarch. 

^ According to Diodorus (xviii. 12.), Antipater, before he set out from 
Mace<lonia, sent to PhilotaSt who had received the satrapy of the Helles- 
pontine Phrygia (ir^of 0i>.urxv roy ilXr^rec er»r^etxtiecv vr,y 'E\Xt)ffir6vT» 
*Pfi/yiccp) to ask for succour, olPering him the hand of one of his daughter^ 
Wesseling naturally suspects that the name of Leonnatus, to whom alone 
such a description appears to be applicable, should be substituted for that 
of Philotas. But Droysen (Nachf. i. p. 68.) objects to the alteration on 
three grounds: 1. At the time when Diodorus mentions the embassy, 
Leonnatus had not taken possession of his government. 2. The message 
brought by Hecatseus after Antipater was blocked up in Lamia, appears to 
have been the first which Leonnatus received from Antipater. 3. Leon- 
natus was a man of too high rank, and t?o aspiring views, to be tempted 
by the offer of a daughter of Antipater — None of those arguments seems 
to have the smallest weight. 1. Diodorus appears to have committed an 
anachronism exactly of the same kind as that which Droysen himself 
observes with regard to Lcosthenes (xvii. 111. compared with xviii. 9). 
This would be far less surprising than that he should so have described 
Philotas, after having mentioned in c. 3., that the Hellespontine satrapy 
was given to Leonnatus ; and Arrian in Photius (p. 696.) says, that the 
satrapy given to Leonnatus had before been held first by Calas, and after- 
wards by Demarchus. 2. Certainly the first embassy which Leonnatus 
received from Antipater appears to have been that brought by Hecatsus ; 
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Leonnatus from compliance with this request: and 
professed to consider his own life as in danger from 
the enmity of Antipater and Hecatseus. Leonnatus 
therefore thought he might safely trust him with the 
•secret, let him see Cleopatra's letters, and assured him 
that his intentions were nothing less than friendly to 
Anti pater. But the project did not at all suit the views 
of Eumenes, who saw that he should probably forfeit 
his satrapy with the patronage of Perdiccas ; and felt 
no confidence in the impetuous character of Leonnatus. 
He therefore made his escape by night, accompanied 
only by 300 horse, and 200 armed slaves, with his trea- 
sure, which amounted to 5000 talents, and fled to Per- 
diccas, whose favour he secured by this proof of fidelity. 

Leonnatus had now no choice left. It was in Ma- 
cedonia alone that he could hope to establish himself. 
But it seems that he thought it necessary for his own 
sake, first to quell the insurrection of the Greeks, and 
then to rid himself of Antipater, He therefore crossed 
over to Europe, and marched toward the theatre of 
war. In Macedonia, he added a large body of troops 
to his army, which then numbered no less than 20,000 
foot and 2,500 horse. When Antiphilus heard of the 
approach of this formidable force, he immediately per- 
ceived that the siege must be raised : and he seems to 
have taken his measures with great judgment and 
energy. He fired his camp, sent the baggage and all 
his useless people to Melit«a, a town cn the Enipeus, 
which lay near his road, and himself, crossing the chain 
of Othrys, advanced with his unincumbered troops to 
meet Leonnatus, before he could be joined by Antipater. 
Since the beginning of the siege of Lamia, the army 
of the allies had been much weakened through some of 
those causes which commonly paralyse the movements 
of such confederacies. Before the death of Leosthenes, 


to refer to his previous statement, c. 12. J/isrijtcjriTa . . 

3. Unless Leonnatus had been a higher, or more ambitious 
personage than Perdiccas, or Ptolemy, or Craterus, an alliance with Anti> 
pater might well have been thought a desirable object for him. 
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the JEtolians had obtained leave from him to return 
home for a time, on some plea, which Diodorus only 
describes by the vague expression, national affairs} We 
are left entirely to conjecture as to its nature and ur- 
gency : but the term seems equally to exclude the sup- 
position of a festival 2, and of a hostile inroad which 
might otherwise have been probable motives : while it 
perfectly suits the occasion of an assembly held for the 
election of magistrates, and the transaction of other 
public business.^ There is no reason to suspect the 
^tolians either of lukewarmness or jealousy. Leos- 
thenes himself may have believed that they might be 
spared for a time, as the blockade could be carried on 
without them. But he was also compelled to allow 
many of his other troops to withdraw. They too had, 
if not public business, private concerns to call them 
home, and they willingly believed that the end of the 
contest was already secured, and could not be endan- 
gered by their absence. Whether any others arrived 
from Peloponnesus to supply their place, does not ap- 
pear : but the army which Antiphilus led into Thessaly 
was still superior, by 2000 foot, and 1000 horse, to that 
of Leonnatus. 

The part of Thessaly where the two armies met, is 
not mentioned : it is only described as a plain skirted 
by hills, and containing some marshy ground. It must 
have been that which is crossed by the high road from 
Macedonia between the Peneus and the Enipeus. The 
strength of the Greeks lay in their cavalry, which in- 
cluded 2000 Thessalians, the finest troops of the kind 
then to be found. Leonnatus however, whose gallantry 
is better attested than his judgment, did not hesitate 
to engage them with his Macedonian horse, which in- 
deed was more numerous than the Thessalians alone, 

^ Aia, rivetf idrtxas xviii. 13. 2 As Graucrt, Analekten, p. 258. 

^ I.iUka.% Ueber Polybius* Darstelinng des .£tolischen Bundes, p. 64. n. 
And Schorn, Gesrhichte Griechenlands, p. 3. 

'* This seems to have been first perceived by Droysen (Nachfolg. i. p.73.). 
The time agrees perfectly with that at which, as we learn from Polybius 
(iv. 37.) the ifitolians were used to hold their electoral assemblies : a little 
after the autumnal equinox. 
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and may have been so much superior in his opinion to 
that of the other Greeks^ as to render the inequality 
but trifling. He placed himself at its head^ and charged 
with his wonted valour : but after a sharp combat, his 
troops were broken, and put to flight, and driven into 
the marsh, where he himself fell, pierced with many 
wounds. His body was rescued, and carried to the 
camp. The infantry on both sides appear to bave 
taken no part in the action : but when the victory was 
decided, and Leonnatus had fallen, the commander of 
the phalanx judged it prudent to decline a battle, and 
drew off his troops to the higher ground, where they 
would be safe from the attacks of the cavalry. The 
Thessalians made some fruitless attempts to disturb 
them : but the Greeks remained masters of the field, 
and erected their trophy : the third which they had 
won since the beginning of the war. 

To Antipater however the loss which he suffered 
through the defeat of Leonnatus. was more than com- 
pensated by the advantage he gained from the death of 
a formidable rival ^ : though he may not have known 
the whole extent of his danger. He had followed the 
march of the Greeks, and it seems was at no great dis- 
tance when the battle took place : for the next day he 
effected a junction with the army of Leonnatus, which 
immediately acknowledged him as its chief. He now 
saw himself at the head of a force, before which the 
allies, but for the superiority of their cavalry, would 
not have been able to stand. Still, such was the terror 
inspired by the Thessalian horse, that he did not venture 
to descend into the plain ; and he had probably already 
received intelligence of the approach of Craterus. He 
therefore advanced along the higher ground on the skirts 
of the plain toward the borders of Macedonia.- An- 
tiphilus and Meno could only watch his movements, and 


* So Ju8tiT),xiii. 5. IS. Antipater. . .morte Leonnati laetatus est ; quipi>e 
et smulum sublatuin, et vires ejus accessissc sibi gratulabatur. 

2 Justin (xiii. 5. ]6.) says, in Mactdoniayn concessit : which is probably a 
little beyond the truth. ' • 
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made no attempt to obstruct them : but remained in 
the central vale of Thessaly. 

In the meanwhile the Atiienians, who had undertaken 
the whole burden of the war on the sea, had been de- 
feated on what they were used to consider as their own 
element. Diodorus has probably confounded several 
things in his brief account of this naval war. If we 
may trust him, the Macedonian fleet had been raised, 
by some reinforcement of which he gives no account, 
to 240 sail : the precise number which was to have been 
equipped by the Athenians, according to their decree: 
while the fleet with which they finally put to sea, con- 
sisted of no more than 170 galleys. The part of this 
statement which relates to the Macedonians is certainly 
very suspicious.' But when we remember the strength 
of the naval armaments which had been sent out by 
the Athenians during the Peloponnesian war, the effort 
which they made on this occasion appears, even accord- 
ing to this account, very great. And yet the manner 
in which Diodorus expresses himself raises a suspicion, 
that the decree may have been carried into full effect. 
The Macedonians, he says, being masters of the sea, 
the Athenians, in addition to the galleys which they 
had before, fitted out others, so that in all they amounted 
to 170 . And he then relates that the Macedonian ad- 
miral Clitus, with his 240 sail, gained two victories 
over the Athenians, who were commanded by Eetion, 
and destroyed a great number of their ships. The 
scene of both these sea-fights is laid by Diodorus near 
the Echinades, that is, off* the coast of -®tolia. But it 
is certain, that one of them at least took place in the 
iEgean near Amorgus, one of the Cyclades.**^ It seems 

* Droysen (Nachf. i. p. 81.) has done strange injustice to Grauert's re- 
mark (Analekten, p. 268.) on the suspicious character of these numbers, 
which had also struck Wesseling : one might almost think, merely lor 
the sake of a sneer at the Athenians. It would certainly not be surprising, 
as Grauert himself observes, that they should not have been able to equip 
so vast an armament as they had decreed : and, if they really fought with 
a force so much inferior to the enemy’s, their spirit is the more admirable. 
But it i.» 8ur])rising, that the force which they decreed, but failed to raise, 
should be exactly that which the Macedonians, who are not said to have 
received any addition to their numbers, brought against them. 

2 Plut De Fort. Alex. ii. 5. 
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to have been on this occasion that Stratocles had the 
impudence to amuse the people with false tidings of a 
great victory, and to say, when the truth was ascertained, 
that they owed him two days of rejoicing.^ Clitus, 
according to Plutarch, celebrated the battle of Amorgus, 
with extravagant vanity : assuming the name of Posei- 
don, and the trident. The victory therefore cannot 
have been so trifling as Plutarch himself represents it 2 : 
and we may suspect that it was now the Athenians, 
having by fresh exertions collected 170 galleys, again 
sought the enemy, and suffered a second defeat, proba- 
bly still on the eastern side of Greece, which in so cri- 
tical a posture of affairs, the Macedonian admiral is not 
likely to have quitted for the coast of .^tolia.^ 

On every supposition the Athenians in this part of 
the contest, displayed a degree of spirit and perseverance 
quite worthy of their best times ; and the few glimpses 
which we catch of their proceedings at home, show 
them in a similar light. It had been with great diffi- 
culty that Phocion, as general, had restrained them 
from an incursion into Boeotia. He would not under- 
take it without a levy of all the men left under sixty. 
Soon after, when the Macedonians had become masters 
of the sea, a squadron was sent, with a strong body of 
' troops, Macedonians as well as mercenaries, under the 
command of Micio, to invade Attica. He did not now 
refuse to second the general ardour, but led as strong a 
force as could be mustered to meet the enemy, who had 
landed on the eastern coast, not far from Marathon, 
and was overrunning the country. Plutarch has re- 
ported some pointed sayings of Phocion, as delivered on 

1 Plut. Demetr. 12. Praec. Rcip. Ger. 3. 

xet) T^touyety t^u. Perhaps however the only foundation for this story was 
a statue or picture which so represented him. 

3 Droysen (i. p.82.) makes a very bold, and I think improbable, suppo. 
sition, to reconcile Diodorus with Plutarch. He imagines that Clitus, after 
his victory near Amorgus, sailed round to the western coast, to dbserve the 
aWes of Athens^ and to prevent the JEtoliam from marching into Thessaly i 
therefore after the autumnal equinox ; that the Athenians followed them 
■with a new fleet, and were again defeated, off the Echinadcs. This is 
really going to a great ex|>ensc of ingenuity to save the credit of such a 
writer as Diodorus, who after all remains convicted of gross carelessness. 
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this occasion, which seem to show that there was more 
zeal than discipline among his troops. When advice 
was obtruded on him, he remarked, that there were 
many generals, but few soldiers. Leosthenes and An- 
tiphilus were perhaps more fortunate in the men they 
commanded : for we do not find that they had any 
cause to complain : or they may have been less addicted 
to sarcastic speeches. But Phocion himself cannot 
have been very ill served : for the enemy was defeated, 
and driven back to his ships with great loss, and Micio 
was left among the slain. So that even this naval war, 
though it probably inflicted a severe injury on the 
Athenians, terminated in a manner which reminded 
them of better days. 

Not long after, the aspect of affairs in Thessaly was 
again changed by the arrival of Craterus. He had 
brought, beside the veterans, 4000 heavy armed, 1000 
Persian bowmen and slingers, and 1500 cavalry. He 
probably entered Thessaly by one of the western passes, 
as this was the direction which Antipater had taken. 
When they had joined their forces, Craterus resigned 
the supreme command to his colleague. They then 
marched down into the plain, where the allies were 
posted, and encamped near the banks of the Peneus. 
The Macedonian army now amounted to between 40,000 
and 50,000 heavy infantry, 3000 light troops, and 5000 
cavalry. The Greeks were little more than half as nu- 
merous : for the .dEtolians had not returned to the 
camp, and few reinforcements had arrived to make up 
for the deficiency. They had fought the last time with 
22,000 foot : they had now 25,000. The cavalry, 
though now inferior in number to that of the enemy, 
was still their main strength, and their sole hope. Dio- 
dorus, very confusedly, mentions a spirit of insubordi- 
nation which arose among them from the decrease of 
their numbers. We may easily believe, that their com- 
manders found it difficult to keep them together, after 
so many desertions, in the presence of so formidable an 
enemy. It must have seemed almost intolerably hard. 
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that they were to fight at such fearful odds in behalf of 
those who had shamefully abandoned them. The situ- 
ation of the generals became every day more embarrass- 
ing. When Antipater drew out his forces to offer 
battle, they declined it for some days, still hoping that 
they might be rejoined by those who had left them, or 
might receive fresh succours, which had no doubt been 
earnestly solicited. But the approach of Craterus had 
probably induced all who were lukewarm or wavering to 
regard the contest as hopeless. No reinforcements ar- 
rived : and it became evident to Antiphilus, and Meno, 
that they must hazard a battle, or soon be deserted by 
the greater part of their troops. Meno still relied much, 
and not without reason, on his Thessalian horse. They 
therefore resolved to accept Antipater^s challenge. The 
engagement took place on the plain of Crannon, a little 
to the west of the road between Larissa and Pharsalus 
not far from the foot of a range of low hills whicli 
stretch across from the Enipeus to the Peneus. It be- 
gan, as before, with the cavalry. That of the Mace- 
donians was probably commanded by Craterus, but it 
was still unable to cope with the Thessalians : and the 
event of the day might have been similar to that in 
which Leonnatus fell, if the Macedonians had not now 
had the advantage of two able and experienced generals. 
Antipater, who was at the head of the phalanx, when 
he saw his horse giving way, fell upon the enemy’s in- 
fantry. They were quite unable to sustain the shock, 
but still were so ably commanded, that they retreated 
in good order to the adjacent high ground, and there 
took up a position from which the Macedonians vainly 
attempted to dislodge them. We seem to collect from 
this fact, that Alexander was still more fortunate in his 
enemies, than in his officers. But Meno, perceiving the 
retreat of his infantry, did not venture to prolong the 
combat, in which he was on the point of gaining a 
decided victory : he drew off his troops, and the Mace- 
donians remained everywhere masters of the field. 

1 Leake, Northern Greece, iii. p. 365. 
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The Greeks had not lost more than 500 men ^ : buj: 
though che loss was trifling, it was the result of a de- 
feat : and this, in such circumstances, was inevitably 
fatal to their cause. Antiphilus and Meno iconferred 
together on the course now to be adopted : whether it 
was better to wait where they were, on the faint hope 
of a reinforcement, which might enable them again to 
meet the enemy in the field, but with great danger of 
fresh desertions : or should make overtures to Antipa- 
ter, while they were still at the head of a formidable 
army. Diodorus intimates that they reluctantly yielded 
to the emergency 2 : they thought themselves forced to 
negotiate. Unhappily in this field the enemy they had 
to deal with was still more an overmatch for them than 
in the other. Antipater at once saw that an opportu- 
nity was presented to him of dissolving the confede- 
- racy without another blow. When the Greek heralds 
came to him with proposals of peace, he declared that 
he would enter into no treaty with the confederacy, but 
was willing to receive envoys from the allied states se- 
parately. He knew that this would be an irresistible 
temptation to each to renounce the common cause, that 
it might make the better terms for itself. But to hasten 
their resolution, he and Craterus laid siege to some of the 
Thessalian towns, among the rest to Pharsalus, which 
the allies were compelled to abandon to their fate. This 
proof of weakness, and the danger which extorted it, 
overpowered all reluctance in the inferior states of the 
confederacy. One after another sent its envoys to the 
Macedonian camp, and submitted to the terms dictated 
by Antipater, which were unexpectedly mild. Their 
lenity attracted those who still hesitated, and in a short 
time all had laid down their arms. 

The two states which had excited and guided the 
insurrection, now remained exposed to the conqueror's 

1 Of these it appears that 200 were Athenians : for there can be little 
doubt that Pausanias, vii. 10. 5., means the battle of Crannon, the scene of 
which is also confounded with Lamia by Polybius, ix. 29 . : though Pausa* 
nias elsewhere (x.S. 4.) distinguishes between Lamia and Crannon. 

^ Tw xeugu cvHl^etvru. xviii. 17. 
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vengeance, unable to afford any help to one another, 
unable, had their forces been united, to offer any re- 
sistance to him. Athens, as she had been first and last 
in the field, had reason to apprehend the first attack, 
and the most rigorous treatment. Antipater advanced 
from Thessaly into Boeotia, with the avowed object of 
laying siege to the city^; and, as his fleet commanded 
the sea, there appeared no prospect of deliverance, or of 
relief from the miseries of a protracted blockade, except 
in timely submission. The only hope of any fate milder 
than death or slavery, rested on Antipater*s mercy : but 
from a man who had boasted of his clemency, who had 
just experienced such vicissitudes of fortune, this was 
not an unreasonable ground of confidence. Phocion 
now had the melancholy pleasure, of exerting the influ- 
ence he had gained by his long connection with the 
enemies of his country, in her behalf. For the readi- 
ness he showed on this occasion, we may well forgive 
his gentle reproach ; that if she had followed his coun- 
sels, she wovild not have needed his aid : as in truth if 
she had followed those of Lycidas, in the Persian war^, 
she would not have become an object of envy and ha- 
tred, and would perhaps never have been subject to a 
Macedonian master. The honour of his mediation he 
shared with Demades, to whom the eyes of all were 
first turned in this emergency. While the storm of war 
was rolling toward the frontiers of Attica, Demades sat 
aloof, like Achilles, an unconcerned spectator, brooding 
over his dishonour, and could only be induced to inter- 
pose by intreaties and gifts. He was a disfranchised 
man, who had no right to offer his advice. But he was 
not inexorable; and when his franchise was restored 
to him, proposed a decree, which was immediately car- 
ried, to send envoys, Phocion and himself in the num- 
ber, with full powers to Antipater. They found the 
Macedonian army encamped on the site of Thebes, and 
preparing to invade Attica. Phocion’s first request was, 
that Antipater would not move forward, but would 
i Vit X. Or. p. 846. E. « See Vol. II. 326. 
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conclude the treaty where he was. Craterus thought 
that Phocion asked too much, when he desired that they 
should spare their enemies, and continue to burden their 
friends. But Antipater, taking him by the hand, gently 
insisted: We must grant this favour to Phocion. He 
would not however listen even to Phocion on any other 
point, and would be satisfied with nothing but absolute 
submission. The Athenians he observed, had demanded 
no less from him, when he sued for peace. With this 
answer the envoys returned.^ 

The people could not recede : for they had no refuge. 
Another embassy was immediately despatched, with 
Phocion at its head, but including a new envoy, whose 
character, it was hoped, might make a favourable im- 
pression on Antipater: the philosopher Xenocrates, of 
whom Plutarch says, that there was no degree of inso- 
lence and cruelty which would not, it was supposed, give 
way before his presence. Antipater was neither inso- 
lent nor cruel : but he was not a man to give up a solid 
advantage for the sake of a philosopher : even if he had 
not a private dislike to Xenocrates, and did not wish to 
show his displeasure at the treatment of his friend Ari- 
stotle, who had been forced to withdraw from Athens 
soon after Alexander's death, on a charge of impiety, 

^ Here again Droysen seems to have been misled by his praiseworthy re- 
luctance to part with a single grain of tradition which is not demonstrably 
false. InVit. X, Or. it is said that Antipater, after he had taken Pharsalus, 
threatened to lay siege to Athens, unless the Athenians should deliver up 
their orators. On this ground, Droysen not merely conjectures, but relates 
in his text, that the Athenians sent three embassies to Antipater, suing for 
peace : the first, while he was still in Thessaly ; and that the answer they 
received was, that he would lay siege to Atliens, unless they delivered up 
the orators. But in the first place, no ancient author mentions more than 
two embassies ; and Plutarch, who describes the whole course of the ne- 
gotiations so copiously in his Life of Phocion, 26, 27., could hardly have 
passed over the first. In the next place it is quite inconceivable that, 
when the Athenians sent to ask on what terms Antipater would grant 
peace, he should either have mentioned no other condition than this, or 
have accompanied this demand with a threat. Still more difficult, if pos- 
sible, isHt to believe, that, after he had made this demand to the first em- 
bassy, he should have required the Athenians, when they were represented 
by his friend Phocion, to submit generally to his discretion, as they had be- 
fore required from him. Surely this answer could only have been returned 
at the beginning of the negotiations, not after he had already specified one 
condition. It might be known without an embassy, that Antipater meant 
to besiege Athens, and that he threatened vengeance against the adverse 
orators : and this would have been sufficient foundation for the above- 
mentioned statement. 
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which was probably a pretext for those who hated and 
feared him on account of his intimacy and correspond- 
ence with Antipater : though it would not follow that 
there was any foundation for. the story, that Xenocrates 
was Aristotle's enemy. Antipater, however, is reported 
to have behaved to him with studied rudeness, to have 
withheld from him the ordinary salutation with which 
he received the other envoys, and to have interrupted 
him so often in his speech, as at last to compel him to 
desist.^ Xenocrates is said to have observed, that he 
considered it as an honour to be so treated by Antipa- 
ter, when he was about to deal so harshly with Athens. 
The terms finally granted, on which the Athenians 
were to be admitted into amity and alliance with Mace- 
donia, were, that they should deliver up a number of 
their obnoxious orators, including Demosthenes and 
Hyperides ; that they should limit their franchise by a 
standard of property : that they should receive a garri- 
son in Munychia, and pay a sum of money for the cost 
of the war. Xenocrates is said to have been the only 
person who murmured at these conditions, and to 
have remarked, that they were mild for slaves, oppres- 
sive for freemen. His colleagues professed to be de- 
lighted with their moderation : only with regard to the 
garrison, Phocion thought proper to intercede. But 
when Antipater asked him, whether he would engage 
for the observance of the peace without it, he did not 
venture immediately to reply. While he paused, Calli- 
medon, the exile, started up, and said : And if he should 
talk so idly, will you. Antipater, trust him, and change 
your purpose ? " All the articles were accepted by the 


1 On the other hand there are sundry anecdotes in the Life of Xeno- 
crates in Diogenes Laertius, which seem to indicate that the philosopher 
was on very friendly ternjs with Antipater. Antipater is said to have sent 
him a present of money, which however he would not accept : to have 
paid him a visit at Athens, when however Xenocrates would not interrupt 
the discourse he was holding to return his greeting. Even on the occasion 
of the very embassy to Thebes, Diogenes relates that' Xenocrates, who had 
come to obtain the release of some Athenian prisoners, was invited by An- 
tipater to his table, and replied in the words of Ulysses to Circe, which so 
pleased Antipater, that he at once released the prisoners. Perhaps from 
all this we must infer, that Antipater’s sternness was confined to the 
audience on the terms of peace. 
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plenipotentiaries, and ratified by the people; and soon 
after the Macedonian garrison marched into Munychia, 
to settle the interpretation of those which had not been 
precisely defined. 

It was remarked, as a contrast which aggravated the 
present misery and dejection, that the entrance of the 
foreign troops took place on the day of the mystic pro- 
cession to Eleusis : the same on which, according to 
the Attic legend, in the Persian war, when Attica was 
abandoned to the barbarians, the mystic shout, raised 
by unearthly voices, had announced the approaching 
destruction of the invader. The presence of the Mace- 
donian garrison however was chiefly galling, as it con- 
stantly reminded the people of its servitude. There 
was no reason immediately to apprehend any of the out- 
rages which Thebes had suffered, while it was occupied 
by Philip's troops ; for the command at Munychia had 
been given to Menyllus, a man of humane disposition, 
and one of Phocikn's friends, perhaps appointed at his 
request. The clause in the treaty relating to the change 
which was to be made in the constitution, had probably 
been expressed at first in general terms, and its import, 
or Antipater's design, only fixed when the time came to 
carry it into execution. If we might lay stress on the 
language in which Plutarch reports it, we should be led 
to conclude, that the Athenians had been induced to 
expect a revival of the ancient limited democracy, per- . 
haps as it existed in the time of Solon : by which the 
poorest would indeed have been excluded from several 
offices, but not from the privileges which they exercised 
in the assembly and the courts of justice. Hopeless as 
the condition of the people was, it seems doubtful, 
whether they would have ratified the treaty, if they had 
known beforehand how Antipater understood it on this 
point. 1 The new regulation which he decreed sounded 

1 Droysen, defending Antipater against Grauert, who describes themea’ 
sure as a change from democracy to oligarchy, asks (i. p. 93.) whether the 
government of ^0, QUO citizens over half a million of people was less oligarch- 
ical ? It was, according to the definition of the ancients, who confined the 
term oligarchy to a government founded on distinctions of property. The 
question seems to imply that, because the Athenian constitution limited 
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very moderate, if not necessary, or just : but its prac- 
tical effect was, that nearly two thirds of the citizens 
were disfranchised, and many transported out of 
Greece. It provided, that a qualification of 2000 
drachmas should be required from every citizen, and 
this has been commonly understood as the entire amount 
of property of every kind to be possessed by each. If 
this was the case, it remains an inexplicable mystery — 
one to which the great master of this subject resigns 
himself as in despair ^ — that out of 2 1 ,000 persons 
then exercising the franchise, no more than 9^^00 could 
be found possessing that sum. It would follow that 
1 2,000 were living nearly in the condition of Lazzaroni : 
for it appears that the interest of 2000 drachmas at the 
highest ordinary rate, would have been scarcely suffi- 
cient to purchase the mere necessaries of life for a man 
who had no family to support. We may indeed sup- 
pose, though no cause has been assigned for the fact, 
that the distribution of property had become very un- 
equal at Athens, while its general amount had been 
much reduced. And yet the accounts we have remain- 
ing of the administration of Lycurgus do not suggest 
the idea of general poverty, but rather of growing 
prosperity. Since that time to Alexander’s death, the 
state had enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The visions of 
Isocrates, who had represented the conquest of Persia 
as the beginning of a golden age for Greece, had in this 
respect been fully realised. A part of the treasures of 
the East had in, fact crossed the iEgean, and it might 
have been supposed, that Athens would have shared 
this benefit, and still more that which flowed from the 
increased activity imparted to commerce by Alexander’s 
conquests. It is true that such difficulties could not 

the franchise one way, according to universally received Greek notions, it 
could be no hardship to limit it in another totally diffbrent, and that this 
ought not to be regarded as an essential change. I^east of all can our 
sympathy with the Athenians be destroyed by generalities and exaggera- 
tions, such as Droysen’s remark, that “ one cannot form an adequate con- 
ception of the corruption of the Athenian state.” It seems quite as possible 
%o go beyond the truth on this subject as to fall short of it. 

> Boeckh. Staatsh. iv. 3. Compare iv. 9. 
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resist one well-attested fact. But the main fact on 
which the question here depends is not attested at all. 
We are not informed how the inquisition was made, 
nor what objects it included — whether, for instance, 
it took account of the profits derived from any occupa- 
tion which needed only a very small capital — nor 
whether it related to the whole or only a part — that 
which was liable to taxation — of each citizen’s pro- 
perty. It has been thought by a high authority a fatal . 
objection to this last supposition, that in this case the 
standard of property would have been too high.^ But 
at least it would not have been too high for Antipater’s 
views : and that which he is commonly believed to have 
established, would not even have answered the purpose 
which might have been thought the only reasonable 
ground for the innovation : to provide that every one 
who retained the franchise should possess some inde- 
pendent means of decent subsistence.^ 

To the disfranchised citizens Antipater offered a town 
and district in Thrace. W e are not informed where it 

lay ; but it may easily be supposed that it was not a 
maritime position, and therefore could not have been 
regarded as a desirable settlement. It does not appear 
that any were compelled to migrate : .but the offer seems 
to show that Anti pater wished to remove as many as 
he could without a display of force : and the prospect 
at home was gloomy enough to induce many to embrace 
this alternative. A great number of a higher class were 
formally banished. 

It speaks well for the 9OOO who remained in posses- 
sion of the franchise, that Antipater still thought the 
garrison at Munychia a necessary precaution : but if 
his only object had been security, it might have been 
supposed that the presence of the troops would have 
been a sufficient protection for those who were disposed 

1 Boeckh. iv. 3. 

2 Di^orus (xviii.18.) says that they all migrated. If this had been the case, 
the TMiT QouXofjuvts would be only the official language. But it is clear from 
Plutarch, Phoc. 28, that a part actually remained at Athens. Yet from the 
manner in which the «nyEA«/are mentioned by Plutarch, Phoc. S3, one might 
be inclined to suspect that they were not allowed to reside in the upper city. 
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for peace. At least after these measures there was left 
no plea of necessity to excuse his demand for the blood 
of the men who had guided the public counsels. Alex- 
ander indeed had called for such a sacrifice, but under 
very different circumstances ; when it might have 
seemed requisite for his safety ; it was the only one he 
asked ; and still he had been induced to dispense with 
it. We can hardly acquit Antipater of the charge of a 
cowardly revenge. If policy required that resistance 
to Macedonia should be treated as a crime, exile, when 
return appeared so hopeless, might have seemed a suf- 
ficient punishment. And from the manner in which 
the sentence was executed, it is but too clear, that it 
was not merely a concession which he made to the ran- 
cour which his Athenian hirelings bore to the sufferers : 
though it is likely enough that Pytheas, and Callime- 
don, and Demades, encouraged him, in this instance 
too, to adhere to his purpose. It would have been 
pleasing to find that Phocion had attempted to divert 
him from it : especially, if he himself had on former oc- 
casions been protected by the eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes. ^ In other cases he procured pardon for some who 
had been condemned to banishment by Antipater, or 
prevailed on him to remit the severest part of the pe- 
nalty, and to let the exiles remain in Greece. It is 
plain from these instances, though they were not needed 
to show it, what the real character of the new constitu- 
tion was : and we are the less tempted to speculate 
on the meaning of Diodorus, when he says, that the 
9000 were governed by the laws of Solon. It seems 
that the contribution which had been mentioned in the 
treaty was not immediately exacted : perhaps was pur- 
posely reserved as an additional security for their good 
behaviour. The question about Samos was referred to 
the king*s council, and, by order of Perdiccas, the Athe- 
nian colonists were soon after expelled from their pos- 
sessions. The republic, it appears, was also deprived 
of Lemnos, Imbros, and Seyms. 

> So Nepos, Phocion, ii. 3. Yet this is rather hard to believe. 
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Demosthenes and his partners in misfortune had re- 
tired from the city before the Macedonian garrison ar- 
rived : yet hardly so soon as it was heard that Antipater 
was on his march against Athens ^ : for we are informed 
that when he demanded them, Demochares, the nephew 
of Demosthenes, made an effort, more honourable to 
his feelings than his judgment, to induce the people to 
resist, and, to animate the spectators, entered the as- 
sembly in armour. It is doubtful whether this was 
before the return of the second embassy : but then 
Demades proposed a decree, which was passed as a part ' 
of the treaty, condemning Antipater's victims to death. 
They had certainly escaped, before they could be ar- 
rested under this decree ^ : and their first place of refuge 
was -®gina. Here Hyperides, a man certainly, accord- 
ing to the accounts which have come down to us, not 
estimable in his private character, but one who had 
never descended to any political apostasy, and who had 
never been polluted by Macedonian gold, besought De- 
mosthenes to forgive his temporary estrangement, thus 
apparently acknowledging the injustice of the charge he 
had brought against him, and took a last farewell of 
him. With them were Aristonicus, and Himeraeus, 
also one of the accusers of Demosthenes, and brother of 
Demetrius the Phalerian, who was destined soon to rise 
to a bad eminence in the history of Athens.'^ As the 
danger grew more pressing, the friends parted, seeking 
separate asylums. Aristonicus and Himeraeus took 
shelter in the ASaceum. Hyperides, it seems, first 
sought refuge at the altar of Poseidon in the same 
island, but afterwards passed over to Peloponnesus, and 
fled to the temple of Demeter atHermione"^, once deemed 

^ As Plutarch represents, Phoc. 26. and Demosth. 28. Tins may seem to 
favour Droysen ’8 conjecture, but cannot, I think, be admitted to outweigh 
the objections I have stated against it. 

2 It appears from Arrian in Photius (p. 69. b.) that they were already 

in ^gina when the decree was passed. i 

3 Lucian (Demosthenis Encom. 31.) adds the name of Eucrates, who 
however is not mentioned either by Plutarch or Arrian. 

So Suidas, seemingly better informed than either Plutarch (Demosth. 

28.) or the author of Vit. X. Or. p. 849, who says he was torn from the statu 
of the god. 
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a shrine of awful sanctity. Demosthenes chose the 
sanctuary of Poseidon in the isle of Calaurea near 
Trcezen. There remained no hope of safety for the 
fugitives, but in the protection of the gods. But Anti- 
pater had taken his measures to render even this safe-* 
guard unavailing. 

It was not in Athens alone that Antipater pursued 
the friends of liberty to death. To carry out his pur- 
pose, he had engaged the services of a band of men, 
who, from their infamous occupation, acquired the title 
of the Exile-hunters. The leader of this pack was 
an Italian Greek of Thurii, named Archias. He had 
been a player, and afterwards, it seems, had studied, 
perhaps practised, rhetoric : but we find no trace that 
he was connected with any political party in Greece, 
where indeed, as a foreigner, he could scarcely have 
been admitted into one. He served probably for 
nothing but his hire : yet he displayed as much zeal 
in his commission, as if he had been instigated by pri- 
vate enmity. He was attended on his circuit by a 
guard of Thracians, and with their assistance dragged 
most of the Athenian exiles, whom, as the prey for 
which his master most longed, he had undertaken to 
seize himself, from the altars to which he found them 
clinging. Aristonicus, Himerseus, and Hyperides, were 
conveyed to Antipater, who was then at Corinth or 
Cleonss, and the first two at least were immediately 
put to death. Hyperides, according to the more authen- 
tic report was reserved to be executed in Macedonia. 
But all seem to have agreed that Antipater was not 
satisfied with his blood, but ordered his tongue to be 
first cut out, and his remains to be cast to the dogs. 
His bones however were secretly rescued by one of his 
kinsmen, and carried to Athens, where they were buried 
in the grave of his fathers. 

Demosthenes calmly awaited the coming of Archias in 
the temple at Calaurea, well knowing that he should not 
he sheltered by the sanctity of the place, and prepared 
^ Of Hennippus, Vit. X. Or. p. 849. B. 
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for his end. He had dreamt, it is said, the night be- 
fore, that he was contending with Archias in a tragic 
part : that the judgment of the spectators was in his 
favour, but that he lost the prize, because he had not 
been furnished mth the outward requisites of the exhi- 
bition : an apt illustration at least of his failure in the 
real contest, which was the task of his life. When Ar- 
chias came to the door of the temple with his satellites, 
he found Demosthenes seated. He at first addressed 
him in language of friendly persuasion, to inveigle him 
out of his retreat, and offered to intercede with Antipa- 
ter in his behalf. Demosthenes listened for a time in 
silence to his bland professions, but at length replied: 
Archias, you never won me by your acting, nor will you 
now by your promises." When the player found that 
he was detected, he fiung away the mask, and threatened 
in earnest. Now,” said Demosthenes, you speak 
from the Macedonian tripod ; before you were only 
acting : wait a little, till I have written a letter to my 
friends at home.’* And he took a roll, as to write, and 
as was his wont, when he was engaged in composition, 
put the end of the reed to his mouth, and bit it : he 
then covered his face with his robe, and bowed his head. 
According to another report, he was seen to take some- 
thing out of a piece of linen, and put it into his mouth : 
the Thracians imagined that it was gold. In one way 
or other, he had swallowed a poison which he had kept 
for this use. When he had remained some time in this 
attitude the barbarians, thinking that he was lingering 
through fear, began to taunt him with cowardice : and 
Archias, going up to him, urged him to rise, and re- 
peated his offers of mediation. Demosthenes now felt 
the poison in his veins ; he uncovered his face, rose, 
and fixing his eyes on the dissembler, said, It is time 
for you, Archias, to finish the part of Creon, and to 
cast my body to the dogs. I quit thy sanctuary, Posei- 
don, still breathing: though Antipater, and the Mace- 
donians, have not spared even it from pollution,** So 

o 3 
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saying, he moved with faltering step toward the door, 
but had scarcely passed the altar, when he fell with a 
groan, and breathed his last. 

His end would undoubtedly have been more truly 
heroic, though not in the sight of his own generation, 
if he had braved the insults and torture which awaited 
him. But he must not be judged by a view of life 
which had never been presented to him : according to 
his own, it must have seemed base to submit to the 
enemy whom he had hitherto defied, for the sake of a few 
days more of ignominious wretchedness. And even on 
the principles of a higher philosophy, he might think, 
that the gods, who were not able to protect him, had 
discharged him from their service, and permitted hiiri 
to withdraw from a post which he could no longer de- 
fend. The ancients saw the finger of Heaven in the 
fate of the vile instruments of his destruction. That of 
Demades will be afterwards related : Archias ended his 
days in extreme indigence, under the weight of univer- 
sal contempt. It was later before Athens was permitted 
to do justice to the services of her great citizen, who 
indeed had never lost her esteem. The time at length 
came when his nephew Demochares might safely pro- 
pose a decree, by which the honours of the prytaneum, 
and of the foremost seat at public spectacles, were 
granted to his descendants, and a bronze statue was 
erected in the agora to himself. It bore an inscription, 
corresponding in its import to the dream which he was 
said to have had at Calaurea. Had hut the strength of 
thy arm, Demosthenes, equalled thy spirit, never would 
Greece have sunk under the foreigner s yoke. The statue 
itself was believed in Plutarch’s time to have confirmed 
the general persuasion of his innocence as to the only 
charge which ever threw a shade on the purity of his 
political character. 1 The honours paid to his memory 

were not confined to Athens. A monument was erected 

* Plutarch (Demosth. 31.) relates the story of the gold deposited in the 
hands of the statue, as of recent occurrence. Yet it was also told of a 
statue at Thebes, Plin. N. H. xxxiv, 19, 4. Athenseus, i. 34. 
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to him in the sanctuary where he died : and both at Ca- 
laurea^ and in other parts of Greece, he continued, down 
to the age of Hadrian, and probably as long as the 
memory of the past survived there, to receive marks of 
public reverence approaching to the worship of a hero.^ 
We are not informed how far Antipater advanced 
into Peloponnesus. At Corinth it is not improbable, 
that he may have assembled the mock congress, and 
again have used its name in the title of his despotic 
edicts. His presence was not needed to enforce sub- 
mission to his pleasure. After he had sated his ven- 
geance, and struck the disaffected with awe, he returned 
to Macedonia, accompanied by Craterus, whose friend- 
ship he secured, against the intrigues of Olympias and 
his other enemies, by the hand of his daughter Phila, 
the most amiable and estimable person of his family; 
But very soon after the nuptials, as the year was now 
verging to a close, the two chiefs set out on an expe- 
dition against the iEtolians, the only state of the late 
confederacy which had not submitted to the conqueror. 
The army with which he invaded JEtolia consisted of 

30.000 foot, and 2500 horse : an irresistible force, 
since the utmost efforts of the -dEtolians could only raise 

10.000 men, at least of heavy infantry, for the defence 
of their hearths. But they were mountaineers, not 
wanting in self-confidence — there was indeed rather 
too much of a Biscayan vein in their character — and 
they relied still more, and with better reason, on the 
natural barriers and fastnesses by which their rugged 
country seemed to be formed for a home of liberty. 
They made no attempt to propitiate the invader, though 
wholly unable to withstand him in the field. In this 
sense of security we probably perceive the main cause 
which led them to abandon their allies in the latter part 
of the war. They now forsook all their towns in the 
open country, and transported their families and move- 
able property from all quarters to the impregnable 

1 Pausanias, ii. S3. 5. « 
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strongholds which crowned the summits of their highest 
hills. The Macedonians made some attempts to storm 
these fortresses, but they had no Alexander at their head, 
and they were everywhere repulsed with great loss. 
But a more terrible danger threatened the JEtolians. 
They had expected that the enemy would withdraw 
before winter, which in their highlands is often very 
rigorous, had set in. But the Macedonian generals, 
though not men of impetuous energy, were not to be 
diverted from their purposes by such difficulties, from 
which, in fact, the enemy had more to fear than they. 
Antipater, it seems, returned to Macedonia, where his 
presence might be necessary to watch the turn of affairs 
in Asia, and even to secure himself against the royal 
family : but Craterus remained, with the greater part 
of the army, in JEtolia, and ordered his men to prepare 
for a winter in the field. Amid frost and snow he 
continued in his position at the foot of the hills on 
which the enemy had taken refuge. Cut off from all 
supplies, and even destitute of fuel, they soon began to 
experience the sharpest gripe of cold and hunger. A 
miserable death seemed their inevitable lot, unless they 
either descended from their heights, and forced a passage, 
only to be won by a decided victory, through the Mace- 
donian lines : or accepted such terms of peace as the 
vindictive and irritated foe might be willing to grant. 
Yet from this strait they were extricated — as the 
Athenians might perhaps have been, if they had stood a 
siege 1 — by the turn which affairs were taking in Asia. 
The events to which they owed their deliverance will be 
related in the next chapter. Antipater found it neces- 
sary to withdraw his troops from -ZEtolia, that he might 
employ them against a more formidable enemy. The 
^tolians were probably surprised at the moderation 
which he showed in the conditions of peace unexpect- 
, edly offered to them : and perhaps, through ignorance 
of the cause, lost an opportunity of vengeance, which 


. ^ As^Pausanlas thought, vii. 10. 4. 
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they might have inflicted on his retreating host. They 
were left, it seems, in complete independence. Anti- 
pater and Craterus were probably the more liberal in their 
offers, because they had secretly agreed, as soon as they 
should have the means, to transport the whole -®tolian 
nation into a remote region of Asia.i Such a measure 
would certainly have been in the spirit, it may even 
have been in the letter, of Alexander’s posthumous com- 
mentaries. 


> Diodorus, xviii, S5. 
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FROM THE END OF THE LAMIAN WAR TO CASSANDER's 

OCCUPATION OF ATHENS. 

We must now resume the narrative which we dropped 
at the partition of the empire, and distribution of the 
provinces, that immediately followed Alexander’s death, 
and relate the events which led to the result mentioned 
at the close of the preceding chapter, and were pregnant 
with other more momentous consequences. One of the 
first occurrences which marked the administration of 
Perdiccas after he had established himself in the regency, 
was a wound which he inflicted on Greece in a distant 
corner of Asia: a triumph of the Macedonian arms memo- 
rable rather because it prevented than because it produced 
an important change in the course of affairs, but which 
serves to illustrate his character, as well as the footing on 
which he stood. While the struggle which we have seen 
brought to such a disastrous issue was just beginning in 
Greece, and the states which took part in it could with 
difficulty raise a force sufficient to maintain it, a body of 
Greeks, who, if they had been present in their native land, 
would probably have thrown their whole weight into the 
same scale, and might have turned it decisively on the side 
of freedom, was suddenly swept from the earth. The 
Greek colonists, whom Alexander had planted in the new 
cities which he founded in the eastern satrapies, had only 
been detained by fear during his life in what they consi- 
dered as a miserable exile. None probably of the Greek 
adventurers who sought their fortune in Alexander’s wars 
had any other thought than to return as soon as they 
could with their earnings and plunder to settle in Greece. 
None assuredly could have been induced by any thing 
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but compulsion to fix their abode on the banks of the 
laxartes, or in the high valleys of the Paropamisus, or 
on the skirts of the Persian deserts. None could have 
consented to renounce their liberty for life, and to con- 
demn themselves to perpetual banishment. Even before 
Alexander’s death, some had betrayed the feelings which, 
as afterwards appeared, animated them all. We have 
already noticed a revolt which broke out in Bactria, on 
the false rumour occasioned probably by the wound he 
received in Multan. It is from Curtius alone that we 
learn any of the details; and his narrative is not quite 
clear. He represents the insurrection as arising out of 
a sedition, for which he assigns no cause, but in which 
blood was shed, and which urged them through fear of 
punishment to open rebellion. But he also mentions, 
that their leader Athenodorus, though he assumed the 
title of king, had no other motive than the desire of re- 
turning to his country. The mutineers, if they ought 
to be so called — for their end seems to have been only to 
exercise an indisputable right — made themselves masters 
of the citadel at Bactria, and drew a part of the native 
population into the revolt. Athenodorus was murdered 
by one of his officers, who aspired to the command, and 
who, after some scenes of military tumult, led a body of 
3000 out of Bactria, and marched toward Europe. Cur- 
tius says that he reached home with them: and it is 
possible that they were among the troops collected by 
Leosthenes. But from the language of Diodorus ^ it 
seems more probable that they wandered about in the 
East, until Alexander’s death became the signal for a 
general insurrection among their countrymen, who had 
been impatiently suffering a like confinement. 

As the intelligence spread from one colony to another, 
a concert was formed among those who longed for free- 
dom : they at length united their forces, and elected 
Philo, an .^nianian, for their leader. Their numbers 
amounted to more than 20,000 foot, and 3000 horse: 


1 xviii. 7. 
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an array much larger than Antipater, as we have seen, 
was able to bring against the allies at the beginning of 
the Lamian war: all men inured to arms by long ser- 
vice in Alexander's campaigns. Perdiccas was justly 
alarmed at the tidings of this movement, and yet had 
no force which he could immediately dispose of, suffi- 
cient to suppress it. He could only spare 3000 foot, 
and 800 horse, at least of his Macedonians, who were 
draughted by lot from his army : these, according to 
Diodorus, by their own choice, he placed under the com- 
mand of Pithon, who eagerly coveted the commission, 
which he saw might enable him to make himself inde- 
pendent of the regent. Perdiccas suspected his views, 
and met them with a sanguinary precaution: he ordered 
that no quarter should be given to the insurgents, and 
that the spoil should be abandoned to his troops. With 
Pithon he sent instructions to the satraps of the eastern 
provinces, to furnish him with 10,000 foot, and 8000 
horse. With these forces Pithon marched against the 
insurgents: .but before an engagement took place, he 
found means to corrupt one of their chiefs, an .®nianian 
named Lipodorus, who commanded a division of 3000 
men. During the action, at a critical moment, the traitor 
drew off his whole brigade to an adjacent height : his 
desertion created a panic among the rest, and the Ma- 
cedonians remained masters of the field. Pithon now 
thought that the season had arrived for the accomplish- 
ment of his private design, which was to draw the Greeks 
by gentle treatment into his own service. He invited 
them to lay down their arms, under the most solemn as- 
surances that they should he permitted to return in safety 
to their several settlements. But when on the faith of 
his oath they had placed themselves in his power, the 
Macedonians, encouraged by the order of Perdiccas, and 
greedy of the promised spoil, fell upon them by surprise, 
and butchered them all. No acts of a brutal soldiery 
can excite surprise, hardly indignation: the whole guilt 
of this atrocious massacre rests with Perdiccas, who had 
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contrived it in cold blood.' Pithon returned to him, 
deeply disappointed, but dissembling his resentment. It 
was not very long before the hour of retribution came. 

About the same time that Antipater was extricated 
from his dangerous position at Lamia by Leonnatus, Per- 
diccas, accompanied by the titular sovereign, set out on 
his march to Asia Minor. His first object was to esta- 
blish Eumenes in his satrapy. Ariarathes had collected 
an army of natives and foreign auxiliaries, amounting 
in aU to 30,000 foot and 15,000 horse. But one so 
composed could not withstand troops like those of Per- 
diccas. Ariarathes was defeated and taken prisoner, with 
his whole family. The ruthless conqueror ordered them 
all to be put to a cruel and ignominious death : it was 
indeed that which Alexander had inflicted on Musicanus: 
but in that case the barbarity was in some degree palli- 
ated by the revolt which provoked it, and by the policy 
of a terrible warning. Eumenes then received quiet 
possession of Cappadocia : but still continued to accom- 
pany his patron. Perdiccas next marched into Pisidia 
on another bloody business, for which indeed he had a 
fairer plea, but which still afforded fresh indications of 
his ferocious nature. Balacer, who had been appointed 
by Alexander general and satrap, to subdue and govern 
the province, had been killed by the natives whether 
in the first struggle for freedom, or in a subsequent in- 
surrection does not appear A severe punishment might 
be necessary. Perdiccas decreed that none should suflice 
but the utter destruction of two cities, Laranda and 
Isaura, which had the chief share in the resistance tor 
Balacer. Laranda was stormed, all the men put to the 
sword, their families reduced to slavery, and the town 

1 Droysen {Nac?if. i. p. 57.), as if to soften the horror of this tragedy, talks 

of the guilt of the unfortunate Greeks. Wherein it consisted he thinks it 
needless to explain. They were happy men, if they had nothing worse on 
their conscience than compliance with one of the best and purest instincts j y 
j 2 £t^irjoAUue. It is carrying the doctrine of passive obedience to an ex- . 

traordinary length, to represent an attempt to escape from captivity as a ; ^ 

crime. — * 

2 Diodorus, xviiL 22. • 

3 Droysen adopts the former supposition, and yet coolly talks of the ne- 
cessity of humbling them. 
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rased to the ground. Isaura, a strong, large, and opu- 
lent city, made a more vigorous defence. For two days 
its hardy population, with a great sacrifice of life, re- 
pelled the assaults of the besiegers. But on the third 
day the Isaurians found their numbers so much reduced, 
that seeing themselves unable to hold out much longer, 
and knowing what they had to expect from the mercy of 
Perdiccas, they resolved on a deed which might have been 
called barbarous, if that epithet did not more properly 
belong to their enemy. They shut up their wives and 
children, set fire to their houses, and threw all the trea- 
sure they could collect, into the flames. At the sight of 
the conflagration Perdiccas renewed the assault, expect- 
ing little resistance, and was surprised to find the walls 
defended with the same spirit as before, while the city 
was burning. After they had once more forced the enemy 
to retire, the Isaurians threw themselves into the flames 
which bad consumed all that was dear to them. The 
Macedonians entered the next day, and found only a 
mass of smoking ruins ; but when they had quenched 
the fire, were still able to rake out a rich booty of gold 
and silver. 

From Pisidia Perdiccas marched, it appears, into 
Cilicia, where he was at a nearly equal distance from 
the points on which his attention was now chiefly bent. 
"iVTiile he remained here, he sent Eumenes, nominally to 
his own satrapy, but on a mission really concerning the 
bordering province of Armenia, where Neoptolemus, a 
man of high birth and rank, who was either satrap, or 
held a military command there, seemed to be endeavour- 
ing to make himself independent. He was not however 
prepared for resistance, and quietly submitted to Eu- 
menes, who humoured his arrogance and vanity with 
great address. On this occasion Eumenes began to dis- 
cover that he could not safely rely on his Macedonian 
troops, who, proud and intractable toward their own 
generals, were peculiarly impatient of obedience to a 
foreign chief. He therefore determined to raise a body 
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of cavalry in his own province, and in a short time, by 
the promise of extraordinary privileges, collected 6,300 
volunteers, and brought them, by sedulous training and 
the spur of emulation, into such condition as to extort 
the admiration of the Macedonians themselves. ^ 

Perdiccas having thus settled the more urgent affairs 
of the empire, was at full leisure to direct his undivided 
attention to his private interests. He could not feel him- 
self secure, still less see his way open, to the great end 
of his ambition, while he was surrounded by so many 
powerful rivals. There were two who had already shown 
that they were not disposed to submit to him, even in his 
character of regent. Antigonus, as we have seen, had 
disregarded his orders in the case of Eumenes ; and Pto- 
lemy had given more than one indication of the light in 
which he viewed his satrapy, or rather had taken several 
steps to erect it into an independent and powerful king- 
dom. One of the first acts of his government was to put 
to death Cleomenes, who had indeed deserved this pu- 
nishment for his rapacity and tyranny^ but suffered it 
because Ptolemy considered him as a creature of Per- 
diccas.2 The fruits of the extortion which Cleomenes 
had practised with extraordinary ingenuity for many 
years fell into Ptolemy’s hands. They amounted to 8000 
talents*^, and enabled him to collect a strong army of 
mercenaries, as well as to gain many friends by his mu- 
nificence. The current story of his illegitimate birth 
was confirmed by the royal liberality of his nature, which 
delighted in acts of bounty: and a saying is attributed 
to him, worthy of Alexander : that it was better to make 
rich, than to be rich.^ He had not been long in pos- 
session of Egypt, before an opportunity offered itself 
which he readily seized, to make another most import- 
ant acquisition. We have seen that Harpalus was assas- 
sinated in Crete by one of his officers named Thimbron, 
who thus became master of his treasure and his troops. 
With these he crossed over to Africa, embraced the cause 

* Plutarch Eum. 4. ® Pansanias, i. 6. S. 

^ Diodorua, xviii. 14. ^ .Elian, V. H. xiii. 12. 
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of a party which had been exiled from Cyrene, and made 
war with the city. After many vicissitudes of fortune, 
he seemed at last to be on the point of attaining his ob- 
ject. He defeated the Cyrenaeans in battle, cut off their 
communication with their port, and reduced them to great 
distress. The scarcity gave rise to a sedition, in which 
most of the wealthy citizens were expelled. They 
perhaps belonged to the party which Thimbron professed 
to befriend: for some sought his protection. Others, 
perhaps distrusting the reckless adventurer, applied to 
Ptolemy for aid. Ptolemy sent them back with a squa- 
dron of ships, and a strong body of troops, under the 
command of Ophelias. On their arrival the exiles in 
Thimbron's camp attempted to join them in the night, 
hut were detected and cut to pieces : while the party 
in the city, to save themselves from their countrymen, 
entered into alliance with Thimbron. But he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner by Ophelias, and given up to 
the vengeance of the inhabitants of Teucheira, whose 
town he had taken during the war. Most of the Cy- 
renaic cities now submitted to Ophelias : but fresh dis- 
turbances which ensued, induced Ptolemy to make an 
expedition in person to Gyrene. His measures esta- 
blished perfect tranquillity, and he might now consider 
this rich country as a province of Eg}»^pt. 

In another transaction of less moment he had come 
more directly into collision with Perdiccas, and had 
still more plainly disclosed his aspiring pretensions. It 
had been resolved in the council of Babylon, as has 
been mentioned, to transport Alexander’s remains to 
MgsB ; and Arridaeus, the general, had been charged 
with the superintendence of the preparations and with , 
the command of the escort. It may be suspected that 
this arrangement had been contrived by Ptolemy : for 
Arridaeus was his friend, and it enabled him both to 
conceal his purpose as long as was needful, and then 
easily to effect it. The funeral car was a wonderful 
display of art and magnificence, glittering from the 
vaulted roof to the wheels with ornaments of massive 
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gold, and of the most elaborate workmanship. It was 
drawn by eighty-four mules, and more than a year was 
occupied in the journey from Babylon to Syria. At 
Damascus it appears that a contest arose between Arri- 
dseus, and Polemo, an officer in the service of Perdiccas, 
about the place of destination. It was with great dif- 
ficulty, and according to some accounts only by force 
of arms, that Arridaeus was able to keep possession of 
his charge. 1 He may have been aided by Ptolemy, 
who is said to have advanced as far as Syria with his 
army to meet the venerable relics.^ They were first 
carried to Memphis, and then to Alexandria*^ where 
they were finally deposited in a cemetery within the 
precincts of the palace, which was afterwards the burial- 
place of Ptolemy's successors. 

There could be no peace between Perdiccas and a 
man who showed himself so fit for a throne, and so 
determined and able to mount it. Both had long fore- 
seen that their relative positions could only be deter- 
mined by a war, and both had been endeavouring to 
fortify themselves by alliances, particularly with Anti- 
pater. Perdiccas, it is said before he felt himself es- 
tablished in the regency, had solicited the hand of 
Antipater s daughter, J^icaea : — the marriage treaty was 
concluded, and, when he came down into Asia Minor, 
Nicsea was sent to meet him.^ But in the meanwhile 
a change had taken place in his prospects : they reached 
to the throne of Macedonia, and to Alexander's whole 
empiro, now shared between a simpleton and an infant, 
who might be easily removed. Antipater's alliance 
might rather obstruct than promote his designs, while 
a connection with the royal house might give a colour 
of legitimacy to his usurpation. The alliance recently 
formed between Antipater and Craterus probably 

. 1 Arrian in Photius, p.70. b. iGIian, V, H. xVu 64. 

2 Diodorus, xviii. 28. 

3 By Philadelphus, according to Pausanias, i. 7. 1. The other writers, 
including Strabo (xvii. 427. Tauchn.) suppose the first Ptolemy to have 
executed his design. 

* Diodorus, xviii. 25. 
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Strengthened his resolution. He had made proposals 
for Cleopatra’s hand to Olympias, who had been forced 
to retire into Epirus, but was eager to return and re- 
venge herself on Antipater. She was no less willing to 
grant it to Perdiccas than to Leonnatus, and sent the 
princess over to Asia, to accelerate the negotiation.^ 
Perdiccas now deliberated with his brother Alcetas and 
Eumenes, which he should accept. Alcetas was fearful 
of a rupture with Antipater, and advised his brother to 
fulfil his engagement with Nicaea. Eumenes, who 
dreaded a coalition between Antipater and Perdiccas, to 
which he might himself be sacrificed, took the other 
side. Perdiccas however chose a middle course, best 
suited to his heartless and faithless nature : he resolved 
to give his hand to Nicaja, but to keep up a correspond- 
ence with Cleopatra, and to discard her rival as soon 
as it was safe to drop the mask of friendship with An- 
tipater. In the meanwhile he made another sacrifice, 
not less grateful to her and to Olympias, who hated 
with all her soul every member of Philip’s family ex- 
cept her own children. Cynane, Philip’s daughter, 
whom he had married to his nephew Amyntas, had 
refused since his death to accept the hand of another, 
and had lived in retirement, occupied with the education 
of her only child Adea, or, as she was afterwards called, 
Eurydice. She was herself a woman of masculine 
character and habits, delighting in camps and battle- 
fields, where she sometimes gave proof of her prowess. 
She had acquired this taste from her mother, the Illy- 
rian princess Audata, who seems only to have followed 
the customs of her country, when she trained her 
daughter to martial exercises : and she educated Eury- 
dice in like manner.^ Eurydice was now of marriageable 
age ; and Cynane, resolved to unite her to the young 
king. She entered into no previous negotiations — which 
indeed would have been impracticable, since the mea- 
sure was equally opposed to the interests of Antipater 

1 Arrian in Photius, p.70. a, Diodorus, xviil 23. 

* Polysnus, viii. 60. 
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and of Perdiccas — but relying entirely on her personal 
influence determined to pass over into Asia, collected a 
sufficient guard to force her way through a body of 
troops whom Antipater had sent to intercept her at the 
crossing of the Strymon, and arrived safely on the other 
side of the Hellespont. She was proceeding, it appears, 
towards the camp of Perdiccas, in the hope of gaining 
his army to her cause, when he sent Alcetas, with a 
division of his forces, to stop her, and put her to death. ^ 
She was taken prisoner, but not daunted by the sight of 
the armed host which surrounded her ; and she boldly 
reproached Alcetas with his ingratitude. The Mace- 
donians were moved with compassion and respect for 
Philip's daughter: but their fierce leader, insensible 
both to pity and shame, executed his brother’s orders. 
Eurydice was spared : for it would not have been safe 
to destroy her : the sympathy of the Macedonians had 
been too strongly excited on behalf of her mother : and 
Perdiccas, to still their murmurs, and make her sub- 
servient to his ends, consented to marry her to the 
young king. 

He had now, he believed, secured Antipater’s acqui- 
escence, and had only to rid himself of Antigonus, and 
to crush Ptolemy. Antigonus he hoped to ensnare, and 
gently complaining of his insubordination, summoned 
him to give an account of his conduct before an im- 
partial tribunal. But Antigonus was aware of his 
designs against himself, and of his intrigues with Cleo- 
patra. He met his artifices with politic dissimulation, 
and publicly professed himself ready to answer any 
charges that might be brought against him, while he 
secretly made preparations for flight. With his young 
son Demetrius he embarked in some of the Attic ships 
which -had been brought into one of the Ionian ports, 
and crossed over to Europe, to seek Antipater. From 


• I cannot find, either in Arrian or Polyaenus (viii. 60.) any trace of the 
alternative mentioned by Droysen, who says that Alcetas was ordered to 
bring her alive or dead. As a prisoner she would have been very trouble* 
some to Perdiccas. 
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him Antipater learnt the treachery of Perdiccas, and 
the danger with which he himself was threatened. This 
was the motive which induced him to make peace with 
the iEtolians, that he might direct his arms against the 
more formidable enemy in Asia. At the same time he 
sent envoys to Ptolemy, to renew their ancient friend- 
ship, and to contract a closer alliance against their 
common foe, which was to be cemented with the hand 
of Antipater’s daughter Eurydice. 

The flight of Antigonus convinced Perdiccas that 
he must prepare for immediate war with Antipater, 
and he now sent Eumenes to Sardis with presents for 
Cleopatra, and a message that he had resolved to send 
Nicsea back to her father, and to give his hand to the 
princess. Menander, the satrap of Lydia, who appears 
to have been secretly disaffected to Perdiccas, conveyed 
intelligence of this transaction to Antigonus. It con- 
firmed the truth of his report, and added an impulse 
of personal resentment to Antipater’s jealousy of his 
powerful rival. Perdiccas soon heard of his prepa- 
rations, and found that he must now decide whether he 
would march in person against Antipater or against 
Ptolemy, for it had become necessary to wage war 
with both at the same time. He held a council in 
Cilicia on this momentous question, in which the ar- 
guments on each side were maturely discussed. There 
was on the one hand the advantage which might be 
derived from the influence of Olympias and the royal 
name, if the war were carried into Macedonia : on the 
other the fear that in the meanwhile Ptolemy might 
make himself master of Western Asia. ^ Perdiccas de- 
termined to attack Ptolemy first, and to commit the 
defence of Asia to Eumenes. His motive for this 
choice may have been, that he considered Ptolemy as 
the more formidable enemy, and hoped that Antipater 
might be detained in Europe or prevented from making 
much progress, until the war should be terminated in 
Egypt. But it may also be suspected, that he did not 
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feel secure as to the disposition of his troops, and did 
not care to risk his own person against the reputation 
of Antipater and the popularity of Craterus, until the 
additional force which he might acquire by the conquest 
of Egypt, should enable him to overpower all oppo- 
sition. For the war with Antipater and Craterus, his 
colleagues in the regency, was likely to be viewed by 
the Macedonians in a very different light from one 
waged against a simple satrap, who had disobeyed the 
royal commands. It was a contest in which even the 
most complete success, the destruction of his rivals, 
would be attended with much odium and danger. This 
ganger was for the present at least shifted on Eumenes, 
whose distrust of Antipater rendered him worthy of 
perfect confidence, and who had already displayed mi- 
litary talents not inferior to those of Perdiccas himself.” 
Eumenes therefore was invested with a command which, 
it seems, extended over the whole of Asia Minor. Al- 
cetas and Neoptolemus were joined with him, but in 
an inferior rank. His instructions as to military oper- 
ations appear to have left the management of the war 
entirely to his discretion, with the single limitation that 
he was not to carry it over into Europe, but to resist, 
as he could, the threatened invasion. 

The difficulties which Eumenes had to encounter 
after the departure of Perdiccas, were even greater than 
the regent could easily have foreseen. It seemed as if 
he would hardly be able to retain any of his forces 
about him. He had sent a detachment to secure the 
passage of the Hellespont ; but its commander was in- 
duced by a message from Antipater and Craterus to 
allow them to land their forces without any obstruction. 
Alcetas declared that, knowing what he did of the 
temper of the Macedonians, their respect for Antipater, 
and love for Craterus, he would not undertake to lead 
them against the enemy. Neoptolemus, who had always 
been jealous of Eumenes, and affected to consider him 
as a mere man of letters, not fit to command soldiers, 
entered into a secret correspondence with Antipater. 
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Eumenes himself was at the same time solicited by An- 
tipater's envoys to betray his trust : they urged him to 
be reconciled to Antipater, and not to draw the sword 
against his old friend Craterus : they promised that he 
should not only retain the provinces assigned to him by 
Perdiccas, hut should receive an addition of territory, 
and be placed at the head of a larger army. He an- 
swered that he would not lay aside his ancient enmity 
to Antipater at a time when he saw Antipater breaking 
with his old friends : that for Craterus, he was ready 
to use his efforts to reconcile him on equitable terms 
with Perdiccas: but that he would resist their ag- 
gression, and would sacrifice his life rather than his 
honour^ The treachery of Neoptolemus did not long 
escape his vigilance: and Neoptolemus, finding himself 
detected, threw off the mask and drew up his troops, 
who eagerly embraced his cause, to offer battle. An 
engagement took place, in which Eumenes gained the 
victory : but he owed it entirely to his Cappadocian ca- 
valry, which turned the fortune of the day when it 
had been nearly lost by the infantry. He made himself 
master of their camp, and compelled the Macedonian 
phalanx to lay down their arms and enter into his 
service. Neoptolemus himself escaped and joined An- 
tipater with about 300 horse. His report, notwith- 
standing his defeat, was on the whole encouraging, for 
he declared his belief that the mere sight of Craterus 
would induce the Macedonians to come over to him in 
a body. This confidence proved fatal both to Craterus 
and to himself. Antipater, who was impatient to over- 
take Perdiccas or to unite his forces with Ptolemy, 
sent Craterus and Neoptolemus against Eumenes, while 
he himself pursued his march toward Cilicia. 

Neoptolemus had not exaggerated the popularity of 
Craterus among the Macedonians. Eumenes himself 
was so well aware of it, that when he heard of their 
approach, he did not venture to disclose the truth even 
to his officers, but gave out that Neoptolemus was 
coming, accompanied by a general named Pigres, at the 
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head of some Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horse. 
On the morning of the day when he expected their ap- 
pearance, he endeavoured to cheer his men with the de- 
scription of a dream, by which he professed to have re- 
ceived a clear intimation of victory the night before : an 
artifice, it seems, to which he resorted on other occa- 
sions, and which is related so as to imply that he was 
well informed of all that passed in the enemy's camp.^ 
Still the great difficulty, which would have driven most 
other men to despair, was how the presence of Craterus 
could be concealed from his army, when he should be 
actually in their sight. Even for this purpose how- 
ever he devised an expedient, which was perfectly suc- 
cessful. He had learned beforehand in which wing 
Craterus commanded, and on this side he stationed two 
brigades of cavalry, composed of Thracians, Paphlago- 
nian s, and other barbarians, under the command of an 
Asiatic, named Pharnabazus, and Phoenix, a Greek of 
Tenedos, who probably did not know Craterus by sight. 
These he ordered to charge, as soon as the enemy should 
appear, with the utmost vigour, so as to allow him no 
time to wheel about, and not to listen to any parley if a 
herald should be sent toward them. His instructions 
were obeyed. From the brow of an eminence which 
afforded the first view of the enemy, they poured down 
furiously to attack Craterus. He was astonished at the 
rapidity of the onset, began to believe that he had been 
deceived by Neoptolemus, yet bared his head, that he 
might be more easily recognised, while he advanced 
with his wonted courage to encounter their charge. In 
the combat which ensued, after many feats of prowess, 
he was pierced through the side by a Thracian, and sank 
from his horse. 'For some time he lay unheeded in a 
lingering agony : he was at length recognised by an 
officer of Eumenes, named Gorgias, who placed a guard 
round him to protect him. Meanwhile Eumenes, with 
a select escort of 300 horse, charged the enemy’s right 


i Vlut. Eum. 6. It was adapted to the enemy’s watchword. 
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wing, where Neoptolemus had posted himself. As soon 
as they perceived each other, they engaged, both thirst- 
ing for revenge, in deadly conflict. When their horses 
met, they dropped the reins, seized each other’s hands, 
and fell struggling to the ground. Eumenes rose first, 
and twice wounded his adversary : the second blow 
stretched him, seemingly lifeless, at his feet. The 
victor proceeded, according to the old savage custom, to 
tear off* his armour : but as he bent over the body, Neop- 
tolemus, collecting his failing strength, pierced him in 
the groin : yet with a hand already unnerved, so that 
the wound did not prove fatal. Eumenes, though he 
had received three others in the struggle, was still able 
to mount his horse, knd, after he had stripped his slain 
enemy, rode oflP toward the other wing, ignorant of 
the event which had there decided the fortune of the 
day in his favour. He now learnt the fate of Craterus, 
was conducted to the place where he lay, and found him 
still breathing, and in possession of his senses. He dis- 
mounted from his horse, took his dying friend tenderly 
by the hand, and with tears and bitter invectives against 
the treachery of Neoptolemus, bewailed the hard destiny 
which had brought him into this fatal conflict with his 
old comrade. 

Hitherto the cavalry alone had been engaged, and 
after the death of the two chiefs, their broken squadrons 
took refuge behind the phalanx. Eumenes, faint from 
his wounds, and hoping to reap the fruits of victory 
without further bloodshed, called oflP his troops from the 
pursuit by the sound of the trumpet, reaied his trophy, 
and buried the slain. He then sent to pi opose a parley 
with the defeated enemy, invited all who would to join 
his army, but permitted those who migl. refuse to re- 
turn whence they came. All accepted his offers, and 
after the oaths had been interchanged, obtained leave to 
seek provisions in some of the adjacent villages, before 
they entered his camp ; but in the course of the fol- 
lowing night, they marched away by stealth to rejoin 
Antipater. Eumenes made an attempt to overtake them ; 
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but his bodily weakness, and their excellent discipline, 

, compelled him to give up the pursuit, and they effected 
their junction with Antipater in safety. Eumenes had 
gained a brilliant victory, which raised his reputation for 
ingenuity and hardihood to the highest pitch : but he 
was doomed to pay dearly for it. Not only were the 
defeated troops inflamed with the fiercest resentment 
by the humiliation they had suffered, and the loss of 
their favourite leader, but even among his own the 
prevailing feeling was one of shame and indignation, 
which vented itself in deep murmurs against the upstart 
foreigner, who, by art impudent artifice, had employed 
the arms of the Macedonians themselves to destroy 
their most illustrious general. And in the meanwhile 
events had taken place in another quarter, which de- 
prived him of the rewards he had reason to expect from 
Perdiccas. 

Ptolemy, awaiting the approach of the invading army 
at Pelusium, had taken every precaution to strengthen 
the natural defences which render Egypt so difficult of 
access on this side. He had fortified every assailable 
point, and had laid in ample stores of ammunition. The 
regent, however, when he arrived, soon discovered that 
he had other difficulties to encounter, beside those which 
the nature of the country, and his enemy's preparations 
placed in his way. Already on his march a great num- 
ber of his officers and men had deserted to Antipater ^ : 
and he thought it advisable, when he reached Pelusium 2, 
to begin with an appeal to the sense of the army on the 
justice of his cause. He called a general assembly, and 
it seems summoned Ptolemy to defend his conduct. We 
cannot believe that Ptolemy appeared there in person, 
though Arrian seems to have related so^; hut it is not 

J Justin, xiii. 8. 2. ad Antipatrum gregatim profugiebant 

2 Hec^etytvircu isro it* AiyvTTov* Arrian (Phot. 71. 

a.) Droy^cn (i. 134.) concludes from these words, combined with the fol- 
lowing xetrnye^r.retf that Perdiccas accused Ptolemy (by 

which he understands a formal trial), at Damascus. To me they seem in« 
consistent with that supposition. 

^ ^Kxrriyofr,tr«cf IlToMfiCic/cv, xxxf/yfv iri r$v rct^ 
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improbable, that Ptolemy sent one of his friends to 
represent him. Perdiccas perceived that his accusation 
made a less favourable impression on the army than 
Ptolemy’s vindication of himself, and that he had nothing 
to rely on but the success of his arms. Every accidental 
disaster which befel him in his operations — as tlie burst- 
ing of a canal which he had begun to clear out — ag- 
gravated the discontent which prevailed among his troops, 
and desertions grew more and more frequent. lie re- 
solved therefore to make an attempt to cross the river at 
a point several miles above Pelusium, and having set out 
in the evening, carefully concealing his object from his 
own officers that the enemy might not be apprised of it, 
after a forced march arrived the next morning at a ford 
of the Nile, over against a fortress named Camel’s Wall. 
After a short interval of repose, he ordered the elephants 
to be led over, followed by a train with scaling ladders, 
and by the light troops destined for the assault of the 
place, and a select body of cavalry to intercept any suc- 
cours that might be sent to it. Ptolemy however had 
learnt or suspected the aim of his movement, and was 
already within the fortress, before the enemy had reached 
the foot of the walls. His arrival was announced by a 
flourish of trumpets, and by the shouts of the garrison, 
and he took his stand, surrounded by his officers, on the 
top of the battlements at the water’s edge. Perdiccas 
nevertheless directed that the assault should proceed. It 
was carried on with great vigour the whole day long by 
successive divisions, which relieved one another : but all 
their efforts were defeated by the patient resolution of 
the besieged, who, though comparatively few in number, 
had the advantage of a strong position, and were ani- 
mated by the example of Ptolemy, whom they saw ex- 
posing. his own person in the place of greatest danger, 
and displaying extraordinary prowess. 

In the evening Perdiccas recalled the assailants to the 
camp, convinced that the attempt was hopeless. He 
seems to have felt that his adversary’s genius and spirit 
were superior to his own, and that he had no prospect 
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of eflPecting his object unless he could elude Ptolemy's 
vigilance. In the following night he again broke up his 
camp, and marched towards Memphis, designing to 
transport his army to the great island there formed by 
the Nile, before Ptolemy should be aware of his inten- 
tion, Between the island and the east bank the river 
was fordable ; but the water in the middle was up to the 
soldier's chin, and the current so strong, that the men 
could scaicely keep their footing. There was however 
no enemy on the other side to oppose their passage ; and 
to render it easier Perdiccas ordered the elephants to be 
ranged above the ford, so as to break the force of the 
stream, and the cavalry to cross below it, so that they 
might lend assistance to any who should be carried out 
of their depth. In this manner one division crossed 
over safely ; but now arose an unforeseen impediment to 
the passage of the rest. The sand at the bottom, stirred 
up by the trampling of so many feet.of beasts and men, 
was at length carried away by the stream, so that the 
ford was no longer practicable. As the cause was not 
immediately suspected, the change was attributed to a 
sudden rising of the river, and this persuasion height- 
ened the general consternation. Those who had already 
crossed were not in sufficient numbers to defend them- 
selves against Ptolemy, who might soon be expected to 
appear : and Perdiccas knew that they would not be re- 
luctant to lay down their arms. He therefore ordered 
all to return, as best they might. Some who were un- 
able to swim, or saw certain death in the attempt, or 
who gladly seized the opportunity of desertion, escaped 
to the enemy's camp. The strongest and most expert 
swimmers with great difficulty made good their passage. 
But the less robust and skilful either sank exhausted by 
their efforts, or were carried down the stream, to meet a 
still more dreadful death. The scaly monsters of the 
Nile, attracted by the prey, flocked in shoals to the place. 
From the shore the spectators could see the water tinged 
with the blood of their comrades, could see their limbs 
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crushed by those horrible jaws, could hear their shrieks, 
without the power of stirring for their relief. 

When this scene was at an end, and there was leisure 
to calculate the loss, it was ascertained that 2000 were 
missing, and one half of the number was believed to have 
been devoured by the crocodiles. Among them were 
some officers of high rank. The thought which most 
deeply embittered the grief of the survivors, was that 
the sacrifice of life had been perfectly useless; that so 
many brave men had perished by a fate at once cruel 
and ignoble. From this kind of sympathy it was an 
easy transition which led the mourners to vehement in- 
dignation against the author of the calamity. Perdiccas 
had always been disliked, while he was feared: he began 
now to be despised as an incautious general, or detested 
as one reckless about the lives of his men. The contrast 
which of late they had so often been led to draw be- 
tween their stern, imperious, inhuman chief, and his 
mild and affable competitor, was now renewed, more than 
ever to the disadvantage of Perdiccas ; and Ptolemy 
heightened the impression already made in his favour 
by an act of prudent generosity. He collected as many 
of the remains of those who had perished as could be 
recovered from the river, and after he had burnt them 
with the usual solemnity in his own camp, sent their 
bones to their friends. The sight irritated their rage 
against Perdiccas, and pleaded more powerfully than 
words in Ptolemy’s behalf. Perdiccas, it seems, attempted 
to check the mutiny which he saw rising in his army 
by severity. But it was too late either to conciliate, or 
overawe the discontented. A great number of his offi- 
cers were estranged from him: and openly accused him: 
the phalanx testified its judgment by threatening cla- 
mours. Pithon, who had never forgotten the bloody 
stratagem by which he had been baffled and dishonoured, 
took the lead in the conspiracy, which was shared by 
about a hundred more, among whom were Antigenes and 
Seleucus. The cavalry adhered longest to the regent’s 
side ; but it was also partly won, and Pithon with those 
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whom he had gained, proceeded to the tent of Perdiccas. 
Antigenes struck the first blow ; after a short struggle he 
fell pierced by their sarissas,^ 

Thus was the world delivered from a man, who, in 
the course of a short career, had shown himself capable 
of every crime to which ambition can instigate : had 
already shed torrents of innocent blood, and did not 
shrink from the basest murder, more than from open 
massacre. That such a man did not succeed in his con- 
test for power with such an adversary as Ptolemy, can 
hardly be considered otherwise than as a gain to huma- 
nity: though Perdiccas, if he had seated himself securely 
on a throne, might perhaps have reigned as mildly as his 
rival. His death immediately put an end to the civil 
war. Ptolemy, who perhaps was not a stranger to the 
plot, came the next day to the camp, and addressed the 
Macedonians in vindication of himself. The effect of 
his speech was enforced by a supply of provisions which 
they greatly needed, and his influence was soon so firmly 
established in the royal army, that he was invited to as- 
sume the office which Perdiccas had left vacant. Ptolemy 
however had the prudence to be satisfied for the present 
with the possession of his rich province. He saw that 
the title of regent would contribute nothing to his inde- 
pendence, and might involve him in troublesome and 
dangerous quarrels. He therefore declined the offer, 
and turned the choice of the army on Pithon, and the 
general Arridseus, who were both now his friends, and 
not likely ever to become dangerous rivals. 

Only two days after the death of Perdiccas the news 
arrived of the great victory which Eumenes had gained 
over Neoptolemus and Craterus, and of their death. 
Two days earlier this intelligence might have been use- 
ful to Perdiccas, though it could hardly have extricated 
him from his embarrassment, or have decided the con- 

1 Diodorus (xviiL 36.) names only Pithon among the conspirators ; 
Nepos (Eumen. V. i.) only Antigencsand Seleucus. That Antigenes struck 
the first blow, is mentioned by Arrian (Phot. 71. b.) Droyscn, it seems to 
me erroneously, supposes that Pithon was not present. 
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test in his favour. It now only inflamed the hatred of 
the Macedonians against him and his friends. They 
immediately put to death several of his adherents, and 
in their fury did not even spare his sister Atalante, 
the wife of his admiral, Attains : and they condemned 
Eumenes and fifty of his principal officers, including 
Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, to the same punish- 
ment. Attains, when he heard of these proceedings, 
sailed away from Pelusium, and made for Tyre. Here, 
though it seems his brother's fate was already known, 
he was cordially received by the commander of the gar- 
rison, a Macedonian named Archelaus, who put him in 
possession of the city, and of the treasure, amounting to 
800 talents, which had been deposited there by Perdic- 
cas. At Tyre he remained for a time, to collect as many 
of his brother's friends as should be able to make their 
escape from Egypt, and to concert future operations in 
his own defence. 

For the interests of Greece the fall of Perdiccas was 
perhaps to be regretted. As a master indeed he was as • 
much to be dreaded as any of his rivals : but he might 
have proved a powerful and useful ally. Pausanias ob- 
serves that, through the treachery of Demades and his 
party, the Athenians were terrified into a premature sur- 
render of their freedom, which they might have preserved, 
if they had been aware of the danger that threatened 
Antipater, which would soon have forced him to leave 
Greece unmolested.^ This remark is confirmed by the 
events which followed. Perdiccas had sent agents into 
Greece, who concluded an alliance between him and the 
JEtolians: and when Antipater had passed over into Asia, 
the.®tolians again collected their forces, 12,000 foot, 
and 800 horse, who, under their general Alexander — 
the military chief of the nation — first invaded the ter- 
ritory of Amphissa, and, though they were not able to 
reduce the capital, took several of the towns, and then 
marched into Thessaly. They were met on their way by 
the Macedonian general Polycles : but in a battle which 
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ensued, he was defeated and slain, and the sale or ransom 
of the Macedonian prisoners appears to have yielded a 
considerable booty. In Thessaly they were still warmly 
aided by Meno, through whose influence the greater part 
of the Thessalian towns were induced to engage in the 
new war : and the army of the confederates, including it 
seems some mercenaries, amounted to 25,000 horse and 
1,500 foot. Again the power of Macedonia was unable 
to withstand even this small portion of the force which 
Greece, if united, might have brought into the field. 
Polysperchon, who had been left at the head of the go- 
vernment in Macedonia, was obliged to resort to negoti- 
ation and intrigues, to divide, before he could conquer. 
The Acarnanians, the ancient enemies of their southern 
neighbours, were induced to make a diversion in iEtolia ; 
and the iEtolians were obliged to withdraw their native 
troops from Thessaly, and to return to defend their 
homes. They indeed soon drove the Acarnanians out of 
their country : but while they were thus employed, 
Polysperchon marched into Thessaly, and gave battle to 
Meno. He was probably now greatly superior in num- 
bers, gained a decisive victory, and Meno himself was 
among the slain. The whole of Thessaly submitted 
without further resistance to the conqueror. 

After the pacification of Memphis, Pithon and Arri- 
dseus returned with their royal charge into Syria, to 
join their forces with those of Antipater, on whom, 
after Ptolemy had declined the regency, the power of 
Perdiccas really devolved. They sent messengers to 
hasten his coming, and also to summon Antigonus from 
Cyprus, where he was perhaps raising a naval armament 
for the defence of Egypt. The two new regents, on 
their march into Syria, found their situation growing 
every day more embarrassing. They had not to deal 
with an imbecile prince, who passively lent his name to 
every measure that was prescribed to him, but with an 
enterprising young queen, ambitious of power, who in- 
herited her mother’s hatred of Antipater, and who 
hoped before he arrived to make herself independent of 
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his authority. She had quailed before the commanding 
energy of Perdiccas ; but she entertained no such fear 
of Pithon and Arridaeus : and claimed her share in all 
the deliberations of the council. They indeed repelled 
her pretensions, and declared that, until Antipater and 
Antigonus came, they would continue to exercise the 
supreme authority. But she did not cease to intrigue 
with the army, in which she had acquired great influ- 
ence by her birth and character. She had also, it seems, 
entered into a negotiation with Attains: and he was 
induced by the prospect of a counter-revolution, to quit 
Tyre, and to appear in the Macedonian camp. Such 
was the state of things which Antipater found, when he 
joined the regents at the town of Paradisus, or Tripara- 
disus, in Upper Syria. 

It was to him that all demands were now to be ad- 
dressed. The Macedonians of the royal army, who had 
served in the East, claimed the pay and rewards which 
had been promised to them by Alexander, Antipater 
did not venture to refuse : but professed that he must 
first inquire into the state of the royal treasury, and 
would then endeavour to satisfy them to the utmost 
of his power. This answer might perhaps have 
appeased them, if their discontent had not been fo- 
mented by the arts of Eurydice and Attains ^ : but the 
queen seized the pretext to excite the impatient sol- 
diery against him. She harangued them in a speech 
which had been composed for her by Asclepiodorus, 
who filled the office held under Alexander by Eumenes: 
Attains seconded her with his eloquence ; they were 
listened to with universal applause, and a tumultuous 
scene ensued, from which Antipater, who had ventured 
almost alone into the camp, escaped with great risk of 

1 Arrian ap. Phot. c. 92. p. 71. b. x»t ’'ArrxXsf it. Droysen (Nachf. i. 145.) 
observes that ** this Attains is of course not the brother-in-law of Perdic- 
cas: ** and his appearance in the Macedonian camp is certainly sur])rising. 
Nevertheless the Attalus mentioned in this part of the extract from Arrian, 
seems to be afterwards most clearly identified with the admiral, by the 
words (p. 72. a.) o rijr xxrx * ArrtTxrfou a’reco’tuf tvit^ag tx itCrifx, Of 
which Droysen takes no notice, but which 1 can only explain as an allusion 
to the sedition at Triparadisus. 
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his life, through the mediation of Antigonus and Se- 
leucUs, to his own troops. ^ The intercessors them- 
selves were violently threatened. ^ The cavalry however 
declared itself in his favour; and its leading officers 
successfully exerted their influence to restore tranquil- 
lity. We know no more of the steps through which 
Antipater was invested by the army with the supreme 
power, but Attalus disappears — having returned, it 
seems, to Tyre — Eurydice is silenced ; and Antipater 
is permitted to make such changes as he thought fit in' 
die distribution of the provinces. 

Among the particulars of this new arrangement, which 
is celebrated as the partition of Triparadisus, a few only 
need be here mentioned. Ptolemy not only retained 
Egypt, which was now looked upon as his own by right 
of conquest, but was also invested with all the terri- 
tories which he had acquired, or might conquer, to the 
west of his province. Seleucus received the satrapy of 
Babylon ; and Antigonus was rewarded with that of 
Susiana for the share he had taken in the revolt against 
Perdiccas. About three thousand of the most turbulent 
of the Macedonians, who belonged to the class distin-- 
guished by the title of the Argyraspids, from their silver 
shields, were placed under his orders, to serve as an' 
escort for the treasure which he was directed to bring 
down from Susa. Arridseus was appointed to the Hel- 
lespontine Phrygia ; Antigonus was reinstated in his old 
province, and was also promoted to the command of the > 
army which had served under Perdiccas, and charged 
with the care of the royal personages, and with the pro- 
secution of the war against Eumenes. The only pre- 
caution which Antipater took to prevent any abuse of 
this vast power with which he entrusted a man, who, 
though deeply indebted to him, had not given him any 
clear proofs of attachment, was to place his son Cas- 
sander, with the title of chiliarch, at the head of the 
cavalry. He also conferred the rank of somatophylax 

' Arrian, Phot. p. 71. b. Polyaenus has dressed up the story into a stra- 
tagem of Antigonus, iv. 6. 4. 
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on Autolycus, Amyntas, a brother of Peucestes, Ptole- 
mseus^ . and Alexander^ the son of his friend Poly- 
sperchon. These he had probably reason to consider as 
persons devoted to himself. The approbation with 
which his measures were received is described as most 
lively and universal. They wore indeed an appear- 
ance of moderation and disinterestedness^ worthy of his 
consummate prudence. He then set out with his own 
troops on his return to Macedonia^ taking the road 
through Lydia to the Hellespont ; while Antigonus^ it 
seems^ marched into his own satrapy^ to make prepara- 
tions for the war against Eumenes. 

It was a great change that the revolution which had 
taken place in the government of the empire made in the 
position of Eumenes. He had been hitherto uniforml/ 
contending on the side of legitimate authority : if he was 
attached to Perdiccas^ it was not as to his patron^ but as to 
the lawful regent: if he was opposed to Antipater, it was 
not as to his private enemy, but as to one who had taken up 
arms against his sovereign. This was the only footing on 
which as a foreigner he could stand with safety in the 
midst of the civil wars of the Macedonians. Now the 
state of things on which he had grounded his hopes was 
completely reversed. All the titles behind which he had 
shielded himself were turned as weapons against him: 
the court was in the hands of his worst enemy : he was 
himself outlawed and proscribed in the name of his 
sovereign: every step he took in his own defence exposed 
him to the charge of treason and rebellion : he was left 
to depend entirely on the adherents he could preserve or 
gain by his personal influence : and this was much shaken 
by the connection with Perdiccas, which had been his. 
main support. On the other hand he maintained his 
correspondence with the royal family of Macedonia, 
which gave some colour of legitimacy to his proceedings. 
He was still at the head of a strong and victorious army: 
and there were other adherents of Perdiccas proscribed 
like himself, from whom he might expect powerful aid. 
Alcetos, though he had refused to lead his division 
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against Craterus, seemed now to have no prospect of 
safety but in union with him: and Attains^ after his re- 
turn from Triparadisus, had collected a body of 10,000 
foot and 800 horse. The combination of all these forces 
with his own might have enabled him to defy any attack. 
But both Alcetas and Attains, beside that they probably 
shared the common jealousy of him, and had always 
submitted impatiently to his command, had each his se- 
parate views ; and the plans which they had formed for 
their own security and aggrandizement were quite inde- 
pendent of his concurrence. The aim of Attains was, it 
seems, to establish himself with his fleet and army in 
some maritime settlement. Alcetas hoped to find a per- 
manent refuge in Pisidia, and to become in fact master of 
the province. With this view he had taken great pains 
to efface the recollection of his brother's cruelty, and to 
conciliate the goodwill of the natives, by liberality, marks 
of distinction, and affable demeanour. By these arts he 
so won the affections of the mountaineers, that they were 
ready to lay down their lives for him. * Still it appears 
that he had opened a communication with Attains, and 
that they had concerted a plan for mutual co-operation. 
Their project seems to have been, to make themselves 
masters of a part of the southern coast of Asia Minor, so 
as to provide a retreat for either in case of need, and to 
enable them readily to take advantage of any new turn 
of affairs, whether in Asia or Europe. It was toward 
Rhodes and the opposite coast of Caria, that Attains 
directed his first attempts ; but he was repulsed by the 
Rhodians, and, it seems, defeated in a sea-fight. We 
hear no more of his naval armament ; perhaps his loss 
in the battle had been so great, that he did not think 
himself able to keep the sea : and he certainly joined his 
land-force with that of Alcetas. 

It was about this time that Antipater arrived in Lydia. 
It may be concluded that the forces of Eumenes, Alce- 
tas, and Attains, combined, might have obstructed his 
march, and have placed him in great peril, since Eume- 
ues thought himself alone strong enough, on account of 
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the superiority of his cavalry, to encounter him, and ad- 
vanced as far as Sardis to offer battle in the adjacent 
plain. He was however induced to withdraw by the 
persuasions of Cleopatra, who was still at Sardis, and 
feared that the movements of Eumenes might be imputed 
to her instigation, and that she might fall the first victim 
of Antipater’s vengeance. She had reason for such anx- 
iety; Antipater, when he arrived at Sardis, reproached 
her with the countenance she had shown to Perdiccas 
and Eumenes. It seems that she was obliged to defend 
herself in public : and she met the accusation with coun- 
ter-charges,' and cleared herself so ably, that Antipater 
thought it prudent to let the matter drop, and a formal 
reconciliation took place between them. Though Eu- 
menes was still at no great distance. Antipater did not 
feel confidence enough in the strength of his army to 
seek an engagement with him; and his attention was 
now drawn toward the movements of Alcetas and Atta- 
ins. We do not know either the precise object or scene 
of their operations: but Antipater ordered Asander, the 
satrap of Caria, to stop their progress.’ The result was 
an engagement, in which, though the fortune of the day 
inclined but little on either side, it finally rested with 
them. Still Eumenes, though he invited them by an 
embassy, could not prevail on them to join him. They 
perhaps thought themselves safer in Pisidia, especially 
as Antigonus had now led the royal army into Phrygia. 

Antipater did not proceed from Sardis directly on 
his march toward the Hellespont. He was induced, it 
seems, by letters which he received from Cassander and 
Antigonus, to deviate from his route in order to meet 
them in Phrygia, Antigonus complained of Cassander's 
insubordination: Cassander charged Antigonus with 
ambitious designs, and in his next interview with his 
father, strongly urged him not to leave so great a trust 
in hands which might soon be turned against himself. 
Antipater, though he openly censured his son for his 
want of deference to the commander-in-chief, was not 
the less imbued with his suspicions. His confidence 
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was indeed in some degree revived by the respectful 
address and the seeming honour and probity of Anti- 
gonus ; but still, before he resumed his march, he 
made some changes in his previous arrangements. He 
determined to carry the royal persons with him to Ma- 
cedonia. This he seems to have regarded as a sufficient 
precaution against the rivalry of Antigonus. On the 
other hand, to ensure his success against Eumenes, he 
is said to have transferred to his command a large part 
of the forces which he had brought from Europe — be- 
tween 8000 and 9000 Macedonians, and cavalfy, or 
light troops, in equal number. i But he retained se- 
venty, being one half of the elephants, which had never 
yet been seen in Europe, for himself. One motive for 
the extraordinary liberality with which Antipater weak- 
ened his own army to strengthen that of Antigonus, 
may have been that he found himself unable to satisfy 
the demands of his men ; whether for arrears of pay, 
or for a donative which he may have promised to keep 
them in good humour at Triparadisus. The supply of 
treasure which he had received from Alexander had 
been exhausted in the subsequent wars, and the Mace- 
donians were again growing clamorous. It was with 
difficulty he could quiet them with an assurance that 

• 

* Arrian, Phot 72. b. Droysen conceives that it was only an exchange, 
and that Antipater took almost the whole of the royal army away with him 
to Europe. *1 he only ground he assigns for this conjecture is, that it is 
afterward said of Antipater's troops : irdXtv c airSv 

ZpAwtv* : words which certainly appear to refer to the previous demand 
ot the royal army. Yet this is not so clear, as it is that Photius, when he 
M*cd the expressions, — sn’srft-^f — 'hi»r»Xt[jt,Y,eruiv riv 

Evybctvf; TdXtAMt*, did not understand Arrian’s meaning to have been, that An- 
tipater showed the strongest mark of suspicion, and deprived Antigonus of 
the best troops he had to carry on the war with Eumenes. As to the argu- 
ment which Droysen puts into Antipater’s mouth, that it might be danger- 
ous to employ such turbulent troops, who had been long in the service of 
Perdiccas, against Eumenes, it seems to have very little weight . since 
Perdiccas was abhorred by those who had served under him, and Eumenes 
was more hated by the old army on account of the death of Craterus, than 
he could be by the fresh troops who had served- under Craterus but a very 
short time. 'The means of securing the fidelity of the army by the payment 
which it demanded were more readily to be found in Asia than in Europe. 
The words in Photius relating to the cavalry: Unn«t(Tuv (al. irat^an) 
itTMKy are very obscure. Droysen thinks they mean as many as Antigonus 
had before. We find him immediately after opposed to Eumenes with 
2000 horse. I have thought it possible that in tlie abridgment of Arrian 
may include troops of other kinds. 
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he would satisfy them when they reached Abydos. 
There he embarked clandestinely in the night with the 
princes, and having crossed over to the Chersonesus, 
repaired to Lysimachus, who was in the neighbourhood. 
The army followed him across the Hellespont, but, 
overawed perhaps by Lysimachus, did not venture im- 
mediately to urge its claim ; otherwise the man who 
had just been disposing of the whole empire, might have 
returned to his own province a defenceless fugitive. 

It was late in the year 321 before he left Asia. Eu- 
menes fixed his winter quarters at Celajnae, and Anti- 
gonus in some other part of Phrygia. In the following 
spring Antigonus opened the campaign. Eumenes was 
superior in cavalry, and did not fear to meet the enemy 
in open combat on even ground ; hut he was in con- 
tinual danger from his own troops, and a series of 
stratagems and contrivances was necessary to provide 
them with pay, to secure their fidelity, and to baffle 
the attempts of the enemy who was constantly tam- 
pering with them. A price of 100 talents was set on 
his head, and the reward was published in his own 
camp by written notices. But his Macedonians had 
sufficient sense of honour to resent this base tempt- 
ation, and they decreed that a guard of a thousand 
select men should be appointed to protect him. Still 
Antigonus continued to rest his hopes mainly on trea- 
chery, and this at length effected his object. He first 
induced a general, named Perdiccas, to desert with a 
division of 3000 foot and 500 horse. But through the 
activity of Eumenes the traitor was overtaken and pu- 
nished, with his principal abettors, and the troops won 
by clemency to return to their duty. A second similar 
attempt proved more successful. Eumenes had en- 
camped in one of the broad plains of southern Cap- 
padocia, where there was ample space for the evo- 
lutions of his cavalry, and confidently expected the 
enemy's approach. But Antigonus had corrupted one 
of his officers named Apollonides, who commanded a 
brigade of horse : he deserted in the midst of the battle 
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with the whole of his division, and his treachery de- 
cided the day in favour of Antigonus. Eumenes losr 
8000 men and all his baggage. He however not onl y 
eluded the enemy's pursuit, but by a dexterous counter 
march returned to the field of battle, where he en- 
camped and paid the last honours to the slain, em- 
ploying the timber of the dwellings in the adjacent 
villages for the funeral piles, and raised separate bar- 
rows over the remains of the officers and men — monu- 
ments of his hardihood and presence of mind which 
excited the admiration of Antigonus himself, when he 
again passed that way. The two armies were still 
sometimes so near each other, that Eumenes once had 
an opportunity of making himself master of the whole 
of the enemy's baggage, which would have enriched 
his troops with an immense booty. He feared that the 
possession of such wealth would render them eager to 
quit his toilsome and perilous service, sent secret 
warning under the pretext of private friendship to Me- 
nander, the general who had been left in charge of the 
baggage, and enabled him to withdraw into an unas- 
sailable position. This seemingly generous action ex- 
cited the gratitude of the Macedonians, whose wives 
and children it had saved from slavery and dishonour, 
till Antigonus pointed out to them that Eumenes had 
spared them only that he might not encumber himself. 

At length however Eumenes himself, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape into Armenia, seeing his ranks 
thinned by frequent desertions, thought it best to put 
an end to this life of perpetual wandering, fatigue, and 
hairbreadth escapes, which could lead to no useful 
result, and he recommended to the greater part of his 
men to return to their homes, and wait for better times. 
He reserved only 500 horse and 200 heavy-armed, with 
which he took refuge in the impregnable fortress of 
Nora, on the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia.^ It 

' Kinneir {Journey through Asia Minor, p. 110.) says : ** On quitting Kara 
hissar (Castabala, according to him) at day-break, we followed a narrbw 
path conducting us through the gorges of a chain of hills immediately to 
the west of the town. At the end of the third mile we passed under a high 
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was a rock, not more than about two stadia in circumfer- 
ence at the top, and precipitous on all sides, containing a 
copious spring of water, and a well-filled magazine of 
grain and salt, but no other kind of provisions. Seeing 
that many of his friends were dismayed by the prospect 
of the dreary imprisonment which awaited them during 
a long siege in such a place, he permitted them to 
depart, and dismissed them with expressions of the 
kindest regard. Antigonus soon surrounded the place 
with his army, and invested it with a double line of 
circumvallation. But, as he could scarcely suppose 
that Eumenes could intend to sustain a siege, he invited 
him to a parley. Emnenes would neither treat with 
him as his superior, nor consent to come down, until 
he had received his brother Ptolemaeus as a hostage. 
He then repaired to his camp, and they embraced each 
other with the cordiality of old friends. But when 
they began to discuss conditions, Eumenes insisted on 
nothing less than the restitution of his satrapy, and of 
all the grants he had received from Perdiccas. The 
bystanders were astonished at such demands from a 
man whose situation seemed so hopeless : and Antigonus 
desiring to leave an opening for future negotiation, 
promised to refer them to Antipater, and sent him back 
to the fortress. The Macedonians crowded about him, 
eager to gaze on the extraordinary person whose name, 
since the death of Craterus, was in every mouth. I’hey 
were surprised to see, not the frame of a sturdy warrior, 
worn with toil and hardships, but a figure of the most 
delicate symmetry, seemingly in all the freshness of 
youth^, with a gentle and engaging aspect. The im- 
patience of their curiosity alarmetl Antigonus for his 

I 

and perpendicular rock crowned with an ancient fortress, called by the na- 
tives Yengi Bar, or Nour, and well known in history by the name of Nora, 
where Eumenes stood a siege against Antigonus.” He adds in a note, 
** The castle of Nora is stated to have been two stadia in circumference, 
and that of Yengi Bar exactly corresponds.” He does not say how he as- 
certained this exact correspondence; but altogether these coincidence.s, 
with the position (which agrees with Droysen’s conjecture), seem to leave 
little doubt as to the identity. 

1 rxet<po^»s xau Plut. Eum. 11. He was however at this time 

past forty. 
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safety : he ordered them to keep at a distance, and at 
last throwing his arm round the waist of Eumenes, 
conducted him through a passage formed by his guards 
.to the foot of the fortress. He then left a force suffi- 
cient closely to blockade the place, and marched away 
to crush the remaining friends of Perdiccas. 

His army was strengthened by a great part of the 
troops of Eumenes, so that it now amounted to 40,000 
foot and 7000 horse. His only care now was to pre- 
vent the enemy’s escape. By a forced march, he 
reached the borders of Pisidia in seven days, and, ar- 
riving thus unexpectedly, was enabled to occupy a pass 
which might have been easily secured. Alcetas and 
Attains were encamped in the plain below. Their 
army numbered no more than 16,000 foot and 900 
horse. Alcetas made a desperate attempt to dislodge 
the enemy from the heights, but was repulsed, and 
with difficulty effected his retreat through the hostile 
cavalry, with which Antigonus descended to cut him 
off from the main body. He had scarcely time to form 
his line of battle, before the enemy poured down in an 
irresistible mass, with the advantage of higher ground. 
Terror and confusion spread through his ranks, and 
excluded every thought but that of flight. Attains, 
with Polemo, Docimus, and several others of his chief 
officers, was taken prisoner. The bulk of the fugitives 
laid down their arms, and consented to enter the service 
of Antigonus. But Alcetas with his guards, some slaves 
whom he had armed^, and 6000 of his trusty Pisidians, 
made good his retreat to Termessus. Antigonus im- 
mediately proceeded to encamp near the place, which 
was so strong as to defy the assault of the most nume- 
rous host. He only desired to become master of the 
person of Alcetas, and sent to demand him. The elder 
Pisidians had no wish to endanger their city for the 
sake of a single stranger : but the young warriors who 
had served under Alcetas, refused to surrender him, 

' Diodor, xviii. 45. Pagef, accordingr to' Droygen : yet they 

seem the same as the dsuXsi who are mentioned in the next chapter. 
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bade him rely on their devotion, and resolved to defend 
him to the last.i The old men now sent a private 
message to Antigonus, promising to deliver up Alcetas, 
alive or dead, if he would draw the younger citizens out 
of the town by a feigned attack. When this had been 
done, they fell upon Alcetas, who was left without any 
guard but his slaves. To avoid capture he slew him- 
self ; and his body placed on a couch was carried out 
to Antigonus, who ordered it to be mutilated, and at 
the end of three days marched away. The young Pi- 
sidians, in the first transports of their indignation, re- 
solved to fire the town, and retiring to the mountains, 
to ravage the open country, which acknowledged the 
authority of Antigonus ; and, though they were 
diverted from this design, they did not cease to infest 
this territory by maurading excursions. The body of 
Alcetas, which had been left unburied, they honoured 
with a splendid funeral. 

By the result of this campaign, Antigonus was brought 
a great step nearer to the end of his ambition. His 
army was now raised to 60,000 foot and 10,000 horse : 
and there was no limit to the numbers by which he 
might augment it, by means of the treasures which it 
placed at his disposal. He saw no power in Asia that 
could resist such a force, and might safely, whenever he 
would, lay aside the character of a subject, and profess 
the independence which he actually possessed, and which 
he was fully resolved to maintain. Yet a lingering feeling 
of gratitude and respect for Antipater might have induced 
him to dissemble his designs sometime longer. But all 
his scruples were removed by intelligence, which he re- 
ceived before he had repassed the borders of Pisidia, of 
Antipater's death, and especially of the state in which 
he had left the afiairs of Macedonia. Antipater had 

1 This contest between the old and the young may perhaps remind some 
readers of one of Niebuhr’s beautiful discoveries in Roman history (vol. i. 
n. 832.). Here however we have only a natural result of the difference in 
age and circumstances. The young men are those of military age. No 
such explanation presents itself of the feud described by Polybius (iv. 53.) 
between the fret^vretr*/ and at Gortys. But so, in the siege of 

Florence in 1530, we find the ^iovani and vecchi t^ing opposite sides. 
( Varchi, Storia FiorentinOt 1. xii. princ.) 
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been carried off by the combined effects of age and dis- 
ease. His death gave occasion to very important revo- 
lutions both in Asia and in Greece. 

After the peace which the Athenians had purchased 
so dearly, the city remained as tranquil as Phocion him- 
self could have desired. The business of the public as- 
sembly, and of the courts of justice, seldom interrupted 
the private affairs of the. 9000 citizens : when they met, 
they were no longer agitated by the declamations of any 
brawling orators. ^ The most simple expression of Pho- 
cion's opinion, or of the judgment of his good friend 
Menyllus, was sufficient to decide every question. Athens, 
in her more turbulent days, had witnessed many com- 
binations between orators and generals for political pur- 
poses : hut few in which there had been so complete an 
understanding between the parties, none so efficacious, 
as this. His own independence and dignity however 
Phocion maintained unimpaired. He would neither ac- 
cept any presents, such as he had declined when offered 
by Alexander, from Menyllus, or Antipater, for himself, 
nor permit his son Phocus to receive any. So that it 
was remarked by Antipater that, of his two Athenian 
friends, he could neither prevail on Phocion to take, 
nor satiate Demades by giving. Phocion ventured even 
to resist Antipater's will, when he was required to be- 
come himself the instrument of some unseemly measure, 
and sternly observed, that Antipater could not have him 
at once for a friend, and a flatterer. If there was any 
thing to disturb the complacency with which Phocion 
contemplated this calm and orderly state of affairs, it 
was perhaps the petulance of Demades, who, like a 
satyr by the side of a heroic person, would be commit- 
ting some extravagance, or making some roguish 
speech, which tended to destroy the illusion of his 
graver friend's administration. He not only took plea- 
sure in an ostentatious display of his ill-gotten wealth, 
but was proud of the corruption from which it was de- 

^ JSuidas, Afi/xdSf}e, Antipater, xxriXva^ rx i4xxrr^gtx xx) 
xyuvxt. 
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rived. When he celebrated the marriage of his bastard 
Demeas, he observed that the wedding-feast was fur- 
nished by kings and rulers. Another time he had under- 
taken to defray the expense of a chorus, and as the law 
forbad the employing of foreign performers under a pe- 
nalty of a thousand drachmas for ^ach, Demades pro- 
duced a chorus consisting of a hundred foreigners, and 
exhibited the amount of the penalties — a sum sufficient 
to have preserved fifty citizens from transportation — 
with them in the orchestra. It was perhaps during this 
period, which seemed to realise Plato’s ideal of a com- 
monwealth governed by a philosopher, that Demades 
proposed to Phocion to introduce the Spartan discipline 
at Athens, and offered himself to draw up and recom- 
mend a decree for that purpose. A fit advocate in- 
deed,” Phocion observed, for Spartan fare, and the 
institutions of Lycurgus^ with that rich cloak, and that 
scent of perfumes.” ^ 

At bottom however Demades was not entirely satisfied 
with Phocion’s ascendancy. Though he enjoyed all the 
license he could wish, his importance in the state, and 
consequently his opportunities of enriching himself, 
were not such as he could have desired. We may col- 
lect from the above-quoted saying of Antipater, that 
Demades was continually applying to him for money, 
and did not always obtain as much as he asked. Accord- 
ingly when the movements, and partial success, of Per- 
diccas appeared to hold out a prospect of a revolution in 
Greece, Demades turned his eyes toward him as a patron, 
'who might have greater need of his aid, and therefore 
would probably pay more liberally than Antipater. He 
resolved at all events to provide for his own safety, so 
as not to be involved in Antipater’s fall ; and sent a 
letter to Perdiccas, in which he urged him to appear, 
and save Greece, which was hanging hy an old rotten 
threadl^ The time was at hand, when his policy and 
his wit were to cost him dear. 

> Plut. Phoc, 20 . 

^ «*■« xxi JT«X<w#w ffrr,(AefOS fi^rri/xivovs. (Ar^ 
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• It might have been supposed that the government 
established by Phocion was at least perfectly conformable 
to the wishes of the citizens whose franchise had been 
spared. They were now plagued by no sycophants, 
taxed for no wars, had no entertainments to provide for 
a hungry multitude. Yet the garrison at Munychia, 
which secured the continuance of these blessings, was 
an eyesore to them. They desired to be rid of it, as* 
eagerly as if they had been impatient of the government 
which it supported : and Phocion was repeatedly urged 
to exert his interest with Antipater for its removal, as 
he had induced him hitherto to postpone the exaction of 
the sum imposed on them at the peace. Phocion how- 
ever declined to undertake an embassy in which he 
neither expected nor wished to succeed. A call was 
then made on Demades, as the person next in influence 
with Antipater: it was an opportunity for earning a 
bribe ; and in an evil hour he accepted the commission, 
and set out for Macedonia accompanied by his son De- 
meas. They found Antipater in the last stage of his 
disorder, but yet strong enough to give audience to the 
ambassador : and willing perhaps to enjoy his confusion 
in the scene which was prepared for him. Antipater 
was in possession of the letter — which had been found 
among the papers of Perdiccas — in which Demades had 
at once betrayed and ridiculed his benefactor. He was 
introduced into Antipater*s presence, and permitted to 
unfold his business, and urged the petition of the Athe- 
nians with his wonted boldness. Antipater it seems did 
not deign to answer him : but an Athenian named Di- 
narchus who, as a friend of Phocion, had perhaps been 
sent to oppose his application, became his accuser. The 
fatal letter was probably produced, and now, for the first 
time in his life, his impudence may have failed him. 
He and his son were led away by Antipater*s guards to 


rian, Phot. p. 70. a. Plutarch, Demosth. 31. : less accurately, Phoc. 30.) 
But there seems to be no ground for Droysen’s interpretation of the 
metaphor, as if it represented the Greek states as a bundle, kept together 
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a dungeon. It is not quite clear whether Antipater him- 
self had doomed them to death : it was at least Cas- 
sander who directed the execution. He ordered Demeas 
to be put to death first: he was pierced by the swords 
of the soldiers immediately under his father’s eye, so that 
his blood sprinkled the old man’s robe : and then De- 
mades, having witnessed this end of one who was perhaps 
the only being he loved, after he had been loaded with 
reproaches by Cassander for his treachery and ingrati- 
tude, underwent a like fate.^ A termination, which 
might have appeared almost too tragical for so con- 
temptible a life, if he had not been the man who, to 
serve Antipater, proposed the decree which sentenced so 
many better men to death. 

It may probably be collected from the share which 
Cassander is said to have taken in this scene, that he had 
already, during the latter part of his father’s illness, 
begun to exercise some of the functions of the govern- 
ment, which, as he expected, was shortly to devolve on. 
him. He was at least no less surprised than mortified, 
when Antipater, on the point of death, declared his will 
to be, that Polysperchon should succeed to the regency, 
and that his son should continue in the subordinate sta- 
tion of chiliarch. Antipater’s motive in this arrange- 
ment is indeed by no means evident : Polysperchon was 
no way related to him : and though much respected by 
the Macedonians as one of the oldest generals of Alex- 
ander’s wars, can never, as the sequel shows, have earned 
the reputation of eminent ability : while Cassander had 
already given sufficient proofs of his energy and talents. 
We can hardly conclude otherwise, than that his father 
distrusted his character and temper, which were certainly 
far from amiable, and perhaps had already made him un- 
popular in Macedonia, and were likely to lead him to an 
immediate rupture with Antigonus,whom he had already 
provoked. Yet Cassander was not wanting in self-com- 
mand. He dissembled his indignation, pretended to 
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resign himself to his father's pleasure^ and withdrew 
into the country with a few intimate friends, under the 
pretext of the chase, in which he seemed to have for- 
gotten the affairs of the state. But the time ostensibly 
devoted to his hunting-parties, was really spent in earnest 
conference with his friends on the subject which en- 
grossed his thoughts. He acquainted them with his 
resolution to recover what he considered as his patri- 
mony, and engaged them by large promises to embrace 
his cause. At the same time he sent secret agents to Pto- 
lemy, who had probably already married his sister, to 
renew their friendship, and implore succours, and par- 
ticularly to request that he would send a naval force to 
the Hellespont from Phoenicia. For not long after the 
transactions at Triparadisus, Ptolemy had sent Nicander, 
one of his generals, with an army into Syria ; the satrap 
Laomedon, who had rejected Ptolemy's offers i, had fallen 
into Nicanor's hands, and the whole province had sub- 
mitted to him.2 The part of Asia which contained all 
the elements of a maritime power in the greatest abim- 
dance, was thus annexed to Egypt ; and the manner in 
which this invaluable acquisition was made, proved more 
clearly than ever, that to Ptolemy at least the imperial 
government, the titles and decrees of the regents, were 
mere empty sounds. Cassander at the same time endea- 
voured by means of his agents to interest other leading 
persons, and some foreign cities, in his behalf. Among 
the ’ precautions which he took to secure his interests, 
one was to send a trusty adherent, named Nicanor, to 
succeed Menyllus in the command of Munychia. Ni- 
canor arrived before the news of Antipater's death had 
been received at Athens, and took possession of Muny- 
chia without opposition. When the tidings were made 
public, loud murmurs arose against Phocion, as having 

> Appian, Syr. 52 . who adds that Laomedon afterwards escaped, and 
joincHl Alcetas in Caria. 

Droysen combines this expedition of Nicanor with the capture of Jeru- 
salem on the sabbath related by Agatharchides in Josephus, Ant xii. 1. and 
in Apion, i. 22 . But according to Agatharchides Ptolemy surprised Jeru- 
Salem in person. 
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connived at the deception : and the suspicion was con-' 
firmed by his intimacy with Nicanor, though he still 
exerted his influence with him in behalf of his fellow- 
citizens, and even induced him, among other popular 
acts, to accept the office of president at one of their public 
games. In Macedonia Cassander saw no prospect of 
forming a party powerful enough to withstand Poly- 
' sperchon, who was generally esteemed ; and therefore, 
while he continued to lull suspicion, made preparations 
for a clandestine flight. He received a'favourable answer 
from Ptolemy ; but it was from Antigonus that he de- 
termined first to seek protection ; though he gave him 
no notice of his intention, well knowing that he would 
not suffer the remembrance of their quarrel to outweigh 
the grounds of policy, which must induce him to espouse 
the cause of Polysperchon's enemy. 

Antigonus no sooner heard of Antipater*s death, than 
he proceeded with a steady hand to grasp the prize 
which lay before him. His immediate object was to 
secure himself in the possession of Asia Minor, before 
Polysperchon could collect his forces to interfere with 
' him. And his first step for this end was to attempt to 
draw Eumenes over to his side. Eumenes indeed was 
apparently powerless, and in a condition more desperate 
than ever. He was still blockaded at Nora, without 
any prospect of relief. It was only by extraordinary 
expedients, suggested by his fruitful genius, that he had 
kept the bodies and spirits of his followers from sinking 
under the privations and hardships which they had been 
suffering during a year’s siege. The ground afforded 
no room for the accustomed exercises of the men, still 
less for those of the horses. For the latter he contrived 
a substitute, which was^ among the most celebrated ex- 
amples of his never-failing ingenuity. He caused the 
heads of the horses to be raised by ropes fastened to the 
roof of the stable, so that their fore feet barely touched 
the ground. In this uneasy position, they were lashed 
from behind by the grooms, until the struggle, which 
strained every limb, had produced all the effects of a 
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hard ride. For the men he set apart a room^ one-and- 
twenty feet long, where he directed them to walk, gra- 
dually quickening their pace, so as to combine exercise 
with amusement. He received them all hy turns at his 
own table, and though he had nothing but the common 
fare to set before them, he seasoned the plain unvaried 
meal by his cheerful and lively conversation. At the 
end of the year both horses and men were in as good 
health, and as ready for action, as when they entered 
the fortress. 

Antigonus had formed a just estimate of the extra- 
ordinary abilities of Eumenes. He knew that, if he 
recovered his liberty, he might in a few days become a 
formidable adversary : and that the siege might be 
raised by succours from some quarter or other. He 
would perhaps before have granted the terms which 
Eumenes demanded, if he had not been restrained by 
regard to Antipater’s enmity. He now sent Hieronymus 
of Cardia, a friend of Eumenes, who afterwards wrote 
the history of his life, to solicit his alliance, and to pro- 
pose an agreement, by which on that condition alone 
Eumenes was to recover his province, and all the other 
gifts which he had received from Perdiccas. The agree- 
ment was drawn up in writing : it mentioned the royal 
family, for form sake, at the beginning : but the pledge 
of fidelity was to be given to Antigonus alone. Eumenes 
affected to consider this as an oversight : he inserted 
the names of Olympias and the princes, and made the 
treaty to run as a promise of allegiance to them, and to 
4ntigonus only as acting in their behalf. The Mace- 
donians unanimously approved. of the alteration, and 
not suspecting that it was contrary to their general’s 
wishes, took the oath from Eumenes, and allowed him 
to depart. In a short time he bad collected a number 
of his old troops who were still scattered over the 
country, and had a body of more than 2000 horse under 
his standard. In the meanwhile the agreement was 
sent back to be ratified by Antigonus, who, when it was 
too late, despatched his orders to continue the blockade,i, 
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with a sharp rebuke to those who had accepted the 
amendment of his proposals. 

He had not waited for the issue of this negotiation, 
but had already turned his arms against the satraps 
of the western coast. Arridseus had afforded him a 
welcome pretext, by an unsuccessful attempt to make 
himself master of Cyzicus. Antigonus came, as to 
■its relief, a little too late to seize it for himself, and 
then required Arridaeus to resign his satrapy. Arridaeus 
answered him with open defiance, threw garrisons into 
the principal towns of his province, and sent a body 
of troops to raise the siege of Nora. Antigonus de- 
tached a division of his army against him, and marched 
in person with the rest, into Lydia, where Cleitus, An- 
tipater^s admiral, had been appointed in the room of 
Menander by the partition of Triparadisus. Cleitus 
likewise garrisoned his chief cities, and then sailed away 
with his fleet, which contained the captured Athenian 
vessels, to Macedonia, to warn Polysperohon. Antigonus 
however took Ephesus by assault, witk some aid from 
within, just in time to seize four gallies which put into 
the harbour, having on board 600 talents, which they 
were conveying from Cilicia, where the treasure brought 
by Antigenes from Susa had been deposited in the fort- 
ress of Quinda, for the supply of the royal coffers. He 
calmly declared that he needed it for his own levies. 
While he was engaged in the reduction of the other 
Lydian towns, Cassander, having crossed the Hellespont, 
arrived at his camp, and besought his protection. An- 
tigonus received him as the son of his benefactor, with 
the warmest welcome, and readily promised to supply 
him with ships and men to vindicate his rights; No 
event could have been more seasonable than one which 
enabled him to keep Polysperchon fully employed in 
Europe, while he himself established his dominion in 
Asia. 

Polysperchon was well aware of the storm which 
threatened him from the East. He saw his means re- 
' duced, through Antipater’s imprudent confidence, to 
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the possession of Macedonia, and a title which was 
every day losing more of its power over public opinion. 
It was a time when no aid was to be despised. There 
were three quarters to which he might look for support : 
and he addressed himself to each without delay. The 
name of Olympias had great weight in Macedonia, and 
wherever else Alexander’s memory was revered. Poly- 
sperchon saw that she might be a useful ally to him, 
not only against Cassander, but against Eurydice, who, 
as she had submitted reluctantly to Antipater, would 
probably be no less eager to shake off the authority of 
his successor. He must have been aware that he had 
himself something to apprehend from the ambition of 
Olympias, but might think that in the presence of so 
many common enemies, their joint interests would keep 
them closely united. He therefore wrote to invite her 
to leave Epirus, and to come and take charge of her infant 
grandson. Still more efficacious assistance was to be 
expected from Eumenes : and to him also he addressed a 
letter in the king’s name, exhorting him to persevere in 
hostility to Antigonus, now in open revolt, and to 
adhere to the royal cause. It left him to choose, 
whether he would join the regent in Macedonia, and 
share his office, or would prosecute the war with An- 
tigonus in Asia. It confirmed all the grants that had 
been made to him by Perdiccas, and appointed him to 
the command of the king’s forces in the East. He was 
also informed thM orders had been sent to Antigenes 
and Teutamus, to put him in possession of the treasure 
which they had brought from Susa, and to place them- 
selves with their troops under his command, and he 
was empowered to take .500 talents for his own use, to 
indemnify him for his past losses. Polysperchdn offered, 
if necessary, to go over to Asia in person with the 
royal family and all the forces he could raise, to support 
him. About the same time Eumenes received a letter 
from Olympias, also intreating him, in the name of his ‘ 
ancient loyalty, to take Alexander's infant son under 
his protection ; and she requested his advice on Poly- 
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sperchon’s proposals to herself. He did not need 
these pressing appeals to his honour, to determine the 
course which he. should take. He had seen it clearly 
from the beginning : nothing had occurred to change 
his views; the recent events confirmed them. We 
need not doubt that he was sincerely attached to the 
royal house, to which he owed his fortunes : that he 
was not indifferent to the reputation of gratitude and 
constancy which he must have forfeited, if he had acted 
a different part. But it happened that his personal 
interest, as he had the good sense to understand it, 
concurred with these motives. To Antigonus he well 
knew that he could never appear in any other light than 
that of a tool, to be laid aside or broken, when it had 
done its work. The greater his services, the deeper 
the jealousy which they would awaken : the higher 
Antigonus might rise through them, the more unwilling 
he would be to own Eumenes as his benefactor. To 
the royal family -he came as a friend in need : they 
might acknowledge and reward the merits of a faithful 
servant without humiliation; they would probably 
always require his support; and under the shadow of 
their name he might occupy a station which, as a fo- 
reigner, he could not safely aspire to on any other side. 
He answered Polysperchon with promises of zealous 
assistance. Olympias he advised to wait for the present 
in Epirus, until she saw what turn the war took. If 
however she could not control her desire to return to 
Macedonia, he warned her to forget past injuries, and 
to use her power with the greatest lenity. It was no 
doubt because he knew how little command she had 
over her passions, that he dissuaded her from the step 
to which he saw she was strongly inclined. 

The third quarter toward which Polysperchon turned 
his eyes in this emergency was Greece. This was a 
sign of a new epoch in Grecian history. It was the 
opening of a prospect, that Greece might still recover 
so much political importance, as would at least insure 
her independence. This was an advantage reasonably ' 
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to be expected from the inevitable dissolution which 
awaited Alexander's colossal empire, and from the 
struggles which could not fail to ensue among his suc- 
cessors. It was not beyond hope or likelihood that 
Greece might become the arbiter of these contests. Her 
position, and the force which she was still able to raise, 
enabled her, if the scales should be nearly balanced, to 
throw in a weight which would make either prepon- 
derate. If, as was most probable, these contests should 
terminate in the permanent establishment of several 
rival states, she, though the least powerful, might rank 
among them on terms of perfect equality, and might be 
as effectually secured by their mutual jealousy, as any 
sovereign in the European system ; no member of which 
can be said to enjoy more than a like precarious inde- 
pendence, as none could resist a general coalition, and 
many have no other security against the encroachments 
of their neighbours. It is a great mistake to consider 
the political history of Greece as at an end, when she 
was once compelled to submit to the Macedonian yoke. 
The events of the last half century alone ought to pre- 
clude such an error. If she did not recover the position 
in which she stood when Philip mounted the throne of 
Macedon, it was not because her strength was exhausted, 
nor because she was surrounded by too powerful neigh- 
bours: not even because events which might have 
proved favourable to her interests, took an adverse turn : 
but chiefly because she wanted an eye to see her new 
position and relations, and a hand to collect, husband, 
and employ her remaining resources. It imparts a 
kind of tragic interest to the history of Greece, which 
is hardly to be found in that of any other fallen nation, 
to observe that she sank almost unconsciously while she 
still possessed the means of deliverance, and that the 
insight and the effort came too late to be of any avail, 
even if they had been attended with immediate success. 

It was a singular effect of Polysperchon’s situation, 
that though he had succeeded to Antipater's authority, 
and had been placed in it by his choice, as a friend 
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whom he valued and trusted more than his own son, he 
could only maintain himself by the closest union with 
his predecessor's bitterest enemies, and by the repeal of 
all his measures. The power which Antipater had ac- 
quired in Greece, though he had nominally recovered 
it in behalf of his sovereigns, was really reserved to him- 
self and his family. He had committed the command 
of the garrisoned places to his personal adherents : and 
it was not to the regent, but to Antipater, that the 
Greek parties whom he favoured, felt themselves in- 
debted for their triumph over their adversaries. It was 
not therefore to Polysperchon, whose office gave him no 
claims on them, hut to Cassander, their patron’s son, that 
they transferred their good will. Polysperchon saw that 
the only way by which he could hope to wrest Greece out 
of Cassander’s hands, and to turn its arms against him, 
was to reverse Antipater’s policy, and to overthrow all 
that he had established there. The royal authority 
was still sufficiently strong to effect a revolution, which 
would place the government of the principal Greek 
cities in the hands of men who would be no less firmly 
attached to himself, than their adversaries were by here- 
ditary connection to Cassander. He was encouraged 
in his design by the envoys of several states, or repre- 
sentatives of the exiled parties, who were then at the 
Macedonian court : some perhaps having come before 
Antipater’s death, to obtain a relaxation of their con- 
dition, such as the Athenians had requested: others 
may have been attracted by the prospect of a change 
which that event opened. All were graciously received 
by the regent, and obtained his promise, that the demo- 
cratical institutions should be every where restored ; 
and he sent them back to Greece with a royal rescript to 
that effect. This edict ran in the name of the king Arri- 
daeus Philip ; it began with a declaration of the good- 
will which, after the example of his predecessors, he 
bore to the Greeks : and asserted that he had no sooner 
mounted the throne, than he sent directions to all the 
Greek cities for the restoration of peace, and the re- 
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establishment of the constitutions by which they had 
been governed in the time of his father Philip. It then 
touched very delicately on the imprudence with which, 
while he was at a great distance, a part of the nation 
had engaged in war with Macedonia : it spoke in a tone 
of sympathy of the harsh treatment which they had 
suffered from the royal generals, to whom alone this 
severity was to be imputed. The king was now ready 
to heal the wounds they had inflicted, to restore har- 
mony, and the political institutions which had subsisted 
in the reigns of his father and of Alexander : and he 
decreed that all the Greek citizens who had been trans- 
ported or banished by his generals from the time of 
Alexander's passage to Asia — unless there were any of 
them condemned for homicide or sacrilege — should be 
permitted to return to their homes and to enjoy all their 
property. A part of the Megalopolitan exiles, and all 
those of Amphissa, Tricca, Pharcadon, and Heraclea, 
were excepted from this amnesty. For the rest, a day 
was fixed as the term of their banishment. This part 
of the decree provided for the overthrow of all the oli- 
garchical governments founded by Antipater. A fol- 
lowing clause directed that, if there were any forms of 
government which Philip or Alexander themselves had 
abolished as contrary to their interests, these cases 
also should now her laid before the king, that he might 
make such regulations as should seem expedient both 
for his own advantage and that of the cities concerned. 
The Athenians were to be replaced in the condition in 
which they stood under Philip and Alexander ; even 
Samos, Philip's gift, was restored to them : only Oropus 
was to remain independent. In return for these favours, 
the king required that the Greeks should pass a decree 
in the national congress, forbidding all hostility and ad- 
verse practices against himself, under penalty of ba- 
nishment and confiscation on the offenders and their 
posterity. The direction of the whole business was 
committed to Polyspercbon : and the edict concluded 
in the imperial strain : Ye then, as we before wrote 
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to you, obey him : for we shall permit none to neglect 
our commands.*’ 

Such was the language designed for the public ear. 
It could not be pleasing to any patriotic Greek : this 
was not the way in which, whatever might be his party, 
he could have wished to see Antipater*s measures abo- 
lished. It was an exercise, and a formal* assertion, of 
the Macedonian sovereignty. Yet the effect might have 
been advantageous, if the Macedonian garrisons had 
been withdrawn, and things had been left in other 
respects to take their natural course. This, indeed, 
would probably not have been peaceable or bloodless, but 
would not have been attended with the evils which 
ensued through Polysperchon’s intervention. His ob- 
ject was to loosen his hold on Greece as little as pos- 
sible, and to excite a violent reaction against the par- 
, tisans of Antipater. He therefore wrote to Argos and 
to other cities, directing that the persons who had held 
the chief station in the oligarchical governments should 
be punished with death or exile and confiscation ; and* 
he announced in a letter to the Athenians that the king 
had restored the democracy, and exhorted them to re- 
turn to their hereditary institutions. In the mean- 
while he prepared to march into Greece to give effect to 
his measures, and sent his son Alexander forward into 
Attica with a body of troops, to dislodge Nicanor from 
Munychia, and to make himself master of Athens. 
There his letter had roused an impatient desire in the 
people to rid themselves immediately of the foreign 
garrison ; and they required Nicanor to withdraw. The 
force under his command was hardly strong enough to 
repel an attack, and he therefore amused them with eva- 
sive answers, while he secretly introduced fresh troops 
into Munychia and collected others in Salamis. To gain 
time, he consented, on Phocion*s undertaking for his 
safety, to attend a meeting of the council which was 
held in Piraeus : but Dercyllus, who was in command 
there, had laid a plan to arrest him, and he was only 
apprised of it in time to effect his escape* This breach 
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of faith, it appears, was held to be justified by the in- 
formation which had been received of his perfidious 
designs against the city ; and Phocion was reproached 
because he had not concurred in it. He declared, that 
he would rather suffer than do a wrong : but professed 
to disbelieve the reports which he heard of Nicanor’s 
projects. These reports gained strength every day ; 
the popular ferment increased; assemblies were repeat- 
edly held on the subject ; a decree was passed on the 
motion of Philomedes, that all the citizens should arm 
and be in immediate readiness to obey Phocion's orders. 
Phocion however continued to express entire confidence 
in Nicanor, and took no precautions against the attack 
which was generally expected. The event justified the 
suspicions which he disregarded. Nicanor brought 
over his troops from Salamis, and surprised Pirseus in 
the night. PHocion and two other friends of Nicanor 
were sent to remonstrate with him : but he now bade 
the Athenians address themselves to Cassander, whose 
officer he was t he would take no steps without Cas- 
sander’s commands. 

A letter had already been sent to Polysperchon, urging 
him to hasten to the relief of the city : but before either 
he or his son arrived, one was received from Olympias, 
in which she commanded Nicanor to restore Munychia 
and Piraeus to the Athenians. It diffused universal joy 
among the people, who had heard that Olympias was 
about to return to Macedonia, to resume her ancient 
authority, and to undertake the guardianship of her 
grandson : they hoped that it would awe Nicanor into 
compliance, and that they should quietly recover their 
liberty. Nicanor himself affected to treat it with respect, 
and promised to withdraw his troops, but continued to 
invent pretexts for delay. Affairs were in this state, 
when Alexander appeared with his forces before the 
walls. He was accompanied by a great number of the 
Athenian exiles, but also by a mixed rabble of strangers 
and disfranchised citizens, who hoped to take advantage 
of the tumultuous re-action which might be expected. 
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some to recover their lost privileges, others to assume a 
title which at this juncture was not likely to be disputed. 
Yet for a few days they remained tranquil, not doubting 
that Alexander was come to enforce the execution of the 
royal edict, and that Nicanor would shortly be compelled 
to retire. It appears indeed that they proceeded imme- 
diately to hold an assembly, in which Phocion was de- 
posed from his office, but that no other measures were 
taken against him, and that he was left at liberty to have 
several interviews with Alexander. In these it is said 
he represented to him, that he could not safely depend 
on the Athenians, unless he occupied Munychia and 
Pirseus with his own troops. But there can be little 
doubt, that this was Alexander’s design from the first, 
and that he acted according to his father’s instructions. 
The suspicions of the people were soon awakened by his 
conduct. He held repeated conferences with Nicanor, 
to which no Athenians were admitted. Their object was 
divined, and Phocion was denounced as the author of the 
plot. The vengeance which had been long gathering 
now burst upon him ; and Agnonides charged him with 
treason. This was the signal for the most notorious of 
Antipater’s partizans to quit the city. Callimedon, and 
pthers of his stamp, did not think themselves safe within 
the reach of Polysperchon : but Phocion, and several of 
his friends, sought refuge in Alexander’s camp. They 
were graciously received by him, and furnished with 
letters, by which he recommended them to his father’s 
protection, as men on whose fidelity he might rely. . 

Polysperchon had entered Phocis with his army, ac- 
companied by Philip. He was encamped at the village 
of Pharygee when he received his son’s letters from 
Phocion and the partners of his misfortune, and at the 
same time an embassy from Athens, headed by Agnonides, 
which had been sent to accuse them and to claim relief 
from the presence of the garrison. A throne was set 
under a golden canopy for Philip, as the judge of the 

* Strabo, ix. 426. Plutarch (Phoc. 33.) calls it a village of Phocis. It 
stood on the site of the ancient Tarphe. 
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cause, and he took his seat surrounded by his council, 
in which Polysperchon really presided. Dinarchus the 
Corinthian, Antipater's chief agent in Peloponnesus, who 
had left Athens with Phocion — it is said out of regard 
for him, but perhaps also hoping to find shelter by his 
side — and had been detained by illness for some days at 
Elatea, no sooner presented himself, than Polysperchon 
ordered him to be led away to torture and execution ; 
he then gave audience to the Athenians. Their pleadings 
soon rose into a storm of clamorous invectives, in which 
all order was lost, mitil Agnonides stepped forward with 
the proposal : Put us all into one cage and send us 

back to be tried at Athens." The king smiled at the 
image, which was ludicrously appropriate to the scene 
before him : but in compliance with the wish of the 
Macedonians, who formed the outer circle, and who, 
though perfectly indifferent to the parties, found amuse^ 
ment in their contention, the ambassadors were ordered 
to proceed with their accusation in due form. Polys- 
perchon listened to them with evident partiality : but 
when Phocion began his defence, interrupted him so 
often and so rudely, that at length he indignantly struck 
the ground with his staff, and spoke no more. Hegemon, 
another of the accused, ventured to appeal to Polysper- 
chon himself, as a witness of the goodwill he had always 
borne to the people; but Polysperchon angrily exclaimed: 

Have done calumniating me to the king." And Philip 
started from his seat to strike at the audacious slanderer 
with his lance. Polysperchon however seized his arm, 
and, to prevent any further indecency, broke up the 
council. The result of his deliberation was to send 
Phocion and his friends as prisoners, ignominiously 
bound on waggons, to Athens, that they might receive 
their final judgment from the people. 

The only probable motive which can be assigned for 
Polysperchon's conduct in this transaction, is one which 

* Plut. Phoo. S3. In Athenaeus (xiv. 6.) we read that Lysi- 

machus ordered Telesphorus i/tc£Xtidrikcu tig 
xeti 
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involves a degree of baseness and cruelty not common 
even among the Macedonian generals of this age, but of 
which he afterwards proved himself fully capable. It 
was impossible that he could entertain any personal re- 
sentment against Phocion for his adherence to Antipater, 
or that he could feel the slightest interest in the quarrel 
of the Athenian parties. He had beside been assured by 
his son, that Phocion was willing to submit to his 
government, as he had done to Antipater's, and would 
probably serve him with equal zeal. It was therefore 
apparently without the slightest bias of passion, on the 
coolest calculation of policy, that he consigned Phocion 
to the fate which was prepared, according to his own ex- 
press commands, for all the most eminent of Antipater’s 
partizans. The point however which seems most strongly 
to mark the nature of his conduct, is, that the gain which 
he could expect from Phocion's death, was at the utmost 
very small, and on the whole doubtful. Diodorus indeed 
attempts to connect his sacrifice of Phocion with a reso- 
lution which he is said to have formed on the subject of 
the garrison in fircus. He had now, Diodorus believes, 
abandoned his original purpose, which was to occupy it 
with his own troops, as too fiagrantly inconsistent with 
his recent public professions. But no information which 
could have been preserved as to Polysperchon's intentions, 
could convince us that, while he was every day expecting 
an attack from Cassander in this quarter, he meant to 
leave Piraeus in the hands of the Athenians, when he had 
wrested it from Nicanor. Nor in that case could there 
have been any need of another sacrifice to propitiate their 
goodwill. It is far more probable that because, on the 
contrary, he had determined to retain possession of the 
place, and thus to disappoint and irritate the Athenians, 
he resolved to soothe them with the blood of victims 
which cost him nothing. Yet it might have seemed that 
even Phocion's enemies, after their first resentment had 
subsided, must have honoured him more, if he had 
sheltered the man whose virtues had won the respect of 
Alexander and Antipater, and even of his political ad- 
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versaries. But respect for virtue or for misfortune was 
a feeling to which Polysperchon was always a stranger: 
and in a Greek they probably excited the brutal soldier’s 
especial contempt. 

And yet it must be owned that our own sympathy 
with Phocion’s fate is not a ' little weakened by the 
thought that such were the rulers under whose domi- 
nion he had himself contentedly bowed, and whom he 
had aided with all his influence to impose their yoke on 
his country: that he had offered his services for the 
same purpose to the very man who now, for the chance 
of a trifling advantage, exposed him to insult and 
doomed him to death. It was indeed an ungrateful re- 
quital of his faithful attachment to the Macedonian 
cause : but he had scarcely a right to complain of it. 
It was by his own consent that he had become subject 
to the foreigner’s pleasure: he had steadfastly discou- 
raged every attempt which others had made to deliver 
Greece from such dependence: he had acquiesced — it 
is to be feared approvingly — in the condemnation of 
Demosthenes and other enemies of Antipater. We can 
hardly consider it as other than a just retribution that 
he was himself now about to suffer for his adherence 
to Antipater, at the instigation of Antipater’s bosom- 
friend and successor. 

Cleitus was ordered to escort the prisoners to Athens. 
Phocion was accompanied by four friends: Nicocles, 
the most intimate of all, Thudippus, Hegemon, and 
Pythocles. While the carriage in which they were 
chained slowly rolled through the suburb Ceramicus, 
exposing them to the gaze of some pitying, but of 
more threatening and exulting spectators, the theatre, 
which had been appointed as the place of an assembly 
summoned to decide their doom, was gradually filled. 
No care was taken to exclude those who had no right 
to sit in judgment there ; and the seats were crowded 
with the mixed multitude which had followed Alex- 
ander to Athens: even women, it is said, were admitted. ^ 

1 n«r< xai r»fx4(t Flut Phoc. 34. 
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It was no doubt the object of Phocion*s private enemies 
to render the approaching scene as disorderly and noisy 
as possible: and the intruders, who were safest in 
tumult, were likely to be the most clamorous. But, 
without any artificial excitement, most breasts already 
burnt with indignation* and the thirst of vengeance 
against Pbocion and his associates. By the exiles An- 
tipater s friend was regarded as the author of their 
calamity: by most of those who had remained under 
his administration he was suspected of a treasonable 
correspondence with Nicanor, which had defeated their 
hopes of deliverance from a galling chain. Such was 
the prevailing disposition of the assembly, when Cleitus 
entered the theatre with his charge. He first read a 
letter from the king, which declared that in his judg- 
ment the prisoners were guilty of treason : hut as the 
Athenians were now free and independent, he com- 
mitted the case to their decision. Cleitus remained as 
a simple spectator of the proceedings, though his pre- 
sence, after such a letter, could not hut aflPect them. 
A friend of Phocion's came forward to propose that, 
since so grave a business had been referred to them by 
the king, the strangers and slaves should withdraw. 
But this motion was lost in an outcry, raised no doubt 
chiefly by the persons whom it concerned, against the 
oligarchs, the enemies of the people. The accusers 
were then heard, in silence or with applause, while 
they traced all the evils which had befallen the city 
since the Lamian war — the banishment of so many 
citizens, the death of so many illustrious orators, the 
loss of their ancient institutions, the continued presence 
of the foreign garrison — to Phocion^s intrigues. When 
the time came for the defence, Phocion made several 
fruitless attempts to obtain a hearing. His voice was 
drowned in a tumult of hostile sounds. At length, in 
one of the short intervals which broke the uproar he 
was heard to say, that as to himself he gave up his 
plea and resigned himself to death: he only desired to 
intercede for his innocent friends. He was as little 
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listened to in their behalf as others who generously 
came forward to defend him. At length Agnonides 
mounted the bema, and renewing the foulest iniquity of 
the proceedings which followed the battle of Arginusse, 
produced a decree which he had prepared, directing 
that the people should decide by show of hands whe- 
ther the prisoners were guilty or not, and that, if the 
show of hands was against them, they should be put to 
death. i 

The temper already manifested by the assembly was 
such that a man was found, more impudent than Ag- 
nonides, who ventured to suggest as an amendment, 
that Phocion should be put to death with torture. 
This was too much for Agnonides, especially as he saw 
that Cleitus was disgusted : he therefore rejected the 
proposal, observing that such a death would be fit for a 
wretch like Callimedon, if he should fall into their 
hands, but that as to Phocion, he would move nothing 
of the kind. You do well,” a voice exclaimed; for 
if we should torture Phocion, what shall we do to you.” 
Very few however entertained, or at least ventured to 
express, such sentiments. The decree was carried, and 
at the show of hands, the spectators rose as one man 
to give their verdict against the prisoners. Many even 
crowned themselves before the act, as for a joyful so- 
lemnity. Sentence of death was likewise passed against 
several absent persons : among them were Demetrius 
the Phalerian, Callimedon, and Charicles. 

On his way to the prison, Phocion suffered some gross 
insults from the populace with meekness and dignity. 
Though the day was a holiday, and marked by an eques- 
trian procession, the sentence was immediately executed, 
Phocion met his end with the playful composure, and 
gentle equanimity, of Socrates. He endeavoured to cheer 
his fellow-sufferers, and as the strongest proof of friend- 
ship, permitted Nicocles to drink the hemlock before 
him. When he was asked if he had any messs^e for 
his son Phocus : Only,” he said, not to bear a grudge 

against the Athenians.” As the draught prepared proved 
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not sufficient for all, and the jailer demanded to be paid 
for a fresh supply, he desired one of his friends to satisfy 
the man, observing, that Athens was a place where one 
could not even die for nothing. 

His body, according to law in cases of treason, was 
carried to the waste ground on the confines between Me- 
garis and Attica, where, as his friends did not venture 
to take part in the funeral, it received the last offices 
from the hands of hirelings and strangers. His bones 
were collected by a Megarian woman. When the angry 
passions of the people had subsided, the remembrance 
of his virtues revived. His bones were brought back to 
Athens, and publicly interred, and a bronze statue was 
erected to his memory. Agnonides was condemned to 
death by a popular assembly, and two of his other ac- 
cusers, having been found to quit the city, were over- 
taken by the vengeance of Phocus. These were effects 
of a change rather in the times than in the opinions^ of 
men. But the more the Athenians resigned themselves 
to the prospect of permanent subjection to foreign rule, 
the better they were disposed to revere the character of 
Phocion. 

Had he lived in an earlier period, he might have served 
his country, like Nicias, with unsullied 'honour. In a 
later age he might have passed his life in peaceful ob- 
scurity. His lot fell on dark and troubled times, when 
it was difficult to act with dignity, and the best patriot 
might be inclined to despair. But he despaired, and 
yet acted. He despaired, not merely of his country, 
which any one may innocently do: but also for her, 
which no man has a right to do. He would have forced 
her to despair of herself. He resisted every attempt 
that was made by bolder and more sanguine patriots to 
restore her independence. He did not withdraw from 
public life : he acted as the tool of his country’s enemies, 
as the servant of a foreign master : content to mitigate 
the pressure of the degrading yoke which he had helped 
to impose. Toward the close of his life he descended 
lower and lower, constant only in his opposition to 
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whatever bore the aspect of freedom. The fellow who 
spat on him in his way to execution, was perhaps a more 
estimable person than the man to whom he would have 
surrendered Athens, as well as himself. He left a cha- 
racter politically worse than doubtful : one which his 
private worth alone redeems from the infamy that clings 
to the names of a Callimedon, and a Demades : a warn- 
ing to all who may he placed in like circumstances, to 
shun his example, whether they value their own peace, 
or the esteem of posterity. 

While the Athenians were expecting help from Poly- 
sperchon, and Alexander was negotiating with Nicanor, 
Cassander appeared in the roads with a fleet of thirty- 
five galleys, having on board 4,000 men, furnished by 
Antigonus. He was immediately admitted by Nicanor 
into the harbour, and suffered to take possession of 
Piraeus, But Nicanor, who seems to have had some 
private views, continued to occupy Munychia with the 
troops which he had lately engaged in his service. On 
this intelligence Polysperchon advanced into Attica, and 
encamped close to Pirajus. His army amounted to 
24,000 foot, 20,000 of whom were Macedonians, a 
thousand horse, and sixty-five elephants. He made 
some attempts on Piraeus, but found the fortifications 
too strong to permit any hope of immediate success, and 
the resources of Attica insufficient for the maintenance 
of so large a force. He therefore left a body of troops 
under the command of his son, and himself, with the 
bulk of his army, marched into Peloponnesus, to second 
the efforts of his partizans, and especially to reduce 
Megalopolis, which openly defied the royal authority, 
and embraced the cause of Cassander. At Corinth he 
convoked a congress of deputies, to receive the acknow- 
ledgement of subjection which was called alliance, and 
sent his envoys to the states which submitted to him to 
enforce the execution of his orders. Under their direc- 
tion the adherents of the oligarchical governments were 
in most places condemned to death or banishment. But 
the resistance of Megalopolis demanded his own presence, 
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and military force to overpower it : and he pursued his 
march to lay siege to the city. 

There, through an unhappy combination of ancient 
prejudices with party interests. Antipater’s cause had 
become really popular. We have seen that Megalopolis 
refused to join the national confederacy in the Lamian 
war. It had always shown a strong attachment to Ma- 
cedonia, for it was indebted to Philip for the humiliation 
of Sparta, the object of its inveterate implacable enmity. 
Polybius 1 very unjustly, though with a natural partiality, 
censures Demosthenes for the bitterness with which he 
reviled the leaders of the Macedonian party in Megalo- 
polis as traitors to the cause of Greece. The historian 
represents the orator as blinded by his Athenian patriot- 
ism ; but certainly the views of the Macedonising Arca- 
dian statesmen were not larger or clearer, when, in their 
jealousy and hatred of their neighbours, they overlooked 
the danger which threatened Greece from a foreign 
power; though Philip, secure of their attachment to 
him, did not think it necessary to introduce his garrisons 
into their cities. These feelings continued to animate 
the Arcadians, after they had become more glaringly un- 
reasonable and irreconcilable with the national interests. 
Their devotion was successively transferred from Philip 
to Alexander, from Alexander to Antipater, as the re- 
gent of Macedonia. Antipater had strengthened, it by 
personal ties. Yet there can be little doubt that it would 
have descended to Polysperchon as his legitimate succes- 
sor, if he had not deemed it expedient everywhere to 
introduce a violent change in the existing order of things. 
But the leading men, who saw their fortunes and lives 
threatened by his measures, as their government had 
hitherto been in accordance with the strongest popular 
feelings, might easily persuade the people that their safety 
against Sparta depended on their fidelity to Cassander. 
It was probably through these causes, that Polysperchon, 
when he appeared before Megalopolis, found, not a city 
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divided between two factions, but a whole population 
unanimously resolved to resist him to the last gasp. 

They had made the most vigorous and judicious pre- 
parations for defence, h^ removed their property out of 
the country into the city, had enrolled the citizens, aliens, 
and slaves, capable of service, and found that they 
amounted to 15,000 men, who were distributed, accord- 
ing to their various qualifications, for the purposes qf 
labour or military duty. The fortifications were repaired, 
,and strengthened with a new ditch and rampart : arms 
and engines were fabricated with unremitting activity: 
an officer named Damis, who had served under Alexander, 
was appointed to command. Polysperchon, having en- 
camped before the city, proceeded to assail it with all the 
engines and contrivances known in his time. He brought 
up wooden towers higher than the walls, which poured 
showers of missiles on the besieged. But the open at- 
tack seems to have been chiefly designed to divert their 
attention from a mine, which he at the same time began 
to carry under the walls. When it had advanced far 
enough, fire was set to the props which supported the 
roof, and it fell in with a tremendous crash. The breach 
thus effected included three of the largest towers with 
the intervening parts of the wall. Even this disaster 
however did not shake the resolution of the citizens : a 
remedy was immediately devised and applied. Their 
forces were divided into two parts; and while the one body 
repelled the assailants who mounted the breach, the rest 
began to build a new wall behind it. The ruin, which 
of itself obstructed the advance of the Macedonians, was 
defended until the approach of night compelled Poly- 
sperchon to sound a retreat. During the night the new 
works were carried on with unwearied zeal. The next 
day Polysperchon proceeded to clear the ground of the 
ruins, to open a passage for the elephants, whose strength 
would, he expected, bear down all resistance. Damis 
was aware of his design, and prepared to meet it with a 
stratagem suggested to him by his familiarity with the 
nature of the elephants. He caused doors set with spikes, 
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the points upward, to be laid in the opening, covered 
with a thin layer of earth. The way was left clear in 
front, but a strong body of dartmen and bowmen were 
stationed in each flank, with engines for the discharge 
of more powerful missiles. The beasts were blindly 
driven into the snare. At the same time that their feet 
were entangled in the spikes, they were assailed from each 
side by the iron shower. Maddened by pain, and mostly 
losing their drivers, they spent their strength in attempts 
to escape, which only succeeded so far as to spread con- 
fusion and havock in the ranks behind them. Several 
of the best were left dead : a still greater number was 
entirely disabled : and those which suffered less injury 
did the more to their friends. 

This repulse, while it deprived Polysperchon of a va- 
luable pirt of his force, discouraged him from the re- 
newal of the assault. The possession of Megalopolis 
did not seem an object worth the delay which it was 
likely to cost if he remained there in person, while he 
had so many active enemies in his rear. The impres- 
sion so signal a failure might make on the minds of the 
Greeks he appears not to have heeded. He however 
left a division of his army to blockade the place, and 
marched away with the main body to concert measures 
for the protection of Macedonia, which was threatened 
by Cassander and Antigonus. He had reason to appre- 
hend that Antigonus might attempt to invade Macedonia 
from the north, and he therefore sent his fleet under 
the command of Cleitus to the coast of Thrace, with 
instructions to eflTect a junction with the satrap Arri- 
dffius, who had taken refuge with a body of troops in 
the Bithynian town of Cios. Cleitus sailed into the 
Propontis, reduced several places on the Asiatic coast, 
and was joined by Arridseus. But Cassander, hearing 
of this expedition, sent Nicanor against him with his 
squadron, which was increased to more than a hundred 
sail by the remaining ships of Antigonus. A battle 
took place near Byzantium, in which Cleitus gained a 
brilliant victory : seventeen of the enemy’s vessels were 
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sunk, and forty taken with all their crews : the rest took 
refuge in the harbour of Chalcedony But the confi- 
dence engendered by this triumph turned it into the oc- 
casion of a fatal disaster. Cleitus drew up his fleet on 
the European shore in fancied security. But Antigo- 
nus, on the tidings of the lost battle_, came to Chalcedon, 
and surprised the Victors by a stratagem something like 
Lysander’s at .®gos-potami. He procured transports 
from Byzantium, in which he sent over a body of troops 
in the night with orders to attack the camp of Cleitus a 
little before daybreak, and directed Nicanor to sail across 
with the remnant of his fleet, so as to arrive at the 
same time off the coast. Both these operations were 
completely successful. The troops of Cleitus on shore 
were thrown into confusion by the sudden attack, and 
fled to their ships, leaving their baggage and prisoners 
in the enemy's hands. They had scarcely embarked, 
before Nicanor's fleet was seen approaching. It fell 
upon them while they were still in disorder, and totally 
routed them. All, except the admiral's galley, were 
captured with their crews. Cleitus himself escaped 
only for the time. When he reached a place of safety 
on the coast of Thrace, he quitted his vessel, to return 
to Macedonia over land. But on his way he fell in with 
some soldiers of Lysimachus, who slew him, either for 
the sake of plunder, or as their master's enemy. 

In the meanwhile Polysperchon's affairs were not 
more prosperous in the south. His defeat at Megalo- 
polis shook the confidence of his adherents in Greece, 
and in many cities led to a counter-revolution in favour 
of Cassander. This was the effect it produced at Athens^ 
It had become clear that Polysperchon was less than 
ever able to deliver and protect the city, and that to re- 
main in alliance with him, while Cassander was master 
of Piraeus’, would subject it to the evils of a lingering 
siege, to the ruin of its commerce, and to constant 
danger from surprise and treachery. To Cassander on 
the other hand it was important, for the sake of his in- 
fluence in the rest of Greece, to make Athens entirely 
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his own by fair means. At length one of his leading 
parti zans ventured to propose that a negotiation should 
be opened with him. His motion gave rise to a violent 
debate; but the advantages of peace were so evident, 
that an embassy was decreed to treat with Cassander. 
The terms he offered might appear liberal when com- 
pared with those which his father had dictated. Yet 
the difference was rather in sound than in substance, so 
far as the freedom of the people was concerned. The 
Athenians, becoming friends and allies of Cassander, 
were to be restored to the possession of their city, their 
territory, their revenues, and ships. But Cassander 
was to continue to occupy Munychia with a garrison 
until he should have brought the war to an end. The 
constitution was to be altered only in two points. A 
qualification of property was again required for the fran- 
chise : but it was reduced to the half of the amount 
fixed by Antipater. Another article stipulated that the 
people should receive a governor, under the title of 
guardian of the cify^ elected by Cassander. Phocion 
had in fact, though not in name, exercised such au- 
thority under Antipater 2; and indeed so long as the 
Macedonian garrison remained, this was a very slight 
additional encroachment on liberty. The person whom 
Cassander chose for this office was Demetrius son of 
Phanostratus the Phalerian ; perhaps as one who was 
well suited, both by his character and his private rela- 
tions, to act as mediator between the contending parties. 
His brother Himerseus was one of the orators put to 
death by Antipater 3, though he himself had been re - 
cently forced to fly the city as one of Antipater’s adhe- 
rents. He had beside the reputation of a philosopher, 
simple in his habits, moderate in his desires, a lover of 
literature and the arts. In one point Cassander’s for- 
bearance was conspicuous, from its contrast with the 

^ 'EinutkrjTKf rvf iroXtavt Diodor. xvin. 74. 

2 Diodor. xviiL 0 r£r cXarv io'^xvs. 

3 In what sense we are to understand the Epiphania which he celebrated 
on the occasion of his brother’s death ( Athenseus, xii. 542. E.) remains very 
obscure after all the explanations of the commentators. 
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conduct both of his father and of Polysperchon. He 
demanded no sacrifices to policy or revenge : no decrees 
of death or banishment against his political or personal 
enemies. 

This treaty with Cassander forms an epoch of some 
importance in the history of Athens ; and it invites us 
to pause for a few moments^ to reflect on the destinies 
and prospects of Greece. So far indeed as they de- 
pended on those of Athens, they were darker than ever. 
She was about to sink under a tyranny more degrading 
and corrupting than any she had hitherto experienced : 
one which tended to make her more and more familiar 
with the dominion of a foreign master : more willing to 
purchase tranquillity at the expense of liberty and 
honour. But for the nation the future was not without 
its bright side. It was indeed impossible for the most 
sagacious to have foreseen the work which Cassander 
was destined to accomplish : that he was about to re- 
venge the ruin of her freedom in a manner from which 
her own humanity would have recoiled. But it was 
apparent that a separation was going forward between 
Macedonia and the Asiatic provinces of Alexander's em- 
pire : that Thrace was becoming a distinct, independ- 
ent state, from which Greece had little to fear, and 
much to hope. There was ground to believe that the 
time might not be far distant, when the ruler of Mace- 
donia might find an equal alliance with Greece neces- 
sary to his safety : and when it might even be desirable 
for her, that he should be a man of energy and talents 
like Cassander, rather than one so feeble and contempt- 
ible as Polysperchon. Even apart from these calcu- 
lations, the glorious resistance which Megalopolis alone 
had opposed to the whole power of Macedonia, might 
well have stirred every Greek bosom with joy and hope. 
It proved, that the nation had not yet very deeply de- 
generated from her heroic ancestors : that she was still 
worthy of her bright inheritance of fame : it showed 
what her united strength might still effect, if it was 
roused for a common cause : if a deliverer should step 
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forth, superior to the petty jealousy, to the narrow am- 
bition, which had so long divided and wasted it, and 
capable of controlling and directing it to a worthy end. 
The event however depended on the issue of the struggle 
between Cassander and Polysperchon, and of that in 
which Antigonus was about to engage with his rivals in 
the East ; and then on the position in which the con- 
querors might be placed toward one another. 
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FROM CASSANDER's OCCUPATION OP ATHENS TO THE 
TREATY BETWEEN ANTIGONUS AND PTOLEMY, CAS- 
SANDER AND LYSIMACHUS IN 311 B. C. 

While Antigonus was engaged, as we have seen, on the 
western coast of Asia, Eumenes had availed himself of 
the leisure thus afforded him, to take possession of the 
authority with which he was invested by Polysperchon. 
It was a task of infinite difficulty and danger. He was 
soon forced to quit Cappadocia, by the arrival of Me- 
nander and a body of troops, sent in pursuit of him by 
Antigonus. By a forced march he crossed the Taurus, 
and in Cilicia met Antigenes and Teutamus. They sub- 
mitted to the royal mandate, and received him with 
respect, as commander-in-chief. The jealousy of the 
Macedonians was subdued by admiration of his genius, 
and by sympathy with the strange vicissitudes of his 
fortune. The guardians of the treasury at Quinda also 
surrendered it to his disposal. Still he saw himself sur- 
rounded by officers of high spirit and ambitious views, 
who looked upon themselves as personally superior to the 
foreigner whom accident had placed above them, and by 
troops, proud of their services, spoiled by license and 
flattery, impatient of discipline and subordination. He 
perceived that their fidelity could only be secured by the 
most studied show of moderation and humility: that he 
must keep his personal pretensions as much as possible in 
the back-ground, and put forward the legitimate autho- 
rity in the name of which he claimed their obedience. 
He therefore declared at once, that he would not accept 
the 500 talents which had been assigned to him for the 
supply of his own wants: He had none which required 
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SO large a sum: he had no private aims: he was merely 
the servant of the royal family, and had reluctantly un- 
dertaken the difficult office with which he had been 
entrusted. The more effectually to suppress the spirit 
of rivalry and discord, he pretended to have been favoured 
with a dream, in which he had seen Alexander, as when 
alive, arrayed in the ensigns of royalty, seated in his tent, 
and despatching afiairs of state : and he proposed, that 
they should erect a magnificent tent, should place a golden 
throne in the centre, on which should be laid a diadem, 
sceptre, and royal apparel, and that there they should 
transact business as in the presence of the departed king. 
All were pleased with the thought ; and in this form the 
councils were held. Each of the generals, when he en- 
tered the tent, burnt incense on an altar in front of the 
throne, and adored Alexander as a god, and then took 
his place on one of the seats which were ranged on each 
side of the throne. The awe of an invisible presence was 
felt in some measure by those who thus met ; and the 
multitude was prepared to revere orders, which issued 
from a place where they might seem to be suggested by 
Alexander himself : while Eumenes, without prejudice 
to his authority and influence, could on these occasions 
preserve the appearance of perfect equality with his 
officers. 

While he declined the royal bounty for himself, he 
made free use of the treasures at Quinda for the public 
service. He sent his friends to levy troops in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Asia Minor, and in Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, and Cyprus, with offers of large pay, which drew 
many Greeks, as well as Asiatics imder his standard. In 
a short time he had collected 10,000 foot and 2000 
horse: so that with the Argyraspids and the troops which 
he brought with him, his army may have fallen not far 
short of 20,000 men. 

Both Ptolemy and Antigonus were alarmed at the pro- 
gress which he appeared to be making: and both nearly 
at the same time set similar engines at work against 
him. Ptolemy sailed in person with an armament to 
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Cape Zephyrium near the mouth of the Calycadnus in 
Cilicia, and while he staid there, sent a message to the 
generals of the Argyraspids, urging them not to obey a 
man who had been condemned to death by the unanimous 
votes of the Macedonian army: and another to the com- 
manders at Quinda, protesting against their surrender of 
the treasure, and offering his protection to them if they 
would resist the demands of Eumenes. Ptolemy how- 
ever inspired neither fear nor respect sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the royal authority, and no attention was paid 
to his messages. Antigonus sent a confidential agent 
named Philotas to the camp of Eumenes, with a letter 
addressed to the Argyraspids themselves, and to the other 
Macedonians in his service, accompanied by thirty Ma- 
cedonians selected for their volubility and address, with 
instructions to engage Antigenes and Teutamus, and as 
many more as they could, by bribes and promises, in a 
conspiracy against their chief. Teutamus grasped at 
their offers, and tried to persuade his colleagues to con- 
cur with him. But Antigenes had a clearer view of 
their common interest, and convinced Teutamus, that it 
was not Eumenes, a foreigner, who would never venture 
to injure them, but Antigonus, whose ambition was ready 
to level all before it, that should be the object of their 
jealousy. The letter brought by Philotas was read to 
the soldiers in the absence of Eumenes, and at first pro- 
duced a strong impression on their minds. It exhorted 
them immediately to arrest Eumenes, and put him to 
death, and threatened that otherwise Antigonus would 
march against them with all his forces, to punish their 
disobedience. But when Eumenes appeared, and read 
the letter, he made a speech which dissipated their fears, 
confirmed their loyalty to the royal house, and strength- 
ened their attachment to himself. The occurrence how- 
ever admonished him to quicken his preparations for war. 
He soon after marched into Phoenicia, to collect a fleet, 
which might secure the command of the sea for Poly- 
sperchon, and enable him to transport his forces into Asia, 
to meet Antigonus, whenever he would. Another ob- 
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ject of this movement was, it seems, to wrest Syria from 
Ptolemy. But before he had accomplished either, he 
found himself compelled to quit the coastand to retire into 
the upper provinces, by the approach of Antigonus him- 
self. He had received a warning in the loss of a squadron 
of Phoenician vessels which was bringing treasure to him 
from Quinda. It was moored near Cape llossus, when 
the fleet of Antigonus was seen sailing by, adorned with 
trophies of the recent victory over Cleitus. Sosigenes, 
the commander of the squadron, was on shore waiting for 
a calmer sea. The Phoenician sailors plundered the 
treasure, and surrendered their ships to the enemy. ^ 
After his victory near Byzantium, Antigonus no 
longer entertained any fear of an attack from Polys- 
perchon. It was not his interest immediately to decide 
the contest for the possession of Macedonia, but rather 
to let the two parties spend their strength and waste its 
resources ; and since Cassander appeared now to be quite 
able to maintain his own cause, there was no further 
need of his presence near the Hellespont. The pre- 
parations of Eumenes were assuming a threatening 
aspect ; and after the failure of the attempt made 
through Philotas, Antigonus selected 20,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry from the mass of his forces, and ad- 
vanced with the utmost speed into Cilicia. He came 
however too late to overtake Eumenes, who had already 
set out on his march towards the Euphrates. Anti- 
gonus followed him into Mesopotamia, and there put 
his army into winter quarters. Eumenes took up his in 
Babylonia 2^ and entered into negotiation with Seleucus 


* Polyaenus, ir. 6. 9. , ^ • 

2 So Diodorus, xix. 12. But he adds the name of the place, sv rxti cva~ 
/xct^t/Mvaue Ket^Sv Wesseling remarks ; Diceres propter Carrhas 

Aiisse, mora Abrahami ct Crassi clade nobilitatas, nisi ills^L. xix. 91.) ex- 
tra Babyloniam, uti erant, locarentur. Droysen has no such scruple, but 
he takes the place to have been tl)e village mentioned by Diodorus (xvii. 
110.), which lay east of the Tigris. But I do not understand why Eumenes, 
whose object it was to reach Susa as soon as possible, should have recrossed 
the river, voluntarily exposing himself to the difficulty and danger which 
he experienced at the passage. Droysen says, that it was to frighten Se- 
leucus and Pithon. But after the failure of the negotiation, this seems 
hardly an object worth the risk and the delay.’ 
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and Pithon, who were both at Babylon, to persuade 
them to join in the defence of the royal authority against 
Antigonus. They professed themselves ready to serve 
the royal house, but declared that they would never 
submit to the orders of Eumenes, a condemned cri- 
minal ; and they sent an envoy to Antigenes and the 
Argyraspids, calling on them to depose him from his 
command. But the fidelity of the Macedonians seemed 
now so secure, that such attempts only afforded a fresh 
opportunity for the display of their zeal in his behalf. 
When the season permitted, he resumed his march 
eastward. His first object was to gain Susa, and make 
himself master of the treasures remaining there. At the 
passage of the Tigris he encountered some resistance from 
Seleucus and Pithon ; though their forces were not suf- 
ficient to meet him in open battle. But while he lay on 
the western side, they cut the bank of a canal and 
flooded his camp. He was reduced to great danger 
and distress, until he discovered the bed of another, 
which he cleared out, and thus drew off the waters. 
Seleucus was now anxious to deliver his province from 
this formidable enemy, and consented to a truce, that 
he might cross the river without molestation : at the 
same time, he apprised Antigonus of the event, and 
urged him to advance without delay, before the satraps 
of the upper provinces should have brought their forces 
down into his territory. 

This coalition of the eastern satraps, against which Se- 
leucus sought the aid of Antigonus, had been caused by 
Pithon's indiscreet ambition. He had put to death Phi- 
lipp us, the satrap of Parthia, and had appointed his own 
brother, Eudamus, in his room. This violent proceed- 
ing, while it betrayed his aspiring views, alarmed all 
the satraps who had been placed under his authority 
by the partition of Triparadisus. They formed a league 
against him, defeated him in battle, and drove him out of 
Parthia. Even in his own province. Media, he did not feel 
secure, and had repaired to Babylon to engage Seleucus 
in his interest. It is not clear why Seleucus espoused 
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his cause ; and still less why Antigonus declared himself 
on the same side ; since neither Pithon nor Seleucus was 
strong enough to oppose him, and by a different course he 
might have deprived Eumenes of many powerful allies. 
Eumenes had transmitted the royal letters to the satraps, 
who willingly promised obedience, and, according to his 
directions, advanced to meet him in Susiana. The prin- 
cipal confederates were Peucestes, the satrap of Persia, 
Polemo of Carmania, Siburtius of Arachosia, Oxyartes 
of Paropamisus, who had sent his contingent under the 
command of Androbazus, Stasander of Aria and Dran- 
giana, who also brought a body of Bactrian troops, and 
Eudamus, who, after Alexander's death, had assassin- 
ated Porus, and made himself master of 1 20 elephants. 
Eumenes dius found himself joined by an army of little 
less than 20,000 foot and 5000 horse, beside the ele- 
phants which Eudamus had brought with him. But 
in proportion to the magnitude of this reinforcement 
was the difficulty of preserving harmony and subordi- 
nation among the leaders. Peucestes, who, as the highest 
in rank, and as governor of the province which fur- 
nished the largest amount of tro<ips, had hitherto held 
the chief command, was not willing to resign it : and 
Antigenes, as the leader of the veterans who had shared 
the glory of all Alexander's conquests, would not ac- 
knowledge a superior. Eumenes could not venture to 
urge his own pretensions, and had need of all his dex- 
terity to prevent a fatal rupture between them. He 
resorted to his old expedient, and persuaded them not to 
elect any one commander-in-chief, but to deliberate to- 
gether, with the ceremonies before adopted, as in Alex- 
ander's presence. There was however one important 
advantage which he reserved for himself. Xenophilus, 
the governor of the citadel at Susa, complied with the 
royal orders, which directed that Eumenes alone should 
dispose of the treasure. From this he drew six months’ 
pay for the Macedonians, while the satraps maintained 
their own troops, and secured the attachment of Eudamus 
by a grant of 200 talents, nominally to defray the ex- 
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pense of the elephants, which were deemed an arm of 
peculiar importance. 

The intelligence of their union induced Antigonus, 
who was on the point of setting out in pursuit of 
Eumenes, to wait some time longer in Mesopotamia, to 
strengthen himself with fresh levies. He then marched 
to Babylon, and having concluded an alliance with 
Pithon and Seleucus, and joined their troops to his 
army, crossed the Tigris, and advanced toward Susa. 
Eumenes, when he heard of his approach, prevailed on 
the confederates to retreat and to take up a position be- 
hind the Pasitigris, extending their lines as far as the 
coast. To defend this long range of country, he induced 
Peucestes to send for an additional body of 10,000 
bowmen from Persis, which is said to have been col- 
lected in a surprisingly short time by a chain of oral 
signals. On his arrived at Susa, Antigonus bestowed 
the satrapy on Seleucus, and, as Xenophilus refused to 
surrender the citadel, left him with a body of troops to 
besiege it, while he himself marched forward to the 
Coprates. The river was not fordable : and he could 
collect but few transports. In these he sent a division 
of his army across, but before he could join it with the 
main body, it was attacked by Eumenes, and completely 
routed. The fugitives crowded into the boats, which 
sank under their weight : numbers perished in the river: 
4000 were forced to surrender. This disaster induced 
Antigonus to fall back on the Eulseus : and he lost so 
many of his men on the march, through the heat of the 
weather, that he resolved to change his route, and pro- 
ceed to Ecbatana, with the hope, it seems, that the 
confederacy might be broken up by the danger which 
threatened the eastern provinces. To avoid the heat, 
he took the shortest road, which led through the Cossscan 
highlands ; but suffered great loss, and narrowly escaped 
destruction, from the attacks of the still unconquered 
mountaineers. So many of the horses and other beasts 
had perished in this march, that he was obliged to send 
Pithon to collect a fresh supply from the Median pas- 
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tures. His men had begun to murmur at the hardships 
they had undergone, but were soothed by his liberality, 
when Pithon returned, bringing not only a number of 
beasts sufficient to repair their losses, but 500 talents 
collected for the royal revenue. 

His movement, as he had foreseen, created perplexity 
and discord among the allies. Antigenes, and Eumenes 
himself, with all who had followed them from the West, 
thought it most advisable to return, and take advantage 
of his absence in the maritime provinces. But the 
satraps, who were alarmed for their own possessions, 
refused to leave them exposed to the enemy ; and 
Eumenes, seeing that, unless he complied with their 
wishes, the confederacy would be dissolved, consented 
to march into Persis. On their arrival at Persepolis, 
the army was entertained by Peucestes with a sacrifice 
in honour of Philip and Alexander, to whom altars were 
erected by the side of those of the gods, and a magnifi- 
cent banquet, which so won their hearts, that Eumenes, 
to preserve his own influence, forged a letter which he 
pretended to have received from Orontes, satrap of 
Armenia, a friend of Peucestes, announcing that Olympias 
had returned to Macedonia, with her grandson, that 
Cassander was slain, and that Polysperchon had crossed 
over into Asia with an army, and was already in Cap- 
padocia. All eyes were now turned with respect and 
anxiety toward Eumenes, as the future dispenser of 
royal favours and punishments : and he made use of 
this impression to bring Siburtius, the most intimate 
friend of Peucestes, to trial ; and forced him to fly for 
his life. Eumenes however won the goodwill of Peu- 
cestes by friendly words and liberal promises, and to 
secure the attachment of the officers whom he most 
suspected, pretended to be in want of money, and bor- 
rowed large sums of them in the king’s name. 

In the midst of these festivities and rejoicings for 
imaginary success, the enemy was almost forgotten, 
when tidings came that Antigonus was on his march 
toward Persis. Eumenes carried a resolution to advance 
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and give him battle. On the road he was seized with 
illness, the effect, it is said, of unusual intemperance at 
a banquet which he gave, as if to vie with Peucestes; 
he was obliged to halt for some days, in great danger, 
and remained so weak that he let himself be carried in 
a litter in the rear, while Peucestes and Antigenes com- 
manded in his stead. But when the enemy suddenly 
came in sight, the foremost ranks of the column halted, 
and, grounding their arms, refused to proceed until 
Eumenes should put himself at their head. When he 
learnt what had happened, he ordered himself to be 
transported with the utmost speed to the front, and as 
he approached, causing the curtains of his litter to be 
withdrawn on each side, waved his hand toward them. 
They in return greeted him with shouts and the clash 
of their arms, and loudly expressed their eagerness to 
meet the enemy, and he immediately began to form 
his line of battle. Antigonus, who had heard of his 
illness and had quickened his march to take advantage 
of it when he observed the dispositions that had been 
made to receive him, and saw the litter moving from 
one wing to the other, remarked to his friends with the 
loud laugh with which he usually accompanied his 
good things, The enemy^s tactics seem to be in that / 
litter :** but he immediately gave^he signal for retreat^, 
and took up a strong position behind a ravine inter- 
sected by a river. Eumenes encamped not far oflP on the 
other side. Neither general ventured to begin the attack, 
and they remained several days inactive. ^ During 
this interval Antigonus made another attempt to gain 
over the hostile Macedonians and their chiefs by pro- 
mises that the satraps should retain their provinces, and 
that the men should be sent back to their country with 
honour and large donatives, or should be taken into his 
own service. The Macedonians however still adhered 
firmly to Eumenes, who exposed the perfidy of his ad- 

1 Plutarch, Eum. 14, 15. 

2 Diodorus (xix. 25.). He seems to know nothing of Plutarch’s anec- 
dote, which however appears to be fully entitled to credit. 
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versary’s oflPers by the fable of the lion, who was per- 
suaded to part with his teeth and claws. 

Antigonus now found it necessary to decamp, as both 
armies were suffering from scarcity of provisions. Eu- 
menes divined that his intention was to reach Gabiene, 
a district of Elymais, hitherto untouched, and capable of 
supplying all his wants. He himself had the same 
object, and gained the start of Antigonus by a stratagem, 
but afterwards let himself be deceived in his turn, and 
was obliged to give battle. Their forces were pretty 
equally balanced: Antigonus was stronger in cavalry, 
Eumenes had a greater number of elephants. But 
after a day’s hard fighting, in which Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, for the first time headed a brigade of 
horse, no decisive advantage had been gained on either 
side. The number of killed and wounded was indeed 
greater on that of Antigonus ; and there prevailed in his 
army a general consciousness of defeat. Yet he was 
able to return first to the field and bury his dead, be- 
cause Eumenes could not prevail on his men to encamp 
at a distance from their h^gage, so that he found it 
necessary to apply to Antigonus, as conqueror, for leave 
to bury his slain. But the troops of Antigonus were 
so disheartened that he resolved to resign possession of 
Gabiene to the enemy^j, and to take up his quarters in a 
distant part of Media, and he detained the herald of 
Eumenes until he had finished the preparations for his 
retreat.* Eumenes did not think it prudent to pursue 
him, as his own men needed refreshment and repose; 
and after a magnificent interment of his' slain, in which 
the widow of an Indian officer mounted the funeral pile, 
he marched into Gabiene and put his army into canton- 
ments for the winter. 

The part of Media in which Antigonus wintered, 
was within nine days* march of Gabiene by the most 
direct road : but this road led through an arid desert. 
Antigonus however resolved to attempt to surprise the 


1 Diodorus, xix. 32. Polyaenus, iv. 6. 10. 
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enemy. He set out in the depth of winter, having 
spread the belief that Armenia was the object of his 
expedition, and having ordered the men to provide 
themselves with victuals for ten days, ready dressed. 
To ensure secrecy, he forbad them to kindle fires 
during the night. But the severity of the cold forced 
them to neglect this prohibition, and when they were 
within three or four days’ march of their destination, 
the camp-fires betrayed their approach. The tidings 
were carried with the utmost speed, by couriers mounted 
on dromedaries, to the head-quarters of the allied 
satraps, and plunged them into consternation. It seemed 
certain that Antigonus would fall upon them before 
they could collect their troops from the villages where 
they were cantoned, which were spread over a great 
extent of country. Peucestes proposed to retreat to the 
opposite extremity of the province, where they might 
at least re-assemble a part of their force before the enemy 
came up. Eumenes alone preserved his presence of 
mind, and was ready with an expedient to meet the 
emergency. He saw that the movement proposed by 
Peucestes was likely to be attended with a total dis- 
solution of the confederacy, and he undertook to stop 
the progress of Antigonus long enough to afford them 
time to bring all their troops together. The desert 
tract which Antigonus was crossing, in great part level, 
was bounded on the side of Gabiene by a ridge of high 
hills. On their summits Eumenes caused a number of 
fires to be lighted so as to present the appearance of a 
great encampment. The blaze was seen far and wide ; 
and Antigonus was warned that his approach had been 
discovered, and that the enemy appeared to be assembled 
in full force to receive him. As he did not venture to 
expose his wayworn troops to the chance of an engage- 
ment, he turned aside out of the desert, and halted 
some days to refresh them. During this interval, Eu- 
menes fortified his camp, laid in an abundant stock of 
provisions, and was rejoined by his whole force except 
the elephants, which however also reached the camp 
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in safety, notwithstanding an attempt which Antigonus 
made to intercept them. 

The two armies remained only a few days within a 
short distance of each other, before they joined battle. 
Eumenes now had a great advantage in numbers. His 
infantry amounted to near 37,000 men : that of Anti- 
gonus to no more than 22,000. But the cavalry of 
Antigonus was nearly 10,000 strong : that of Eumenes 
scarcely exceeded 6 OOO. The spirit of his army was 
excellent. But on the eve of the battle he discovered, 
through the information of Eudamus and another officer, 
who,. as his creditors, felt an interest in his safety, that 
the principal satraps, at the instigation of Antigenes and 
Teutamus, inflamed with jealousy stronger than ever of 
his growing popularity, had resolved to get rid of him 
as soon as he should have won them a victory over An- 
tigonus. He had, it seems, a few friends whom he still 
trusted, and with them he is said to have deliberated 
whether he should not abandon his faithless associates, 
— a herd of wild beasts, as he justly called them 1 , — and 
even to have made his will, and burnt such of his papers 
as might involve the writers in danger after his death. 
But it seems that he at last determined to commit him- 
self to the goodwill of the troops, who manifested ex- 
traordinary zeal. The Argyraspids, notwithstanding 
their age, believed themselves, and were commonly be- 
lieved to be almost invincible. Just before the signal 
was raised for the onset, Antigenes ordered a horseman 
to ride, up within hearing of that part of the enemy’s 
line where the Macedonians were stationed, and to ad- 
monish them that they were about to begin an unnatural 
> combat with their fathers : the veterans to whom Philip 
and Alexander owed all their conquests, and who would 
still show themselves worthy of the renown they had 
earned in so many glorious fields. This address made 
some impression on the troops of Antigonus : murmurs 
were heard among them, which showed that they pain- 

* TT^of r»u( US iv tretyfiyC^u oLyecg-r^i^eiro. Plut. Eum. 
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fully felt its truth : while on the other side the men 
loudly demanded to be led against the enemy. 

Antigonus had collected the main strength of his 
cavalry in the right wing, where he commanded in person 
with his son Demetrius. To meet this disposition, 
Eumenes strengthened his left with the best part of his 
cavalry and elephants, and the Argyraspids, and took 
his station there together with most of the satraps. His 
right wing he placed under the command of Philippus 
with orders to avoid an engagement, and to wait the 
issue of that which was to begin on his light. The 
event of the battle however was not determined either 
by the tactics of the generals, or by the valour of the 
men, but by the nature of the ground on which they 
fought. It was a plain, covered with fine, loose sand, 
partly covered with a salt crust : and the trampling of 
the horses and men soon raised a cloud of dust, through 
which no object could be discerned at more than a few 
yards distance. It is not quite clear whether it was 
to escape from this annoyance, and to gain a part of the 
field where he might see the enemy better, or from want 
of spirit, or with a treacherous purpose, that Peucestes 
did not wait to receive the charge of Antigonus, but 
wheeled off* with his division of cavalry, which amounted 
to 1500 men. Eumenes, though so much weakened, 
maintained the unequal combat for a time, but at length 
was forced to retreat, and moved off* in good order to 
the right, to reinforce himself with the troops of Philip- 
pus, which were not yet engaged. But in the mean- 
while Antigonus had obtained a more important advan- 
tage through the dust which darkened the air. He was 
enabled to send some select squadrons of horse round to 
the enemy’s camp, as under cover of night. They reached 
it unobserved, routed the troops which had been left to 
guard it, and made themselves masters of all it contained, 
which included the wives and children of the Argy- 
raspids, and all the earnings of their long services. The 
Argyraspids sustained their reputation in the battle ; 
and although Diodorus must be exaggerating their ex- 
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ploits, when he says that they killed 5000 of the enemy, 
and yet did not lose a man, the success of the infantry 
of Eumenes was probably due chiefly to them. But 
when the combat of the cavalry was decided, Antigonus 
divided his into two bodies, and while with one of them 
he himself watched the movements of Eumenes,’ he sent 
Pithon with the rest to charge the Argyraspids. They 
however gave proof of their wonted coolness and soldier- 
ship ; though they had no horse to protect them, they 
formed themselves into a square, which Pithon found 
himself unable to force, and retired in safety from the 
field ; and then discovered the irreparable loss they had 
suffered. 

When night had parted the combatants, Eumenes and 
the satraps held a council of war. Eumenes wished to 
renew the battle the next day, observing that their in- 
fantry had been victorious, and even the cavalry had not 
been defeated. But the satraps, thinking this too great 
a risk, proposed to retreat into the upper provinces. Both 
parties adhered to their opinions, and the council broke 
up without any decision. There was however a third 
party, which they had not consulted, but which soon 
made its sentiments known. The Argyraspids were 
furious at the discovery of their loss, indignant at the 
conduct of Peucestes, which seemed to have deprived 
them of the victory, when it was already in their hands, 
incapable of any thought but the immediate recovery of 
their families and property. When they learnt the 
subject on which the council had been divided, they 
loudly declared that, while all that was dear to them 
was in the enemy^s power, they would neither fight nor 
retreat : What had they any longer either to hope or to 

fear.^” All feelings of loyalty and honour were now 
extinguished: the only expedient that seemed to be 
left to them, was to apply to Antigonus for the resti- 
tution of what they had lost. Teutamus, who had always 
been inclined to change sides, and now probably saw no 
other way to preserve his authority, himself opened a 
secret negotiation with Antigonus. Antigonus was will- 
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ing not only to grant their request, but to confer other 
favours on them if they would enter into his service, 
and deliver Eumenes into his hands. These terms were 
accepted, and the Argyraspids prepared to execute their 
treacherous purpose. A number of them entered the tent 
of Eumenes together under various pretexts, wrested his 
dagger from him, overpowered him, and fastened his 
hands behind his back with his own bcH.^ Antigonus was 
immediately apprised of the event, and sent an officer 
named Nicanor to take possession of the prisoner. He 
earnestly entreated,* it is said, that he might be allowed 
to die either by their hands, or by his own, before he 
was surrendered to the enemy: on that condition he 
was ready to acquit them of the guilt of treachery : but 
he could not obtain even this last favour. Antigonus, 
who had not dropped all hope of engaging him in his 
own service, ordered him to be committed to the closest 
custody until his fate should be determined. When the 
question was discussed in the council, two voices only 
pleaded for his life : his old friend Nearchus, and the 
young Demetrius, who was capable of admiration for a 
noble adversary. Nor perhaps was Antigonus himself, 
though, it is said, violently incensed against the prisoner, 
entirely callous to such feelings : but in him they were 
speedily overpowered by the remonstrances of his other 
generals, who, each regarding Eumenes as a rival, pressed 
for his execution, and even threatened, if he were spared, 
to quit the service of Antigonus. The army too, or at 
least the wretches who had betrayed him, began to be 
clamorous for his life 2 : and Antigonus was forced to 
give way. He was still so reluctant to shed the blood 
of the man who had once been his friend, that, with 
cruel superstition, he ordered his food to be withdrawn. 
But as the camp was broken up two or three days after, 
the prisoner was dispatched, before he sank under the 
torments of hunger, either by command of Antigonus, 

^ Justin (xlv. 3. 12.) represents him as having taken taken to flight, and 
as having been seized and brought back. 

^ Nepw, Eum. 12. 
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or to satisfy some more jealous, or more merciful ene- 
my. So perished, in the forty-fifth year of his age, the 
ablest and best of Alexander's surviving captains : if we 
ought not rather to say the only one who united very 
eminent abilities with a character entitled to respect. 
His talents and zeal, with which he might have con- 
ferred important benefits on his country, were wasted in 
the service of foreigners, who could never forgive the 
superiority of a Greek. It not only interfered with the 
ambitious views of his rivals, hut shocked the self-com- 
placency — always strongest in the most barbarous and 
worthless races — with which a nation of military boors, 
intoxicated with the good fortune v/hich had made them 
the instruments of great achievements, regarded itself as 
the first people on the earth. 

No opposition, it seems, was offered by the rest of 
the army to the mutiny of the Argyraspids : and the 
surrender of Eumenes was presently followed by the 
submission of almost all the allied satraps, and their 
forces. Peucestes was among the first to fall in with 
the current, and joined Antigonus with his 10,000 Per- 
sians, The hlame of their resistance was of course thrown 
upon Eumenes ; and Antigonus received their excuses 
graciously ; he excepted only a few, who had shown 
either personal attachment to Eumenes, or hostility to 
himself. Antigenes had excited his especial resentment ; 
as the man who had baffled his early attempts to corrupt 
the Argyraspids. He was now, by order of Antigonus, 
cast into a pit, and burnt alive. Eudamus, Celbanus, 
and some others, were likewise condemned to death. 
Thus was the league of the eastern satraps suppressed, 
and the royal house lost the only man who had ever 
shown a true devotion to its cause, and was able effect- 
ually to support it. Antigonus had now only to make 
use of the advantage he had gained, quietly to remove 
all the obstacles which still opposed the accomplishment 
of his ends. 

He soon quitted Gahiene, to take up his quarters for 
the rest of the winter near Echatana, and cantoned his 
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army in the northern districts of Media, chiefly in the 
territory of llhagse. While it remained here, he re- 
ceived information, that Pithon was endeavouring, by a 
free distribution of money, to draw as many as he could 
of the scattered divisions into his own service, and was 
meditating a sudden attack upon him. He dissembled 
his purpose, affected to treat the reports he received 
with indignation, as fully assured of Pithon's fidelity, 
and publicly announced his intention to leave the satrap 
of Media in the station he had before occupied, — the 
superintendence of the eastern provinces. When he 
had allowed sufficient time for bis language to reach 
Pithon's ear, he wrote to apprise him, that he was on 
the point of returning to the West, and desired his im- 
mediate presence, to confer with him on affairs of the 
highest moment. Pithon fell blindly into the snare : he 
came, expecting, according to the information he had 
received from his friends, that he was to be invested 
with the government of the East, But Antigonus 
brought him to trial before his council, and caused him 
to be condemned, and immediately put to death. The 
satrapy of Media he committed to Orontobates, a native 
of the country, and appointed Hippostratus to the mi- 
litary command with a body of 3500 Asiatic troops. 
He then collected his forces, and proceeding to Ecba- 
tana, took possession of the treasure remaining’ there, 
which amounted to 5000 talents, and set out on his 
march to Persepolis. While he was on the road, a 
feeble attempt was made by two generals, Meleager and 
Menoetas, who had engaged in Pithon*s plot, to excite 
an insurrection in Media, and they nearly surprised the 
camp of the new satrap and Hippostratus ; but the re- 
volt was soon suppressed, and the leaders punished with 
death. 

In Persis Antigonus was received with royal honours, 
and he held a council, to deliberate on the distribution 
of the eastern provinces. Most of the more distant he 
thought it prudent to leave in the hands of the satraps, 
who had hitherto held them, who could only have been 
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removed by force : and he sent for Siburtius from Ara- 
cbosia^ as assured of his attachment by his enmity to 
Eumenes, confirmed him in the possession of his satrapy, 
and placed the most turbulent of the Argyraspids under 
his command, with secret instructions to employ them, 
by small parties at a time, in services which would en- 
sure their destruction. This number included the men 
to whom he had been chiefly indebted for the surrender 
of Eumenes, who thus received the just recompense of 
their treachery. Persis was too important a province 
to be left in the hands of a man so popular among the 
natives, and so aspiring, as Peucestes. Antigonus re- 
moved him ; and, when the people loudly expressed its 
discontent, and an officer named Thespius had the bold- 
ness to represent their wishes, he put Thespius to death, 
and appointed Asclepiodorus to the government, leaving 
a sufficient force under his command. Peucestes, 
whom he carried away with him, he soothed with 
hopes, which were probably never fulfllled. We hear 
no more of his name, and can only conjecture his fate. 
On the banks of the Pasitigris, he met Xenophilus, who 
had surrendered to Seleucus. Antigonus received him 
with a show of favour, not feeling secure of his object 
until he had advanced to Susa, and had taken possession 
of the treasure. It still included the celebrated tree of 
pure gold, and other precious works of art which were 
valued at 1 5,000 talents : and the crowns, and other 
presents, together with spoil which had been lodged 
there, amounted to 5000 more. So that, with what 
he had brought from Ecbatana, he found himself master 
of 25,000 talents. Carriages and camels were collected 
to convey the whole to the western coast, and Anti- 
gonus, leaving Aspisas, a native, satrap of Susiana, 
pursued his march with it to Babylon. 

Seleucus, probably by his orders, had previously re- 
turned to Babylon, where, stifling the resentment and 
suspicion which he must have felt, he received the con- 
queror with magnificent presents, and entertained his 
whole army. He hoped to disarm his jealousy, but 
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perhaps rather strengthened it by his munificence ; 
Antigonus resolved to rid himself of a man, whose 
talents and spirit, together with the influence he had 
acquired by his mildness and liberality, rendered him a 
formidable rival. He called him to account for his ad- 
ministration of the revenues of his province. Seleucus, 
reflecting on Pithon's fate, augured that which was 
designed for himself. He publicly remonstrated against 
the requisition of Antigonus, alleging that he owed no 
account of a province, which he had received by the 
vote of the army, as a reward for his services under 
Alexander. The discussion lasted some days : but, as 
it grew warmer, he saw the danger increasing, and made 
his escape. Accompanied only by fifty horsemen, he 
took the road to Egypt, to throw himself on Ptolemy’s 
protection. Antigonus at first rejoiced at his flight, 
which, while it left the satrapy vacant, spared him the 
necessity of violent measures against a man universally 
beloved. But his fears were soon awakened, it is said, 
by a prediction of the Chaldseans, who foretold, that 
the fugitive, if he escaped, was destined to become 
master of Asia, and Antigonus to lose his life in battle 
with him. The prophecy perhaps was forged after the 
event : but Antigonus ordered him to be pursued, when 
it was too late to overtake him, and dismissed Blitor 
from the command he held in Mesopotamia, because he 
had not exerted himself to arrest the fugitive ^ : unless 
indeed this was a pretext for the removal of an officer 
whom he could not trust. Seleucus was reserved to 
accomplish his high destiny. Pithon the son of Agenor, 
whom Alexander had left in India, was invested with 
the vacant satrapy. 

While Antigonus was making such progress in the 
east, as might encourage him to hope that ere long he 
should unite Alexander’s whole empire under his rule, 
events had occurred in Europe, which, though they raised 
up a new rival to resist his pretensions, also seemed to 
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clear the way for his ambition. It appears that Poly- 
sperchon, when he returned to Macedonia after his dis- 
astrous attempt on Megalopolis, with an army much 
reduced in numbers, and a still greater diminution of his 
military and political reputation, found himself no longer 
able without assistance to withstand the machinations of 
Eurydice. Her imbecile husband^s name afforded her a 
sufficient title to supreme authority, and she had begun 
to form a party in Macedonia, which would enable her 
to exercise it, and to set Poly sper chon wholly aside. It 
may be inferred from the correspondence between Poly- 
sperchon and Olympias, and from the letter of Olympias 
to Eumenes, that the life of Roxana's child was believed 
to be in danger from hmrydice : and it is probable that 
before Polysperchon made his expedition to Greece, he 
had sent both mother and son into Epirus, to seek pro- 
tection from Olympias. Eurydice's proceedings now 
rendered a decisive step necessary. He had still indeed 
the army at his command, but he did not venture so far 
to try its fidelity, as to make an attack on the young 
queen in his own name. It was only under that of 
Olympias that he could hope to overthrow her influence. 
Olympias, who had always been eager to return to Ma- 
cedonia, and had only been restrained by her distrust of 
Polysperchon, could hesitate no longer, when she saw 
her grandson expelled from his patrimony by one whom 
she hated as the grand-daughter of one of her rivals. 
She accepted Polysperchon's proposals : and it w^as agreed 
that he should march into Epirus, and conduct her and 
the young prince to Macedonia. Her nephew, .35acides 
king of Epirus, promised to join him wdth his forces. 
These preparations did not escape Eurydice's notice, 
but she resolved to meet force with force. She was 
already, it seems, in correspondence with Cassander, and 
she now urged him to come immediately to her aid. But 
Cassander was at this time in Peloponnesus, endeavour- 
ing to recover what Polysperchon had gained there, and 
was not able to leave it so soon as Eurydice's emergency 
required. She however had so far strengthened her party 
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in Macedonia, that she was able to raise an army with 
which she could venture to encounter the united forces 
of Polysperchon and .®acides. 

They found her encamped near the Macedonian town 
of Eira, and she did not decline a battle. The two armies 
were drawn up in battle-array, and Eurydice was seen in 
front of her line, completely armed in the Macedonian 
fashion, forming and animating her troops. Yet it ap- 
pears that no combat ensued. Before the signal was 
given Olympias came forward, it is said, with an air 
of sacred frenzy, and accompanied with the instru- 
ments of Bacchanalian processions. ^ It is not difficult 
to conceive that the Macedonians of her rival's army 
were so awe-struck, as well by her unearthly aspect, 
as by the recollection of her dignity, that they could 
not be brought to raise their hands against her. Philip 
was immediately taken with all his retinue. Eurydice 
escaped from the field, accompanied by Polycles, the 
only one of her council that remained faithful to her, 
and fled toward Amphipolis, designing no doubt to pro- 
ceed to the Hellespont : but she was arrested on the way, 
and delivered up to her rival. Olympias was not satis- 
fied with a common revenge on her two prisoners. She 
determined to make them taste the bitterness of death in 
long-protracted tortures : and immured them both in a 
dungeon built for the purpose with only one narrow open- 
ing for the admission of food. In this state she kept 
them some days : blit then finding that the Macedonians 
were disgusted by this refinement of cruelty, she ordered 
the Thracians who guarded them to despatch Philip. 
For Eurydice she still reserved what she thought a bit- 
terer death. The young queen had not suffered her spirit 
to be bowed by her reverses. She spoke as holdly as 
ever, and asserted her right to the throne. . While her 
husband's bleeding corpse lay at her feet, she received a 
message from Olympias, with a sword, a cord, and a cup 
of hemlock, bidding her choose which she would. She 
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spoke only to pray that like presents might one day be 
brought to Olympias : then, having paid such offices as 
the circumstances permitted to her dead husband, she 
unclasped her own girdle, and with it put an end to her 
life. Olympias next gave loose to her vengeance against 
the family of Antipater. Nicanor, one of his sons, fell 
into her hands, and was put to death : and she now pro- 
pagated the report that Alexander had been poisoned by 
lollas, whose tomb she demolished. Even these victims 
did not satiate her : she selected a hundred of Cassander’s 
friends, aU men of high rank, and condemned them to 
death, it seems, without any form of trial. The advice 
of Eumenes was forgotten : and the effects which he 
foresaw soon attended this reckless indulgence of her fe- 
rocious passions. 

Cassander was still in Peloponnesus, engaged in the 
siege of Tegea, when he received intelligence, perhaps 
at the same time, of the return and victory of Olympias, 
and of her bloody dealings with her royal prisoners, 
and with his own family and friends. His own ap- 
petite for revenge was as keen as hers. He had not 
forgotten the affronts he had suffered from Alexander: 
but this last injury forced him immediately to lay 
aside every other care but that of vengeance. Though 
Polysperchon's son Alexander was in Peloponnesus, 
ready to take advantage of his absence, and many cities 
which had recently embraced his alliance looked to him 
for protection, he raised the siege of Tegea, and set out 
for Macedonia. Polysperchon and Olympias expected 
his coming, and had taken precautions to secure Mace- 
donia from invasion. They had engaged the -$tolians, 
who were led to espouse their cause, partly by the re- 
collection of Antipater's enmity, and partly by the pri- 
vate influence of Polysperchon, to occupy the pass of 
Thermopylae ; and Polysperchon himself crossed the 
mountains of the southern frontier, and took up a po- 
sition in Perrheebia. Cassander did not waste his 
strength in an attempt to dislodge the JEtolians from 
Thermopylfe. He collected a number of small craft 
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from Euboea and Locris, and transported his army across 
the Maliac gulf into Thessaly. There he divided it 
into two main bodies, one of which he sent under the 
command of Callas into Perrhsebia, with orders to keep 
Polysperchon employed ; while with the other he him- 
self pursued his march toward the nearest pass. This 
manoeuvre entirely disconcerted the plans of Poly- 
sperchon and Olympias, who had believed that Mace- 
donia was safe as long as Polysperchon retained his 
position in Thessaly. Olympias, when it was too late, 
sent some troops to seize the pass of Tempe, toward 
which Cassander was moving: it was already occu- 
pied by a detachment which he had pushed forward 
under the command of Deinias. She now saw herself 
in imminent danger; and appointing Aristonous to meet 
Cassander with the forces which Polysperchon had left 
in Macedonia, she took refuge in Pydna with a great 
number of royal and noble persons, among whom, be- 
side Roxana and the young prince, were Thessalonice, 
one of Philip's daughters, and Deidamia, the daughter of 
iEacides. She was attended by a very small force, chiefly 
the household troops, and by the remainder of the ele- 
phants ; nor was the town supplied with provisions for a 
long siege. She however resolved to' remain there, not 
doubting that succours would soon be brought to her in 
abundance by sea, both from Macedonia and Greece. 

Cassander, having crossed the mountains, moved di- 
rectly upon Pydna. He drew a trench round the town 
from sea to sea, and sent for ships, engines, and ammu- 
nition, to besiege it both by land and sea. While he 
was thus engaged, he learnt that iEacides was pre- 
paring to bring succours from Epirus. He therefore 
sent Atarrhias, with a division of his army, to occupy 
the passes between Epirus and Macedonia. The Epirots 
felt no interest in tKe expedition, and broke out into 
open mutiny : so that ASacides was compelled to make 
a proclamation, by which all who desired it were allowed 
to return to their homes ; and so many availed them- 
selves of this permission, that the king foimd himself 
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unable with his remaining forces to make head against 
Atarrhias. Even the loyalty of his peaceful subjects 
was undermined by the seditious language of the men 
who had quitted his camp. A national assembly was 
held, in which, h'y a proceeding never before heard of in 
the history of Epirus, the king was declared to have 
forfeited his crown. It was transferred to the family 
of Neoptolemus, a remote branch of the royal line. 
Pyrrhus, the infant son of Aiacides, was with great dif- 
ficulty and danger preserved from the pursuit of his 
enemies, and conveyed to the court of Glaucias, king of 
Illyria, who afforded him shelter. The authors of the 
revolution made a treaty with Cassander, who sent 
Lyciscus to act as regent in Epirus, which thus became 
devoted to his interest. The partizans of Olympias in 
Macedonia, who before wavered between hope and fear, 
were so disheartened by this event, that they dropped the 
preparations which they were making to come to her as- 
sistance : and she was soon after deprived of her last 
remaining hope by the intelligence that the greater part 
of Polysperchon's troops had been seduced by CaUas to 
abandon their chief, who was obliged to take shelter 
with the few who adhered to him in the Perrhsebian town' 
of Naxium, where he was closely blockaded by the 
enemy. The aspiring woman, so lately absolute mis- 
tress of Macedonia, was left without a prospect of re- 
lief, exposed to the attack of her implacable foe. 

The season however was so far advanced that Cas- 
sander found it impracticable to proceed by the way of 
assault, and contented himself with maintaining a strict 
blockade. In the course of the winter the scarcity of 
provisions began to be severely felt by the besieged, and 
soon all the horrors of famine appeared in their most 
terrible form. The soldiers were reduced to a scanty 
ration, the elephants were fed on sawdust, and gra- 
dually pined away: the horses and beasts of burden 
were slaughtered for the sake of their flesh. The 
riders were not permitted to share the common al- 
lowance, and they, and at length more and more of the 
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Other soldiers perished of hunger. The barbarians be- 
took themselves to the bodies of the dead : the streets 
were encumbered with corpses^ which the survivors 
scarcely retained strength or spirit either to bury or to 
throw over the walls. The hideous spectacle and the 
noisome stench diffused universal despondency. De- 
sertions became frequent, and all who repaired to the 
camp of the besiegers were graciously received by Cas- 
sander, who sent them to their homes, where they spread 
the report of the desperate condition of Olympias, 
which extinguished every hope that might have ani- 
mated her partizans to make an attempt for her deli- 
verance.. As the spring advanced and the famine grew 
every day more pressing, the soldiers assembled round 
the palace, and called upon her, since she was no longer 
able to support them, to permit them to depart. She 
was obliged to comply with their demand, and at 
length saw herself so generally abandoned, that she 
concerted measures for her own escape. A galley was 
prepared to carry her away with her friends. But 
before they had embarked, Cassander was apprised of 
her design, sailed into the harbour, and took the vessel. ^ 
She was now reduced to utter despair, and sent to ne- 
gotiate with the conqueror. He at first insisted that 
she should surrender at discretion, but at length con- 
sented to promise that her life should be spared. He 
knew that when he had once made himself master of 
her person, this condition would not long stand in the 
way of his revenge. 

After the fall of Pydna, all Macedonia submitted to 


> So Diodorus, xix. 50 Polyaenus (iv. 11. 3.) tells a different, and less 
probable story. Accordinjf to him, the vessel was furnished by Polysper- 
chon — who, one would think, was hardly in a situation to have done so — 
and intercepted by Cassander, who prevailed on the messenger to carry the 
letter, in which Polysperchon exhorted the queen to make her escape, to 
Olvmpias, suppressing the fact of the capture. Olympias repaired by night 
to the water-side, but not finding the vessel there, concluded, without far- 
ther inquiry, that Polysperchon had deceived her, and abandoned her- 
self to <lespair : a consequence that could hardly have been foreseen ; and 
it is rather surprising, that Cassander did not carry his stratagem a little 
farther, man the vessel with a crew of his own, suffer Olympias to embark, 
and then make himself master of It and her. There is a suspicious resem- 
blance between this and the stratagem by which he soon after certainly 
attempted to draw her into his power. 
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him except Pella^ which was held by Monimus, and 
Amphipolis, to which Aristonous had retired with a 
considerable body of troops. Monimus however sur- 
rendered at Cassander's first summons. Aristonous 
was inclined to hold out, for he had recently gained a 
victory over Cassander^s general Crateuas, and having 
besieged him in the Bisaltian town of Bedys, had com- 
pelled him to capitulate on condition that he should 
lay down his arms. He still hoped for succours either 
from Eumenes, of whose death, which happened in 
the preceding winter, he had not yet heard, or from 
Polysperchon, or Alexander. Cassander however forced 
Olympias to send him an order to surrender, and with 
this he complied, on a stipulation for his personal safety : 
but Cassander, who was jealous of his rank and in- 
fluence, eluded the fulfilment of the treaty, and insti- 
gated some of the family of Crateuas, who resented 
their kinsman’s disgrace, to put him to death. 

There were still some difficulties to overcome before 
he could wreak his revenge on Olympias. He did not 
think it safe openly to violate the pledge which he had 
given : the pity of the Macedonians might be revived 
by her misfortunes. He thought it necessary at least 
to obtain the sanction of his army, and wished that she 
might herself furnish him with a pretext for her de- 
struction. The first object he easily accomplished. 
The kinsmen of the numerous victims whom Olympias 
had sacrificed to her hatred of Cassander, readily un- 
dertook to accuse her in a general assembly : and as she 
was absent, and had no one to plead for her, she was 
condemned to death. StiU this sentence did not release 
Cassander from his engagement, and he endeavoured to 
inveigle her into a step by which she would forfeit the 
benefit of it. He sent some of his friends to her with 
a private message, affected to be touched with com- 
passion for her wretchedness, and to apprehend that he 
should not be able to protect her from the fury of the 
army which had condemned her to death : he therefore 
offered to prepare a galley in which she might make 
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her escape to Athens. His plan was^ if she fell into 
the snare, to have her killed at sea, and thus, while he 
satisfied his hatred, to shift the imputation of breach of 
faith on her. Olympias however, whether suspecting 
fraud, or confident in the influence which she believed 
herself still to retain over the Macedonians, declined 
the proposal. All that she asked for, was a fair trial 
before a national assembly, in which she might be 
heard in her own defence* Cassander became alarmed, 
lest he should be obliged, by the voice of the people, to 
grant this demand. He was resolved not to incur the 
danger which would arise from the public appearance 
of the aged queen as a prisoner and a suppliant, before 
the multitude : he therefore sent a party of soldiers — 
200 men whom he selected as the most willing to 
render him any service — to surround the palace and 
despatch her. Olympias received warning that she 
must prepare for death. She put on her royal robes, 
and came forward, leaning on two of her women, to 
meet the soldiers. Even they were so overpowered by 
the majesty of her presence, and by the numberless 
great recollections attached to her name, that they could 
not bring themselves to execute Cassander*s order. He 
was obliged to commit the deed of blood to the persons 
who had accused her, and who were eager enough for 
revenge to undertake it themselves. She submitted to 
her fate with unbending firmness, neither shrinking 
from their swords nor uttering a word unworthy of her 
birth and fortunes. i 

Cassander thus saw himself, in fact, master of Mace- 
donia : it remained for him to secure it against all other 
claimants in his own independent possession. It was 
however not more perhaps with this view, than to gra- 
tify his hatred of Alexander, that he resolved to rid 
himself of Roxana and her son. But this was a step 
which demanded great caution. The scenes which had 

lately taken place proved the veneration of the Mace- 
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(lonians for Alexander s memory. It was still uncertain 
how they might receive the tidings of the death of 
Olympias, and it would not have been safe immediately 
to follow up the murder of his mother, with that of his 
widow and child. It seemed prudent also to wait for 
intelligence of the course which events were taking in 
the east, before he ventured on this decisive measure. 
He therefore removed Roxana and the young prince 
to the citadel of Amphipolis, which he committed to a 
trusty officer, named Glaucias. He at the same time 
dismissed the pages and officers who had before attended 
them, and ordered that they should be treated as private 
persons. This was a sufficient declaration of his inten- 
tion to exclude Alexander's son from the throne ; and 
his partizans probably repeated all the arguments that 
had ever been urged against the prince's title. But still 
he required one more legitimate for himself, which could 
only be acquired by an alliance with the royal house. 
For this purpose he fixed his eyes on Philip's daughter 
Thessalonice, who, though her claims could not be con- 
sidered equal to those of Cleopatra, might still serve to 
reconcile the nation to his rule. Their marriage was 
celebrated not long after the surrender of Pydna, and 
it was in honour of this princess, and probably in the 
course of the same spring, that Cassander founded the 
city which so long bore her name at the head of the 
Therraaic gulph : as it was at this time that he founded 
one named after himself, Cassandrea, in the peninsula of 
Pallene, which he peopled with emigrants from Potidsea 
and other neighbouring cities, and with a considerable 
number of families which had survived the ruin of 
Olynthus. He could have taken no measures more 
tending to multiply his personal adherents, and to ac- 
custom the people to view him as the successor of their 
ancient princes. Such was the character which he pub- 
licly assumed, and in this capacity he ordered the re- 
mains of Eurydice, Philip, and Cynane, to be buried in 
the royal sepulchre at ^gae, and honoured their memory 
with ^neral games. 
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He was now again at liberty to turn his attention to- 
ward Greece, where the state of affairs called for his 
presence. Alexander had taken advantage of his de- 
parture from Peloponnesus, to draw several cities into 
his own alliance, and to seize several strong positions. 
Polysperchon himself, when he heard of the death of 
Olympias, and saw that his cause was irretrievably lost 
for the present in Macedonia, escaped from Naxium, 
and joining -®acides, took refuge with him in ^tolia, 
where he possessed some personal influence, derived, it 
seems, from family connections. It was highly desir-. 
able for Cassander to crush these rivals, and to make 
himself master of Greece, before he should be assailed, 
as he might expect to be in any case, from another 
quarter. He therefore strengthened his army with new 
levies in Macedonia, and early in the summer of 31 6 
set out on his march to Peloponnesus. He found Ther- 
mopylae again guarded by the .^tolians, and was novr 
obliged to force a passage. Though the settlement of 
Peloponnesus was his main object, there was another of 
great importance which detained him for some time in 
Bceotia. His position rendered it expedient for him 
everywhere as much as possible to gain the goodwill of 
those whom he wished to govern, and to signalise the 
beginning of his reign by acts of beneficence. It seems 
to have been his aim to invite a comparison between his 
own conduct and that of his predecessors, on points in 
which it would turn in his favour r and it was probably 
in part this motive which induced him to resolve on the 

restoration of Thebes. The destruction of that ancient 

\ 

city had excited general sympathy in Greece, notwith- 
standing the insolence with which it had abused its pros- 
perity. To repair the injury which had been inflicted 
by the Macedonian arms, was a work of humanity and 
generosity, likely to be generally approved and admired. 
But Cassander probably had some more special motives 
and ends. To rebuild what Alexander had destroyed, 

1 Diodorus, xix. 52. Pausanias (v. 6. 1.) calls him an iBtoIian, which is 
explained by Tzetzes ad Lycoph. y. 802. 
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and to annul the decree by which he had doomed the 
site of Thebes to desolation, was in itself an undertaking 
that interested his personal feelings. In a purely po- 
litical point of view there was much to recommend it. 
The Boeotian towns indeed, which had rejoiced in the 
fall of Thebes, and were still in possession of her ter- 
ritory, might feel themselves injured by it, and would 
no longer be so warmly attached to the Macedonian 
government as they had been. But, on the other hand, 
Thebes, which might again outweigh them all, would be 
entirely devoted not merely to Macedonia, but to the 
house of her benefactor. She would help to secure the 
submission of Athens: and, above all, the Peloponnesian 
states which retained their jealousy of Sparta, would 
hail the event with exultation. 

On his arrival in Bceotia, Cassander assembled a con- 
gress of deputies from the Boeotian towns, informed 
them of his design, and condescended to request their 
consent. We do not know what arguments or motives 
he used, or whether he obtained more than a nominal 
consent, wdiich could not prudently have been withheld. 
When this difficulty was removed, he directed that the 
work should be begun. The Theban exiles returned, 
to settle again on the hallowed ground ; but they had 
only permission to occupy it; Cassander did not supply 
them with the means ; and the undertaking was far be- 
yond the reach of their broken fortunes. Succours how- 
ever were brought to them from other quarters, with a 
zeal which, while it proves the policy of Cassander 's 
plan, makes us regret that the spirit which displayed it- 
self so nobly on this occasion, had not prevailed more 
uniformly among the Greeks. The Athenians w'ere 
foremost among those who contributed to the work : 
they built the greater part of the wall : a generous ex - 
ertion certainly, in behalf of a people whose ancestors 
had been their bitterest enemies, and who had no claims 
upon them but such as arose out of their common origin, 
and the service which Thebes had rendered to the na- 
tional cause in the struggle with Macedonia. Megalo- 
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polis and Messene also remembered that they owed their 
existence to Thebes, and testified their gratitude by 
pecuniary aid. Contributions were sent even from the 
Greek cities of Sicily and Italy. The Thebans were 
conscious of their altered position : they no longer as- 
pired to dominion over their Boeotian neighbours, but 
solicited admission into the league, which was headed by 
their ancient enemies, the Plataeans, and sent their sa- 
crifice with the rest to the festival of the great Dtcdala, 
which was celebrated every sixty years, to commemo- 
rate the interval during which Plataea lay desolate. ^ 
FromBoeotiaCassander advanced toward Peloponnesus. 
When he arrived at Athens, he found that Alexander 
had fortified the Isthmus, so as to render the approach 
extremely difficult on this side. He nevertheless pro- 
ceeded as far as Megara, but there, having perhaps 
more accurately ascertained the strength of the enemy's 
position, he caused rafts to be prepared for the elephants, 
and transports for the troops, with which he crossed 
over to Epidaurus. He then marched to Argos, and 
induced it to renounce its alliance with Alexander. 
Hermione too submitted to him, either now, or a little 
later. One is surprised to hear that the chief resistance 
which he had to encounter was in Messenia. Before 
he could reduce Ithome, he found himself obliged to re- 
tire. Doubtless intelligence which he had received from 
the East, seemed to render it necessary for him to re- 
turn with all speed to secure his more important interests 
in Macedonia. Alexander remained in his position at 
the Isthmus, but could not prevent Cassander from 
passing his lines, and declined a battle. Cassander left 
Molycus, with 2000 men, to occupy the passes of Gera- 
nea, and pursued his march northward. 

Antigonus, it appears before he left Babylon, sent 
envoys to Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, form- 
ally to acquaint them with his success, and to express 
his hopes that their alliance with him might continue 
uninterrupted. Toward the end of the autumn of 316 

1 Pausanias, ix. 3 . 6. 
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he arrived at Mallus in Cilicia, and distributed his army 
in winter quarters. The treasures at Quinda, still 
amounting to 10,000 talents, were delivered up to him : 
and he found that the ordinary revenues of the provinces 
already subject to him might be estimated at 11,000 
talents. In the meanwhile Seleucus had reached Egypt, 
and was perhaps the first to apprise its ruler of the 
danger he had to apprehend from the enormous power 
and the grasping ambition of Antigonus. Ptolemy 
hastened to fortify himself by a closer alliance with the 
men, whose safety was now inseparably connected with 
his own. Lysimachus had by this time firmly estab- 
lished himself in Thrace, though still exposed to for- 
midable attacks from his northern neighbours, and was 
able to render important assistance. In the absence of 
Antigonus a new power had sprung up in Asia Minor. 
Asander, the satrap of Caria, had extended his dominion 
far and wide, and had nearly made himself master of 
Cappadocia. They and Cassander were easily induced 
to send their envoys to accompany those of Ptolemy 
and Seleucus on a common embassy to Antigonus. In 
the spring of 315 the ambassadors met Antigonus on 
his march into Upper Syria, and communicated to him 
the demands which they were instructed to make. Tl\eir 
masters claimed a share in the fruits of his success to 
which they had all in some measure contributed. They 
proposed that the Hellespontine Phrygia should be an- 
nexed to the satrapy of Lysimachus, that Asander should 
be confirmed in the possession of Lycia and Cappadocia, 
Ptolemy in that of Syria, including Phoenicia, that 
Babylonia should be restored to Seleucus, and that the 
treasures which Antigonus had brought from the East 
should be equally shared among all. We hear of no 
demand on the part of Cassander : he was no doubt 
satisfied with the possession of Macedonia and Greece. 
Antigonus replied with a mixture of scorn and indig- 
nation 1 , and particularly bade the Egyptian envoys in- 
form Ptolemy, that he would be ready to meet him. 

1 Appian, fSyr. 53. characteristically, iTtx^tvxa-xvrof. 
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The allies probably did not wait for his answer to make 
the most active preparations for the contest which they 
must have foreseen to be inevitable, Antigonus, after 
his declaration of war, immediately took measures to 
keep his less formidable rivals fully employed, while he 
himself bent his main force against Ptolemy. He sent 
an agent to Cyprus, and others to Rhodes, to secure the 
alliance of these islands, which was of great importance 
for the creation of the marine, which was one of his 
principal objects. He sent his nephew Ptolemaeus with 
a strong body of troops into Cappadocia, to raise the 
siege of Amisus, which was defending itself against 
Asander, with instructions afterwards to proceed to the 
Hellespont to guard the passage against Cassander and 
Lysimachus. He at the same time provided occupation 
for Cassander in Europe : he despatched Aristodemus 
with a thousand talents to Peloponnesus, to treat with 
Alexander and Polysperchon, and to levy troops which 
might enable them to carry on the war against the com- 
mon enemy ; and he gave directions for the establishment 
of a chain of signals and post-stations, to maintain the 
readiest communication with the eastern provinces. 

He then pursued his march to Phcenicia, The oper- 
ation on which the success of his plans mainly de- 
pended, was to make himself master of its ports ; and 
to form a navy, which should give him the command 
of the sea. He had little resistance to apprehend in the 
country : but Ptolemy had carried away all the ships 
and seamen he found there into Egypt. The sides of 
Libanus however yielded an inexhaustible supply of 
timber, and the population of Phoenicia furnished a^n- 
dance of the best mariners. Tyre alone he found occupied 
by an Egyptian garrison ; and having encamped over 
against it, while he made preparations for a siege, he 
sent for the Phoenician kings, and the oflScers who com- 
manded in Syria, and gave his orders for the building 
of ships, and the collection of magazines of corn for a 
year's consumption. Three dockyards were speedily 
established in Phoenicia — at Tripolis, Byblus, and 
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Sidon — a fourth on the coast of Cilicia, to which the 
timber was brought down from Taurus, and another in 
Rhodes, where his envoy had obtained the people’s con- 
sent. Eight thousand men were kept employed in the 
forests of Libanus alone, and a thousand team of cattle 
conveyed the timber to the coast. While these prepar- 
ations were going on, as Antigonus lay encamped near 
Tyre, a fleet of a hundred sail, magnificently equipped, 
and executing its manoeuvres with the greatest celerity, 
appeared in the road. It was commanded by Seleucus, 
who was on his way from Egypt to the .®gean, and 
took the opportunity to make this display of his naval 
power in the enemy’s sight. It excited general uneasi- 
ness in the camp of Antigonus, especially among those 
of his allies who inhabited towns on the coast : What, 
they asked, would the greatest land-force avail to pro- 
tect them from ravages and annoyance while the enemy 
was master of the sea ? Antigonus bade his friends keep 
up their spirits : before the summer was over he would 
put to sea with 500 sail. In Cyprus his ministers 
found Nicocreon, king of Salamis, and most of the other 
princes, already gained by Ptolemy : four only, and 
those among the least powerful, entered into alliance 
with Antigonus. While his works were proceeding for 
the siege of Tyre, leaving Andronicus with 3000 men to 
superintend and protect them, he made an expedition 
southward, took Joppa and Gaza by storm, incorporated 
the garrisons with his army, and left troops of his own 
in their room. 

In Asia Minor the success of his arms was more rapid. 
Ptolemaeus compelled Asander’s general Asclepiodorus 
to abandon the siege of Amisus, and to evacuate Cap- 
padocia. He then marched into Bithynia, where the 
king Ziboetes, either as an ally of the enemy, or for his 
private aggrandisement, had laid siege to Astacus and 
Chalcedon. He too was forced to yield, and to join 
the cities he had attacked in alliance with Antigonus. 
From Bithynia Ptolemaeus was called by pressing orders 
from his uncle to hasten to protect Ionia and Lydia, 
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which were threatened by Seleuciis. He found Seleucus 
engaged in the siege of Erythrae : his arrival induced 
him not only to raise the siege, but to withdraw from 
the coast. He sailed away to Cyprus, where the state 
of affairs was sufficiently critical to render his presence 
desirable. No enemy now was left in Asia Minor hut 
Asander, who was nearly reduced within the limits of 
his own province, where he might soon find himself 
attacked both by land and sea. 

In Greece Aristodemus executed his commission no 
less ably and successfully. He first sailed to Laconia, and 
at Sparta, where Cassander was viewed as a hereditary 
enemy, obtained the sanction of the government for his 
levies, which soon amounted to 8000 men. Polysperchon 
came over from .®tolia, it seems, to treat with him and 
his son. Alexander was persuaded to make a voyage to 
Phoenicia, for the purpose of a conference with Anti- 
gonus, while the old man remained at the head of the 
army. He was so deeply humbled by his reverses, that 
he consented to accept the title of general of Pelopon- 
nesus from Antigonus. On Alexander’s arrival at the 
camp before Tyre, Antigonus, having concluded a treaty 
with him, called an assembly to which not only the sol- 
diers but all the strangers in the camp wer^ admitted. 
It was his wish to give the greatest possible, notoriety to 
its proceedings, as they were designed to make an im- 
pression favourable to his cause on the public mind both 
in Asia and Europe. He himself harangued the multi- 
tude, and recounted Cassander ’s misdeeds. Among them 
he enumerated not only the murder of Olympias, his 
treatment of Roxana and the young king, the violence 
with which he had obtained the hand of Thessalonice, 
and his assumption of sovereign power in Macedonia, 
but also his new settlements in PaUene and Boeotia. It 
was to dishonour the memory of Philip and Alexander, 
that he had invited the Olynthians, Macedonia’s inve- 
terate enemies, into the city which bore his own name, 
and had rebuilt Thebes. Having thus roused the indig- 
nation of his Macedonian hearers, he proposed a reso- 
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lution to be adopted by the army, by which Cassander 
was declared an enemy unless he should release Roxana 
and the prince, should pull down his new cities, and in 
all respects pay due obedience to Antigonus, the lawful 
commander of the forces, and regent of the empire. This 
latter title he seems never to have assumed before. It 
was to be regarded as a new dignity conferred on him 
by the vote of the army, to enable him to protect the 
royal family; and he would probably not have adopted 
it, if the confederacy formed against him had been less 
formidable, and he had not thought it expedient to fix 
the stigma of rebellion and treason on his rivals, and to 
give an air of legitimacy to his own cause, without 
which he might have found it difficult to maintain his 
authority in the upper provinces. It was chiefly to them 
and to the satraps who still revered the royal name, or 
considered it as their only safeguard against his ambition, 
that this part of the decree was addressed. Another part 
related to Greece. It declared that all the Greek states 
should be restored to liberty and independence: no Greek 
city any longer held by a foreign garrison. The object 
of this concession was clear enough. Polysperchon had 
tried to win Greece by a democratical revolution : Cas- 
sander by an oligarchical reaction. Antigonus would 
outbid them both, and attract Greeks of all parties to his 
side, by the sound most pleasing to every Greek ear. 
The assembly passed the resolution, and Antigonus sent 
copies of it to all quarters where it was likely to pro- 
mote his ends. He then dismissed Alexander with a 
present of 500 talents, and with hopes, which no one, 
it seems, knew better how to suggest without any dis- 
tinct promise. 

Ptolemy endeavoured to counteract the effect of 
the decree, so far as it related to Greece, by another, 
in which he held out a like promise. This imitation 
might help to destroy any illusion that had been cre- 
ated by the original, as it became doubly evident that 
each was only meant to serve a temporary purpose. 
But the prospect which the new turn of events opened 
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for Greece was, as to the immediate future, gloomier than 
ever. The unhappy country seemed destined to be the 
theatre of endless wars, in which party-rancour was com- 
bined with the hostility of foreigners to spread bloodshed 
and desolation over its whole surface. The rivals were 
all alike strangers, in feeling and interests, to Greece: and 
their forces were so evenly balanced, as to ensure many 
destructive alternations of success, while it was impos- 
sible to foresee the issue of the struggle. For a Greek 
who had the good of his country at heart, there was no 
motive to' prefer one side to another, except that a parti- 
tion of Alexander’s empire was a very desirable event, 
as it fostered hopes of national independence, which 
would be lost, if the whole should be united in the hands 
of Antigonus. On the other hand, the power of Cassan- 
der might seem no less fatal to liberty. Yet it was dif- 
ficult to remain neutral ; and a slate which took such a 
position, was perhaps exposed to greater dangers, than if 
it had actively engaged in the contest. To fight, or be 
trampled on, were the only alternatives. Two frightful 
examples of the calamities with which this period could 
not fail to abound, occurred in the course of about a year 
after Cassander’s last-mentioned return to Macedonia. 
He had left a man named Apollonides in command of 
the garrison at Argos. Apollonides had found an oppor- 
tunity to surprise Stymphalus; but while he was absent 
on this expedition, the party in Argos adverse to Cas- 
sander invited Alexan4er to came and take possession of 
the city, which they promised to surrender to him. Rely- 
ing on his support, they openly declared themselves, and it 
seems appointed 500 of their number, as the new demo- 
cratical counciL Alexander however delayed, and Apol- 
lonides, having been apprised of the revolution, reached 
Argos before him. He found the council assembled in 
the Prytaneum, and having barred their egress, set fire 
to the building: the Five Hundred perished in the flames. 
The rest of the party were more mildly punished with 
death or banishment. The conduct of Apollonides 
seems to us inhuman: but there were few among the 
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leading Macedonians of the period who had a right to 
reproach him with it, or who would not have approved 
of it: and it is only surprising that a man endowed with 
so much energy of will — in that age commonly admitted 
as a substitute for every good quality — should not have 
risen higher among his kindred spirits. 

The other occurrence, which affords a melancholy 
illustration of the state of Greece, was one of the conse- 
quences which arose out of the measures taken by Cas- 
sander to coimteract the operations of Aristodemus; 
Cassander, when he heard of his arrival in Peloponnesus, 
and of the success of his levies, hoped at first to be able 
to detach Polysperchon and Alexander from the cause of 
Antigonus. They, as we have seen, were gained over by 
Aristodemus : and Cassander found it necessary to make 
another expedition into Peloponnesus. In his passage 
through Boeotia, he halted for some time at Thebes, to 
aid the Thebans in the completion of their fortifications, 
and having ravaged the Corinthian territory, and taken 
two forts which were occupied by Alexander s garri- 
sons near the Isthmus, he advanced against the Arcadian 
Orchomenus. After some ineffectual attempts to take 
it by assaidt, he was admitted by his partizans: Alex- 
ander’s friends sought shelter in the temple of Artemis. 
Their enemies obtained Cassander’s leave to deal with 
them as they would. All were torn froni the sanctuary, 
and put to death. 

Cassander moved forward into Messenia, where, it will 
be remembered, he had been obliged the year before to 
leave Ithome in the possession of Alexander’s troops. 
He was still unable to reduce it. His presence, it seems, 
was again required in Macedonia. On his return through 
Arcadia, he appointed Damis governor of Megalopolis, 
and presided at the Nemean Games in Argolis. But he 
had no sooner departed, than Alexander and Aristode- 
mus resumed their operations against the Peloponnesian 
cities which favoured his cause. He again had recourse 
to negotiation with Alexander, who, shut out from larger 
views, only desired an independent position in Greece. 
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Cassander now sent Prepelaus to invite him to abandon 
Antigonus, with the offer of the same title which had 
been recently conferred on his father, and of a force 
sufficient to maintain his authority in Peloponnesus. 
Alexander accepted this proposal, and declared himself 
for Cassander. We are not expressly informed that 
Polysperchon acceded to the treaty ; but it appears that 
he was now considered as Cassander*s ally, and he con- 
tinued to occupy Corinth with a strong body of troops. 

Aristodemus however, who had retired into JEtolia, 
prevailed on the iEtolians to espouse the cause of An- 
tigonus, and, crossing the Corinthian gulf with his 
mercenaries, renewed the war successfully in Elis and 
Achaia : where he was aided by the impression which 
the decree of Antigonus had produced on the towns oc- 
cupied by Cassander’s garrisons. Soon after, Alexander 
was assassinated at Sicyon. But his widow Cratesipolis, 
a woman of royal spirit, who had won the hearts of the 
soldiers by her liberality, kept the troops together, sup- 
pressed a revolt which broke out at Sicyon, and held 
the reins of government with a vigorous hand. Cas- 
sander, it seems, thought her and Polysperchon able to 
uphold his interests in Peloponnesus, and made an ex- 
pedition into iEtolia and Acarnania, where he persuaded 
the Acarnanians, for the purpose of more effectual union 
against their southern neighbours, to concentrate their 
scattered population in three cities, and left Lyciscus, 
with a body of troops to protect them. He then 
marched northward against the lUyrian king Glaucias, 
whom he had ineffectually tempted, by a bribe of 200 
talents, to deliver up the infant Pyrrhus, defeated him 
in battle, and compelled him to enter into a treaty, by 
which he engaged not to molest Cassander’s allies. 
Then, having first reduced and garrisoned Epidatnnus, 
he returned to Macedonia. 

Having secured his dominions by these barriers on 
the western side, he was at leisure to turn his attention 
toward Asia, and it was urgently claimed by the danger 
which now threatened him from that quarter. Anti- 
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gonus, eager to complete the conquest of Phoenicia, and 
to be at liberty for odier enterprises, as soon as he had 
collected a sufficient squadron proceeded to blockade 
the harbours of Tyre. The garrison however held out 
fifteen months, and though at last compelled by famine 
to capitulate obtained honourable terms, being allowed 
to depart with their baggage. While he was occupied 
with the siege, Ptolemy had been endeavouring to 
extend his influence in Cyprus, which after the loss of 
Phoenicia was doubly important to him. In the first 
year of the war (21 6 ), he sent 3000 auxiliaries to sup- 
port his ally Nicocreon, and in the following spring 
fitted out a larger armament, destined partly for the 
same purpose. It consisted of 100 galleys commanded 
by Polyclitus, and 10,000 mercenaries under an Athe- > 
nian leader named Myrmidon ; but the whole was 
placed under the orders of Ptolemy’s brother Menelaus. 

At Cyprus they found Seleucus with his fleet, and 
concerted the plan of the campaign with him. It was 
resolved to send Polyclitus with fifty galleys to Pelo- 
ponnesus, where it was supposed that Alexander and 
Polysperchon were still acting on behalf of Antigonus : 
Myrmidon with his troops to Caria, to the relief of 
•Asander, who was pressed by Ptolemaus ; and that Se- 
leucus and Menelaus should remain with the rest of the 
fleet at Cyprus, to carry on the war against the princes 
who had allied themselves with Antigonus. Two of them 
were forced to submit : Lapithusand Cerynia were taken 
by storm: but Citium made an obstinate resistance. 
Polyclitus sailed to Cenchree, and there hearing of 
Alexander’s alliance with Cassander, and seeing no em- 
ployment for his squadron, set sail for the coast of 
Pamphylia, where he heard that a fleet commanded by 
Theodotus, the admiral of Antigonus, was on its voyage 
from Pa tar a eastward, protected by a body of troops 
under Perilaus, which moved along the shore. Poly- 
clitus laid an ambuscade for the land-force, and either 
killed or captured the whole, and took Perilaus himself 
prisoner. With his squadron, which he had concealed 
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from view behind an adjacent promontory, he at the 
same time attacked the enemy, as they were about to land 
to succour their friends on shore, and took all their ships 
with a great part of the crews, with which he returned 
triumphantly to Cyprus, and then to Egypt, where 
Ptolemy munificently rewarded his exploit. This oc- 
currence led to a negotiation between Ptolemy and An- 
tigonus, who sent to ransom Perilaus, and some of the 
other prisoners, and, it seems, instructed his envoys to 
propose a personal interview with Ptolemy, who was then 
at Pelusium. It took place on the confines of Egypt and 
Syria, but we hear no more of it than that it was broken 
off, because Antigonus would not consent to Ptolemy's 
demands. 

After the reduction of Tyre, Antigonus found him- 
self in possession of a powerful navy, though it feU very 
far short of the numbers he had talked of. With rein- 
forcements from Rhodes and the Hellespont, and some 
which he found in the ports of Tyre, it amounted to 240 
vessels, of various sizes : among which were ninety of 
four banks of oars, ten of five, and as many of ten. The 
increase of dimensions in the ships employed in naval 
warfare, corresponded to the enlarged scale of the con- 
tests carried on in this age, and to the growing attention 
paid to mathematics and to mechanical inventions. He 
reserved a squadron of fifty sail, which he designed to 
send to Peloponnesus. The rest he placed under the 
command of his nephew Dioscorides, and directed him 
to cruise about the coasts and islands where he might 
deem his presence most useful. 

Cassander was aware that the preparations of Anti- 
gonus would before long be directed against himself: 
that as soon at least as he had subdued the resistance 
which was still opposed to him in Asia Minor, he would 
probably make an attack on Macedonia. He therefore, 
on his return from his expedition to Illyria, sent Prepe- 
laus with a body of troops to Caria, to the aid of 
Asander, and required his two governors at Athens, De- 
metrius and Dionysius, to equip a squadron of twenty 
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galleys for the recovery of Lemnos. They obeyed the 
order, and appointed Aristoteles to the command of the 
expedition. Seleucus deemed the object sufficiently im- 
portant to call for his own presence. He joined Aris- 
toteles with his fleet. Y et they could not prevail on the 
Lemnians to abandon the cause of Antigonus, which 
they probably regarded as that of their own independ- 
ence ; they preferred to see their territory ravaged, and 
their town invested. Seleucus then sailed away to Cos, 
leaving Aristoteles to conduct the siege. But Dios- 
corides, hearing of his departure, sailed to Lemnos. The 
superiority of his force must have rendered resistance 
hopeless. Aristoteles himself escaped, but most of the 
ships, with their crews, fell into the enemy’s hands. It 
was late in the autumn before Prepelaus arrived in Ca- 
ria, and united his forces with those of Asander : and 
Ptolemaeus supposing that they would not commence 
operations before the spring, retired into winter-quarters: 
the earlier, it seems, because he had lately lost his 
father, and wished to celebrate his obsequies. They 
sent a division of 8000 foot and 2000 horse under Eu- 
polemus to surprise him. He however was apprised by 
some deserters of the enemy’s approach, collected nearly 
an equal force from the nearest cantonments, fell on the 
camp of Eupolemus at midnight, took him prisoner, and 
forced his troops to surrender themselves. With this 
occurrence the second year of the war ended. 

Antigonus, on the whole, had hitherto been gaining 
ground and strength : for the successes of Ptolemy and 
Cassander were not to be compared in importance with his 
conquests in Syria and Asia Minor : and as his resources 
were almost inexhaustible, he might calculate on the 
continual growth both of his military and naval power. 
But his marine had not yet, it seems, answered his ex- 
pectations. More time was requisite to enable him to 
wrest the command of the sea from Ptolemy. We have 
seen that Dioscorides, though it appears that he had 
with him the bulk of his uncle’s navy, had not ventured 
to attack Seleucus, or to attempt to relieve Lemnos, be- 
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fore he heard that Seleucus had sailed away. Yet his 
numbers cannot have been inferior to the enemy’s : and 
•it must be supposed that his crews wanted the practice 
of the sailors whom Ptolemy had brought from Phoe- 
nicia. At all events Antigonus saw that he was not yet 
in a condition to attack Ptolemy in his own dominions 
with any hope of success. He determined to turn his 
arms in person against Cassander and Lysimachus^ to 
put an end to the war in Caria, and carry it over into 
Europe. When he had become master of Macedonia 
and Greece, it was probable that Ptolemy alone would 
not be able to resist him much longer. 

With these views, it appears, he resolved, at the end 
of 314, to take up his winter quarters in his old pro*- 
vince Phrygia. He left Demetrius in Phoenicia, to 
watch Ptolemy’s movements, with an army of about 
12,000 foot and 5000 horse, and 40 elephants, but 
appointed four experienced officers — Nearchus, Pithon 
the satrap of Babylon, who had recently come down to 
Phoenicia, Andronicus, and Philippus — to aid him with 
their counsels. In his first attempt to cross mount 
Taurus, he lost a number of men, and was forced to re- 
treat through a heavy fall of snow. But having waited 
for more favourable weather, he cleared the defiles and 
took up his quarters for the rest of the winter at Ce- 
laena?. In the spring he sent for his fleet from Phoe- 
nicia, and on its passage it fell in with a Macedonian 
squadron of thirty-six sail, which had perhaps been 
sent to the assistance of Asander, and captured the 
whole. The first operations of the campaign on the 
land were directed against Asander ; but at the same 
time an opportunity seemed to present itself for an 
attack on Lysimachus, who was threatened by a for- 
midable confederacy of the Greek cities in the western 
coast of the Euxine. It was begun by Callatia, which 
had expelled the Macedonian garrison. This example 
was followed by Istria, Odessus, and other adjacent 
towns, and they formed an alliance with several of their 
Thracian and Scythian neighbours. Lysimachus how* 
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ever crossed the Balkan^ recovered Odessus and Istria, 
and, after having defeated an army of Thracians and 
Scythians, who were advancing to the relief of their al- 
lies, laid siege to Callatia. Antigonus sent a fleet under 
Lycon, and a land force commanded by Pausanias, to 
the aid of the besieged, and induced the Odrysian king 
-Seuthes to revolt from Lysimachus, and to occupy the 
passes of the Balkan. Lysimachus however, leaving a 
sufficient force at Callatia, marched rapidly with the 
main body toward the Bosphorus, where Pausanias had 
encamped. He dislodged the Thracians from the de- 
files, and soon after carried a strong position in which 
Pausanias had entrenched himself, killed the general, 
and forced all his troops to surrender. A part of them 
entered into his service. 

After this check, Antigonus resumed his original plan 
for the overthrow of Cassander’s power in Greece. He 
now sent Telesphorus with a squadron of fifty sail and 
a strong land-force to Peloponnesus, with instructions to 
expel all Alexander’s garrisons, and to leave the cities in 
perfect liberty. The Greeks, whatever they may have 
thought as to the motives of this proceeding, seem to 
have been willing to take advantage of it. In a short 
time all the cities of Peloponnesus were free from foreign 
tyranny, except Sicyon and Corinth, where Cratesipolis 
and Polysperchon were strong enough to defy both as- 
sault and intrigue. In the meanwhile Asander was so 
vigorously pressed by Antigonus, that he submitted to a 
treaty, by which he consented to surrender all his troops, 
to restore all the Greek cities of his province to inde- 
pendence, and to accept Caria as a grant from Antigonus. 
He gave his brother as a hostage, but soon after repented 
of his concessions, recovered his brother out of custody, 
and sent to implore aid from Ptolemy and Seleucus. 
Antigonus, indignant at this breach of faith, sent an ar- 
mament, under Medius and Docimus, to dislodge all his 
garrisons from the cities on the coast ; and while they 
reduced Miletus, he himself stormed Tralles, and laid 
siege to Caunus. lasus in the meantime submitted to 
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Ptolemfleus. The whole province, it seems, was nearly 
in his hands, when his attention was diverted from it 
by the movements of Cassander. Before Caunus fell, 
though he had sent for the fleet under Medius to co- ' 
operate in the siege, he received an embassy from the 
-dEtolians and Boeotians. The JEtolians were in great 
distress. Cassander*s general Philippus had been directed 
to invade ^tolia ; but while he was ravaging the country, 
hearing that JEacides had returned to Epirus, had re- 
mounted the throne, and assembled a strong army to 
succour the -®tolians, he advanced to meet him, defeated 
him with great slaughter, and took a number of his prin- 
cipal partisans, whom he sent to Cassander. iEacides 
however collected the wrecks of his army, joined the 
iEtolians, and again gave battle to Philippus, but was 
once more routed, and slain. The JEtolians abandoned 
their unfortified cities, and retired with their families to 
their fastnesses and sent the embassy to Antigonus. The 
Boeotians, who had probably never forgiven Cassander 
for the restoration of Thebes, were encouraged by the 
repeated declarations of Antigonus to hope that they 
might now safely defy his power. Antigonus concluded 
a treaty with both. But we are surprised to hear, that 
very shortly after he proceeded to the Hellespont, and 
had a conference with Cassander on terms of peace. 
Perhaps his motive will be best explained by the paci- 
fication which actually took place a year or two after. 
He could scarcely expect that Cassander would become 
his ally, unless he were allowed to retain possession of 
Greece, which Antigonus had engaged to make free. 
The negotiation must have been a feint, to answer a 
temporary purpose : it was however soon broken off, and 
Cassander determined to secure his hold on Greece by a 
fresh expedition. 

To have returned to Macedonia, collected an armv 
and invaded Greece by land, would perhaps have re- 
quired too much time, or have left Macedonia too weak. 
His immediate object was to make himself master of 
Eubcea, which was especially important to him on ac- 
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count of its vicinity to Thessaly, JBoeotia, and Attica : 
and for this he seems to have thought that the small 
force he had with him at the Hellespont would suffice. 

’ It was with a squadron of no more than thirty galleys 
that he sailed to lay siege to Oreus. Chalcis was al- 
ready occupied by his troops. He commenced his 
operations so vigorously, that the place was on the point 
of falling into his hands, when Telesphorus arrived 
with twenty galleys and a thousand men from Pelo- 
ponnesus, and soon after Medius with a fleet of a 
hundred sail from Asia, Cassander was now assailed 
in his turn. The enemy burnt a part of his ships 
which were blockading the harbour, and all would have 
been lost if they had not been protected by succours 
which arrived from Attica. With these he was still 
able to make head against the enemy. But in the 
course of the summer, Antigonus sent Ptolemseus, with 
5000 foot and 500 horse, and a reinforcement of fifty 
galleys to Medius. They were accompanied by ten 
galleys which the Rhodians had been induced to furnish 
for what they considered as the cause of freedom. Pto- 
lemffius entered the Euripus, it seems, from the south, 
was joined by a body of Boeotian troops, drew away 
the fleet from Oreus, and threatened Chalcis ; so that 
Cassander was forced to raise the siege of Oreus and to 
move toward Chalcis. Antigonus in the meanwhile 
advanced toward the Hellespont, and sent for the fleet 
under Medius, to cross over into Europe and invade 
Macedonia. This danger compelled Cassander to re- 
turn to his dominions. He left his brother Pleistarchus 
in command at Chalcis, and marched back over land 
to Macedonia. On his way he took Oropus by storm, 
engaged Thebes to abandon the Boeotian confederacy, . 
and the Boeotian towns themselves to consent to a 
truce with him. Antigonus however was compelled to 
abandon his projected expedition, because the Byzan- 
tians, whom he had invited to join him, were induced, 
by the representations of Lysimachus, to remain neutral. 
The season too was now so fax advanced, that he thought 
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it prudent to retire into winter-quarters. After Cas- 
sander*s retreat, Ptolemseus took Chalcis, where, to prove 
the sincerity of his uncle’s professions, he left no gar- 
rison, but engaged the Eretrians and Carystians in 
alliance with him, and marched into Attica. The 
Athenians had already opened a secret negotiation with 
Antigonus ; and when the forces of Ptolemseus ap- 
proached the city, expressed their feelings in a manner 
which induced Demetrius the Phalerian to make a truce 
with him, and to send envoys to treat with Antigonus. 
Ptolemseus then marched northward, took the Cadmea, 
and left it in the hands of the Thebans, and then, in 
like manner, liberated the Phocian and Locrian towns 
from the foreign yoke. 

While these events were taking place in Greece, Pto- 
lemy, having suppressed an insurrection in Gyrene, 
made an expedition in person to Cyprus, punished 
Pygmalion, who had been treating with Antigonus, 
with death, made himself master of most of the cities 
which were still wavering, and left Nicocreon as his 
lieutenant in the government of the island. He then 
sailed along the coast of Syria and Cilicia, made in- 
cursions into the interior, took and plundered several of 
the towns in Upper Syria, and lastly, having reduced 
Mallus and ravaged the adjacent country, retired with 
the booty to his ships, and sailed away to Cyprus. 
Demetrius was roused by this intelligence, left Pithon 
in Phoenicia with the elephants and heavy infantry, 
and made a forced march into Cilicia with his cavalry 
and light troops. He came too late to overtake Pto- 
lemy, and lost most of his horses through the rapidity 
of his movements and the lateness of the season (5213). 

In the following spring Ptolemy, encouraged by his 
late success and urged by Seleucus, determined to un- 
dertake the conquest of Coelo-Syria. He advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Gaza, with an army of 18,000 foot 
and 4000 horse, partly Macedonians, partly merce- 
naries, and with, it seems, a far greater number of 
.Egyptian troops, Demetrius quickly collected his forces 
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to meet him. His council advised him not to venture 
a battle^ in his father's absence, against so formidable 
an enemy; but Demetrius, boiling with youthful im- 
patience, disregarded their admonitions and inspired his 
troops with his own ardour. Thus the battle of Gaza 
was fought. His numbers appear to have been very 
inferior to those of the enemy; but, notwithstanding 
the valour he displayed at the head of his cavalry, his 
elephants, on which he had much relied, being en- 
tangled in the spikes of an iron palisade invented by 
Ptolemy for the occasion, became the principal cause of 
his total defeat. His loss amounted to 5000 slain, 
among whom were Pithon and other officers of high 
rank, and 8000 prisoners. Gaza, where he had left his 
baggage, while it opened its gates to his cavalry on his 
retreat, fell into the hands of the pursuing enemy. He 
himself escaped to Azotus, and sent a herald to ask 
permission to bury his dead. The conquerors not only 
granted this request, but restored all the baggage of his 
household and the most distinguished prisoners, without 
ransom: courteously adding, that it was not for the 
sake of these things they had quarrelled with Anti- 
gonus, but because he had refused to share his conquests 
with the allies who had home their part in his wars 
with Perdiccas and Eumenes, and had unjustly de- 
prived Seleucus of his satrapy. Ptolemy proceeded to 
reduce the Phoenician cities, one* after another, while 
Demetrius, having retired to Tripolis, called on his 
father to return with the utmost speed to his aid, and 
^collected his troops from the more distant garrisons. 

Antigonus affected to be little concerned by Ptolemy’s 
victory, won, as he said, over a beardless boy: ere long 
he should have to contend with men : and he soon had 
the pleasure to hear that his son had surprised Ptolemy's 
general Cillas, near Myus in Upper Syria, and had 
taken him prisoner with 7 000 men. Demetrius, not to 
be outdone in generosity, sent Cillas, and several of his 
friends back to Ptolemy without ransom : almost the 
only examples of a chivalrous spirit which gleam through 
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this dark scene of fierce and treacherous warfare: though 
Ptolemy also earned the praise of extraordinary m^na- 
nimity, by his mild treatment of Andronicus, who, as 
governor of Tyre, had grossly insulted him, and after- 
wards fell into his hands. But the victory of Gaza led 
> to another event, which proved in the end fatal to Anti- 
gonus. Seleucus now thought that the time had arrived 
when he might recover his satrapy of Babylon. Ptolemy 
furnished him with no more than 800 foot and 200 
horse for this enterprise : but he relied on his popularity 
at Babylon, and on the omens and prophesies which had 
announced his high fortune. He was ready, it is said, to 
have undertaken it alone. His confidence was brilliantly 
justified by the event. On his march through Mesopo- 
tamia he strengthened his little band with a part of the 
Macedonian colonists at Carrae; and as he entered his 
old satrapy, the natives flocked to him from all quarters. 
The news of the battle of Gaza and of Pithpn’s death, 
no doubt contributed much to his success. The force 
left in Babylon appears to have been small ; and Poly- 
archus, one of the officers of Antigonus, went over to 
him with a thousand men. Those who remained faith- 
ful to Antigonus found resistance hopeless, and took 
refuge in one of the two citadels, where Diphilus the 
commander held out for some time. Seleucus however 
took it by storm, and found in it many of his servants 
and friends who had been confined there after his flight. 
Before however he had time to assemble any great force, 
he heard that Nicanor, the military governor of Media, 
was on his march against him, with an army of 10,000 
foot and 7000 horse, collected from Media and Persis. 
Seleucus, with as much boldness as he showed in tlie out- 
set of his adventure, advanced to meet him with no more 
than 3000 foot and 400 horse. He trusted, it seems, 
partly to stratagem, and partly to the inclination of 
Nicanor s troops in his favour. In fact, having crossed 
the Tigris, and kept his little army concealed from view 
while the enemy approached, he surprised Nicanor's 
camp in the night ; and when Evagrus, the satrap of 
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Persis, had fallen in the tumult that ensued^ the Per- 
sian troops, and a great number of the rest — partly it 
is said through fear, and partly through the offence which 
Antigonus had given them — passed over to his side. 
Nicanor, fearing lest he himself should be delivered up 
to Seleucus, fled with a few companions across the desert. 
That after this victory, Seleucus soon made himself mas- 
ter of Media, Susiana, and some adjacent provinces, 
which probably comprehended Persis, seems easy enough 
to understand; especially when we remember that the 
Persians had been deeply offended by Antigonus, and that 
Seleucus had been satrap of Susiana a sufficient time to 
endear himself to some of the inhabitants, and to ren- 
der his winning character generally known. 

Soon after he had received the news of his son’s vic- 
tory at Myus, Antigonus moved to join him in Syria. 
Ptolemy deliberated whether he should remain and risk 
a battle, or retire into Egypt. His council decided for 
the safer course. He carried away all the treasure he 
could find, and on his retreat dismantled Ace (Acre), 
Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza. Thus without a blow 
Antigonus was again in possession of Syria: but under 
circumstances how altered from those in which he had 
left it ! He was then master of the East ; now it was 
doubtful whether his authority was acknowledged in a 
single province beyond the Euphrates. It was however 
some time after his return to Syria before he was in- 
formed of this change in the posture of his affairs. 
While he might perhaps have prevented it, he was em- 
ploying his forces in an expedition against the Arabians 
of Petra. His object was probably to strike a blow at 
the commerce of Egypt, which received the spices of 
' Arabia through the tribe which he attacked. ^ But his 
design, whatever it may have been, was foiled by the 
patient valour of the children of the Desert. Demetrius, 
who conducted the expedition, was obliged to make an 
inglorious retreat, and precious time was irredeemably 
lost. Soon after his return letters arrived from Nicanor, 
* See HuUmann, Handels^geschicbte der Griechen, p. 2SS. ' ' 
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and some of the other governors of the eastern provinces, 
announcing the events which had occurred there. The 
accounts they gave of the rapid progress of Seleucus 
must have surprised and perplexed Antigonus. It was 
probably with a twofold motive, to ascertain the real 
state of affairs, and to make a display of strength which 
might serve to keep up his reputation in the West, that 
early in 311 he sent Demetrius with an army of nearly 
20,000 men to recover Babylon: but with instructions 
to return as soon as he should have reduced the province 
to obedience. Patrocles, who had been left by Seleucus 
governor of Babylon, with a very small force, was obliged 
to quit the capital on his approach. Demetrius however 
found both the citadels prepared to sustain a siege. He 
very shortly took one of them ; but the other held out 
until he thought it necessary to return to Syria. He left 
Archelaus with 6000 men to prosecute the siege, and to 
maintain his father’s authority in the province : but the 
license which he gave to his troops to enrich themselves 
with the spoil of the country, while it strengthened the 
interest of Seleucus, showed that he himself considered 
his possession as very uncertain. 

While these important events were taking place in 
the East, the state of Greece remained unchanged. The 
only occurrence we find recorded in the interval is that 
Telesphorus, jealous of the superior rank and authority 
of PtolemsBus, renounced the service of Antigonus. 
With sonaewhat capricious honesty he sent back the 
squadron with which he had been entrusted, but kept 
all the troops he could persuade to share his fortunes, 
and commenced a predatory warfare on his own account. 
Before his treason was known he made himself master 
of Elis in the name of Antigonus, and fortified the cita- 
del and garrisoned the port, Cyllene. He next pro- 
ceeded to Olympia, plundered the temple, and levied 
fresh mercenaries. He had thus laid the foundation of 
a little principality. But Ptolemseus, as soon as he 
heard of his proceedings, marched into Peloponnesus, 
took and rased the new fortress at Elis — where it seems 
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he found the spoil of Olympia which he restored to the 
temple — and recovered Cyllene. Here again he ad- 
hered to the principles which his uncle professed, and 
replaced the Eleans in the unrestricted enjoyment of 
their city, port, and territory. 

Cassander had not been able to make any fresh at- 
tempt to regain the footing he had lost in Greece. He 
had been occupied by a war, in Epirus, occasioned by 
the accession of Alcetas to the throne, and by an expe- 
dition against ApoUonia, which, with the aid of the 
Corcyraeans, had expelled his garrison, and formed an 
alliance with the Illyrian king Glaucias. Epidam- 
nus had also revolted ; and the Apolloniates had col- 
lected an army with which they ventured to give him 
battle when he appeared before their walls. They 
gained the day, though, it seems, not any very decided 
advantage : but it was sufficient, with the lateness of 
the season, to induce Cassander to return to Macedonia. 
After his departure Leucas also called in aid from 
Corey ra, and freed herself from his garrison. 

The state of affairs in 311 was such as might natu- 
rally incline the belligerents toward a cessation of hos- 
tilities. The principal of them had suffered checks and 
losses which rendered their prospects more than ever 
doubtful. It seems however to have been Cassander 
who made the first overtures of peace : and perhaps he 
now accepted the terms which he had rejected in the 
negotiation at the Hellespont ; at least the conditions of 
the treaty were most unfavourable to him, and such as 
he could not have meant to fulfil. But after his re- 
verses on the coast of the Adriatic, he might wish to 
gain time for fresh preparations, and to strengthen Ma- 
cedonia before he resumed the struggle for Greece. The 
motives of Antigonus appear clearly enough from the 
treaty itself. It was agreed that Cassander should re- 
tain his authority in Europe, with the title of Strategus, 
until the young king Alexander came of age. Lysima- 
chus was confirmed in the possession of Thrace, Pto- 
• lemy in that of Egypt and the adjacent regions east- 
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ward and westward. The government of all Asia was 
assigned to Antigonus, and the Greeks were declared 
independent. The great concession made to Antigonus, 
at a time when so large a part of Asia had actually 
slipped from his grasp, and the omission of the name 
of Seleucus, have been thought to cast suspicion on the 
report which Diodorus gives of the treaty. But we do 
not know in what sense the authority of Antigonus in 
Asia was acknowledged by the other parties ; and they 
may have been the more willing to enlarge his title, the 
more they were led by the conquests of Seleucus to 
hope^that he would never be able to enforce it. That 
Seleucus was not mentioned, seems to show that as An- 
tigonus was probably unwilling to recognise any of his 
pretensions, so his allies might not like to limit them. 
It was perhaps chiefly the prospect of the aid which 
might in the course of some time be expected from 
him, that induced Ptolemy and Lysimachus to enter 
into the treaty. With Antigonus the principal motive 
may have been the article relating to Greece. If he 
could have prevailed on the other parties to execute it, 
and to withdraw their garrisons from Athens, Corinth, 
Sicyon, and whatever other towns they still held, he 
would have acquired a great increase of reputation, and 
would have been able to resume the war against Cas- 
sander with a considerable advantage. 

Whether the views of the contracting parties were 
such or not, the treaty was concluded widiout any sin- 
cere intention on any side to execute it, and with dis- 
positions which rendered it certain that the peace 
would be of no long duration. 
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PROM THE PEACE OP 311 TO THE BATTLE OP IPSUS. 

The treaty of 311 was almost immediately followed by 
a tragical event, which may be considered as the natural 
consequence of one of its conditions. From the begin- 
ning of the war the young king Alexander and his 
mother had been kept in close custody at Amphipolis, 
without the attendance befitting their rank. Cassander 
by this treatment had given sufficient evidence of his 
ultimate intentions with regard to them. He probably 
only waited until the Macedonians should have been 
reconciled to the spectacle of their degradation, and 
have forgotten them, to rid himself of them for ever. 
The declaration however, which Antigonus made in 
their favour on his return from the East, may have 
revived the hopes of those who were still attached to 
the royal house : and the treaty, which solemnly recog- 
nised Alexander’s title to the crown, must have excited 
still more sanguine expectations. The young prince 
was now about sixteen, the age at which his father had 
been entrusted with the government of the state, and 
the command of armies. His partisans openly ex- 
^ pressed their wish to see him immediately released from 
confinement, and placed on the throne. That they 
were instigated to this injudicious display of their 
loyalty, which without any benefit to its object could 
not but alarm Cassander, and put him on his guard, 
by any secret machinations of Antigonus, seems a very 
needless conjecture ^ : Antigonus might safely anticipate 
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that the terms of the treaty would produce this effect, 
and he was probably able to divine its remoter conse- 
quences. Cassander hesitated no longer. He ordered 
Glaucias, with all possible secrecy, to murder Roxana 
and her son, and to conceal their bodies. The deed 
however could not remain long unknown. That it 
gave the highest pleasure to Cassander’s rivals, who saw 
him loaded with all the infamy, while they reaped the 
fruits of his crime, might have been easily supposed, 
even if Diodorus had not expressly asserted it. ^ It is 
only remarkable that none of them appear to have made 
any show of regret, or indignation, much less were in- 
duced to dissolve the treaty, and take up arms against 
the murderer. 

The occasion which led to the renewal of hostilities 
was of a very different kind. It was connected with a 
breach which took place between Antigonus and his 
nephew Ptolemaeus. What grounds of complaint 
Ptolemffius had agains this uncle has not been recorded ; 
but it seems more probable that he had been disap- 
pointed in his private views, than that he took so deep an 
interest in the independence of the Greeks as to quarrel 
with Antigonus on their account.- Had that been the 
case, he would hardly have connected himself with Cas- 
sander, whose alliance he sought at the same time that 
he revolted from his uncle. He had it in his power 
to do great injury to Antigonus ; for Phoenix, whom 
he had left in command at the Hellespont, was his 
devoted friend, and Ptolemseus now sent a body of 
troops to reinforce him, and exhorted him to keep pos- 
session of the fortresses and cities of the Hellespontine 
satrapy, and to pay no regard to the orders of Anti- 
gonus. The rivals of Antigonus could not view this 
event with indifference ; and Ptolemy considered it as 
a favourable opportunity for an attempt to deprive him 
of the cities on the coast of Asia, and of the islands. 


* xix. 105. Yet it seems to be going rather too far to assert, as Schlosser 
does (i. S. p. 420.), that the murder was a secret article of the treaty. 

3 As Schlosser assumes, i. 3. p. 422. 
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which were subject to him^ and thus at once to weaken 
his maritime power^ and to shut him out from Macedonia 
and Greece. The treaty afforded a fair pretext : it had 
declared that the Greek cities were to be restored to in- 
dependence : yet a year had elapsed — it was now 310 — 
and still Antigonus had not withdrawn any of his gar- 
risons from the towns on the coast of Asia, or from the 
islands. Antigonus perhaps had scarcely thought of 
any others but those of Proper Greece. Ptolemy how- 
ever' now sent a squadron under Leonidas to the western 
coast of Cilicia, to dislodge the garrisons of Antigonus 
from the maritime towns, and at the same time, by 
means of his envoys, endeavoured to unite those which 
lay in the territories of Cassander and Lysimachus in 
the cause of freedom. Antigonus sent his younger son 
Philippus against Phoenix, and Demetrius to Cilicia, 
where he defeated Ptolemy's commanders, and recovered 
the places which had fallen into their hands. 

The revolt of Ptolemseus and Phoenix, and Ptolemy's 
enterprise, would probably be sufficient to explain why 
Antigonus made no attempt to arrest the progress of 
Seleucus in the East, even if this had been one of the 
purposes for which he concluded the treaty. That he 
should have so far relied on it, as immediately to set 
out on an expedition against Seleucus, as has been con- 
jectured is in itself highly improbable : — even if it 
were possible that Diodorus should have passed over 
such an event in total silence, the murder of Alexander 
must have warned him, that the peace was not likely to 
last long, and that he was in more danger than ever . 
from Cassander. But it was apparently toward Mace- 
donia that his attention was incessantly directed ; and 
Alexander’s death seems to have suggested a project, 
by which he hoped to overthrow Cassander, and for 
which he had perhaps begun to make preparations soon 


' Droysen (i. p. S99.)» who finds a confirmation of his conjecture in 
Arrian, Ind. 43. and Polysn. iv. 9. 1. But in the first of these passages 
Antigonus is not named, and the second may, perhaps, as will hereafter be 
shown, be referred to a different epoch. 
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after he heard of that event. The young prince Her- 
cules was still living at Pergamus with his mother 
Barsine. During the lives of Arridaeus Philip, and 
Alexander iEgus, he had no pretensions to the throne 
that could render him an object of jealousy or notice. 
But he might now be considered as the rightful heir : 
he had claims, at least, which in. the eyes of all loyal 
Macedonians must have appeared incomparably stronger 
than those of Cassander, and he might therefore be set 
up against him with the fairest prospect of success. 
This engine however was in the hands of Antigonus, 
and could scarcely have been employed by any one 
without his concurrence. Yet it is not Antigonus, but 
Polysperchon, hitherto Cassander ’s ally, who appears as 
the maintainer of the rights of Hercules. Polysper- 
chon, we are informed, sent for him from Pergamus, 
and exerted his interest in Macedonia and .^tolia in his 
behalf so successfully, that he collected an army of 
20,000 foot and 1000 horse. Even if the plan had 
been his own, he would probably have communicated it 
to Antigonus ; and he was perhaps no more than his 
secret agent. This supposition is a little confirmed by 
the facility with which Polysperchon abandoned his 
enterprise. He had advanced with the prince to the 
town of Trampya, in the district of Stymphaea, on the 
south-west border of Macedonia, where his own patri- 
mony lay 1, when Cassander met him. The two armies 
were encamped not far from each other ; and Cassan- 
der, alarmed at the indications of popular feeling he 
^perceived, which led him to fear that he should be 
deserted by his own troops, made secret overtures to 
Polysperchon; representing to him that, if he suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise, he would sink into a private 
station as the yoimg king's servant : and offering, if he 
would change sides, not only to restore all his private 
possessions in Macedonia, but to share his own autho- 
rity with him, and to send him with an army to take 


^ Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 802. 
Y 
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the government of Peloponnesus. Polysperchon, whose 
conduct toward Phocion proved that he was a stranger 
to every feeling of honour, having calculated the profit 
of his treachery, consented to sacrifice his ward, and 
caused him to be either poisoned^ or strangled 2 at a 
banquet. Cassander, it seems, rewarded him with a 
hundred talents, as an earnest of future favours, and 
furnished him with a small body of troops for the 
recovery of Peloponnesus: but he was not able to 
penetrate through Boeotia, and was forced to winter in 
Locris. We have the satisfaction to know that he 
never enjoyed any of the great rewards which had been 
promised for his crime. His baseness almost reconciles 
us with Cassander’s energy, ruthless and reckless as it 
was. We have indeed no reason to think Cassander a 
worse man than any of his rivals : and his most atro- 
cious deeds admit of more palliation from the impulse 
of ambition and revenge, than they could have pleaded 
for some of theirs. When we find Seleucus and Pto- 
lemy distinguished for their mildness and humanity, it 
must not be supposed that they, any more than Cassan- 
der, would have scrupled to commit ^any crime which 
their interest might seem to require. ' Of this, in Pto- 
lemy ’s case, we have a proof in the transactions of the 
same year. About the same time that Polysperchon 
was marching against Cassander, he made an expe- 
dition to the coast of Lycia, to prosecute his efforts in 
the cause of Grecian independence. As he moved 
westward with his fleet, he took several towns, and at 
Cos sent for Ptolemaus, who was still at Chalcis, to^ 
join him, and at first received him very graciously : 
but as he endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the 
principal Egyptian officers by his conversation and 
presents, he soon roused the suspicions of his new ally, 
who, dreading his enterprising spirit, arrested and put 
him to death, and incorporated his troops with -his own 
forces. With like vigour, having heard that Nicocles 

1 According to Tzetzes, and Pausanias, ix. 7. 2. , 

2 Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 4, 
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was engaged in a private correspondence with Anti- 
gonus^ he ordered him and his brothers to be put to 
death without further inquiry. A tragic scene ensued. 
After the death of Nicocles^ his wife^ Axiothea^ killed 
her daughters^ and then herself^ having first persuaded 
her sisters-in-law to follow her example ; and his bro- 
thers finally set fire to the palace^ and died by their 
own hands. 

Demetrius had been sent by his father to check Pto- 
lemj's progress^ and compelled him to raise the siege of 
Halicarnassus^ when it was on the point of falling into 
his hands. Yet we find Ptolemy in 308 again on the 
coast of Caria^ at Myndus ; and thence he sailed^ with- 
out any opposition^ to the Isthmus of Corinth. On 
his passive he forced the troops of Antigonus to evacuate 
the isle of Andros, and soon after his arrival induced 
Cratesipolis, we know not by what motives, to deliver 
up Corinth and Sicyon to him. It was only by a strata- 
gem, practised on her own troops, that she was able to 
effect her purpose. They were ready to defend the 
Acrocorinthus, and perhaps would have refused to sur- 
render it : but she pretended to send for reinforcements 
from Sicyon, and introduced Ptolemy’s troops as the 
succours she expected. She herself retired to Patrae; 
Ptolemy, it seems, now hoped to unite the Peloponne- 
sians in a voluntary alliance with himself ; and prevailed 
on them to agree to a supply of provisions and money 
for the support of his troops. But the engagement was 
foreign to their habits ; and perhaps they began to doubt 
whether they were not about to expend their resources 
less for their own defence, than to fix them under the 
rule of a stranger ; and when the time came, they shrank 
from the fulfilment of their contract. Ptolemy saw, 
that he could not rely on their goodwill, and entered 
into a new alliance with Cassander, on the condition that 
each should retain the places he possessed. He left 
garrisons in Corinth and Sicyon, and sailed back to 
Egypt. At the same time he was engaged in an intrigue, 
which indicated other designs, threatening not only to 
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Antigonus, but to Cassander. He had been negotiating 
for an union with Cleopatra, whose alliance, as she was 
almost the last surviving branch of the royal house, 
would have given him as good a title as any one now 
could claim, to the throne of Macedonia. She was pro- 
bably weary of her long confinement at Sardis, and ac- 
cepted the offer of his hand as her sole remaining chance 
of liberty and power. She made no secret of her de- 
signs, but openly set out from Sardis to embark for 
Egypt. Antigonus was apprised of her movements, 
and ordered his governor of Sardis to arrest her. Soon 
after fresh instructions arrived, in compliance with 
which the governor caused her to be assassinated by 
some of her women. Antigonus, to veil his own share 
in the infamous transaction, punished the wretched 
creatures with death, and honoured the remains of his 
unhappy victim with a royal funeral. We may judge 
of the sincerity of the indignation he had expressed at 
Cassander’s proceedings. Yet Antigonus was confessedly 
one of the better and more noble-minded of Alex- 
ander’s successors. 

He now thought it time to make a more vigorous 
attempt to wrest Greece out of the hands of Ptolemy 
and Cassander, and thus to open another easier road 
into Macedonia. Demetrius was eager to undertake 
the enterprise. He was a youth of ardent spirit, 
of lively imagination, of inordinate passions ; divided, 
throughout his life, between ambition and the love of 
pleasure, alike insatiable and ungovernable in each : 
the Alcibiades of his age. In the midst of his public 
and private occupations, he found leisure for severer 
studies, and, if he had not been a statesman and a sol- 
dier, he might have been renowned as the most expert 
mechanician of his time. He delighted in the invention 
of extraordinary engines, which exhibited ‘at once the 
grandeur of his conceptions, and the ingenuity and skill 
with which he could carry them into effect. He was 
captivated by the thought of becoming the benefactor 
and patron, rather than the master, of Greece. Athens 
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especially attracted him by its name, and by the cha- 
racter of the people, in so many points congenial with 
his own. He aspired to the glory of accomplishing 
their deliverance, of winning their affection, of ruling 
over them with their free consent. Early in the sum- 
mer of 307 he set sail from Ephesus with an armament 
of 250 sail, a great store of ammunition, and a treasure 
of 5000 talents, and steered direct for Athens. 

It was now more than ten years that Athens had re- 
mained under the government of Demetrius the Phale- 
rian, who, under the modest title of Guardian, with the 
Macedonian garrison, and the fear of Cassander to sup- 
port him, in fact exercised unlimited authority. The 
accounts which remain of his administration would be 
perplexing from the appearance of contradiction they 
present, if the length of the period during which his 
rule lasted did not enable us to reconcile them. Deme- 
trius was of very low, if not of servile origin * : yet he 
was liberally educated, was a hearer of Aristotle's 
scholar, Theophrastus, and diligently cultivated rhetoric, 
criticism, historical learning, and political philosophy. 
He was an agreeable speaker, an elegant and voluminous 
writer. It was perhaps by his literary pursuits, that 
he first recommended himself to the patronage of Cas-^ 
Sander, who was so warm a lover of Homer, that he 
copied out the Iliad and Odyssey with his own hand, and 
could repeat almost every verse : and one of the mea- 
sures of Demetrius was to revive the public recitation 
of the Homeric poems in a new form.^ For some time 
after his elevation to power, he appears to have wielded 
it moderately and wisely. It seems as if he aspired to 
emulate Solon and Pisistratus. He introduced indeed 
no fundamental changes into the constitution, but pre- 
served its forms, while he enacted many laws, of which 
Cicero and other impartial judges speak with great ap- 
probation. He adorned the city with useful, if not 

» ^lian, V. H. xii. 43. 

2 Athenaeus, xiv. 12. See Bode, Geschichte der Hellenischeii Dichtkunst 
i. p. 272. 
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magnificent buildings ^ : he raised the public revenue to 
the same amount (1200 talents) as it had reached dur- 
ing the administration of Lycurgus. A very surprising 
proof of the general prosperity which Athens enjoyed 
under his sway is afforded by a census which he took 
of the population^ probably in the year of his archonship 
309, from which it appeared that Attica contained 
21,000 freemen, 10,000 resident aliens, and the prodi- 
gious number of 400,000 slaves. The 21,000 must have 
included all the citizens who were debarred from'* the 
exercise of their franchise by the want of the requisite 
qualification : their proportion to the rest is not stated : 
but, since 1 2,000 were excluded by Antipater’s regula- 
tion, the number of slaves possessed by the remaining 
9000 citizens, and by the aliens, must have been enor- 
mous : not much less, it would seem, than twenty to 
each. It is remarkable that sumptuary laws were among 
the acts of Demetrius, which we find mentioned. He 
limited the number of guests at feasts and, to check 
the excessive magnificence which was displayed by the 
wealthy at funerals, ordered them to be celebrated be- 
fore daylight. He himself appears to have retained 
the early simplicity of his habits, and the philosophical 
frugality of his meals, even after he had risen to his 
high station : but probably not for any long time. 

A very different picture is drawn of the man and 
his administration by other hands'*, but apparently with 
equal fidelity. The time came when he began to devote 


1 Kati ir^dtfi'hets xct) xctreterxivous •r^t xikn. Diog. Laert. in Demetr. 

We are informed indeed by Cicero de Off. ii. 15. that Demetrius censured 
Pericles, for having laid out so large a sum on the Propylaea. But Schlosser, 
il. L p. IIB., and Droysen, who subscribes to his opinion, have pressed this 
passage too much : it is not clear that Demetrius condemned temples, por- 
ticoes, and theatres, or in general every kind of expenditure, which was 
not to produce some immediate profit That he was averse to theatrical 
exhibitions, Cicero does not in the remotest degree hint ; and his institu- 
tion of the Homeric recitations in a dramatic form need not be imputed 
to parsimony. His patronage of Menander also bears on this question. ■ 

2 Which was acknowledged even by his enemy Demochares. Polybius, 

3 To thirty. Athenseus, vi. 45. Officers called yweuxoyfjLci had power to 
enter houses and count the guests ; and the^ members of the Areopagus 
were associated with them in this grave function. 

* Duris in Athensus, xii. 60. 
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but a small part of the public revenue, which all passed 
through his hands, to public purposes, and squandered 
the rest in extravagant luxury. In the costliness of 
his ordinary banquets he surpassed the Macedonian 
grandees: in their exquisite elegance the effeminate 
princes of Cyprus and Phoenicia. It was remarked 
that even the floors of his rooms were adorned by 
skilful artists : that his guests were Sprinkled with 
precious ointments, that the superfluity of his table 
enabled his cook — the most celebrated of his day — 
to purchase three large houses. He betrayed a ridicu- 
lous vanity by the attention which he paid to his personal 
appearance. The disciple of Theophrastus was not 
ashamed to colour his hair, to paint his cheeks, to wear 
an artiflcial smile. And unhappily this weakness was 
connected with sensual passions, which he indulged 
without reserve, at the expense not only of bis own 
dignity but of the peace and honour of his subjects. 
He became, not only in the political, but in the moral 
sense, tyrant of Athens. 

It is not difficult to account for the change. It was 
the natural effect of the sudden acquisition of power 
and wealth on a man of undecided character, who had 
probably fancied himself a philosopher while he seemed 
destined to a humble station, but found his desires 
swell with the growth of his fortune. There was 
however another cause which contributed to stifle his 
better dispositions, and to make him more and more 
indifferent to the esteem of the wise and good. The 
forbearance and discretion which he showed at the 
outset probably won the hearts of the Athenians, not- 
withstanding the prejudice they may have felt against 
him as Cassander’s creature. They repaid him with 
extravagant tokens of admiration and gratitude. Ho- 
nours of all kinds had become so common, that only 
very gross exaggeration could render them signiflcant. 
Some parasite of the assembly desired a new distinction 
for the benefactor of Athens : he proposed to erect as 
many statues in honour of him as there were days in 
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the year: and in less than 300 days, 360 bronze 
statues, mostly equestrian, or representing him in a 
chariot, attested the popular enthusiasm. That it soon 
cooled, and in time was followed by opposite sentiments, 
may easily be conceived: as easily, that while this 
change was taking place, the voice of flattery grew 
louder than ever, and that his vanity and vices were 
humoured with more studied obsequiousness. So in 
the year when he filled the office of archon — the 
ninth of his government — as he headed the Diony- 
siac procession, the poet who furnished the hymn of the 
chorus, celebrated his illustrious birth, and the dazzling 
radiance of his aspect. When this kind of intoxication 
was added to that of pleasure, it is no wonder that he 
forgot himself more and more, and wallowed in the 
foulest depths of sensuality. Yet in one very impor- 
tant point he continued to the last to deserve praise : 
his administration appears to have been quite free from 
the stain of cruelty : he continued, it seems, to exercise 
his authority 'mildly, even after he had become conscious 
that the people were weary of it.^ We have already 
seen that they eagerly listened to the promises of An- 
tigonus, entered into a secret correspondence with him, 
and when they were encouraged by the presence of his 
general Ptolemseus did not conceal their wish for his 
alliance, and forced the Phalerian, at least seemingly, 
.to yield to it. 

They were therefore quite ready to receive the son of 
Antigonus with the heartiest welcome : though his ap- 
pearance was so little expected, that a squadron of 
twenty gallies, which he sent forward in advance of the 
main fleet in the direction of Salamis, was taken for one 
of Ptolemy's, and he found the harbours all open.2 He 
entered Piraeus, and when he was within hearing of the 
multitude that lined the shore, ordered the trumpet to 
sound a signal for silence and attention. The herald 

-> The fable (Phaedrua, v. i.) is alleged by Grauert and Droysen as a 
proof of the contrary ; but surely need not be construed so strictly ; 
and Cassander*8 hatred of the Athenians, mentioned by Pausanias, L 25. 7., 
apnears to have been provoked by their expulsion of his governor. 

5 Polysenus, iv. 7. 6. 
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then proclaimed^ that his father had sent him to liberate 
Athens^ to expel the foreign garrison, and to restore the 
laws and ancient constitution. It may easily be ima- 
gined that this announcement was heard with the live- 
liest pleasure by the great mass of the Athenian spec- 
tators. The accounts of Diodorus and Plutarch seem 
hardly to be reconciled with each other as to the oppe- 
sition which he had to encounter. According to 
Diodorus, the Phalerian made an attempt to defend 
Piraeus, but was soon obliged to retire into the upper 
city. Plutarch says that his troops received his rival's 
proclamation with shouts of applause, lowered their 
shields, and invited him to land : and that the Phalerian 
forthwith sent envoys to treat with the conqueror. It 
is certain that he soon became anxious only for his own 
safety, surrendered the city, and departed under an 
escort of his rival's troops to Thebes, which he himself, 
chose as the place of his retreat. This was the end of 
his political career. He afterwards found shelter, pa- 
tronage, and useful occupation at Alexandria, under the 
first Ptolemy, whom he did not long survive. 

At Athens after his departure he was formally im- 
peached and condemned to death. The sentence was 
executed on the 360 statues, which were destroyed with 
every mark of ignominy. Yet one was preserved in 
the Acropolis at the request of Demetrius^, who did not 
share the popular resentment against his namesake. In 
imitation of the proceedings which followed the expul- 
sion of the Thirty Tyrants, the period of the late tyranny 
was designated as the Anomia (lawlessness). The 
reaction made itself felt in a very wide circle of the 
Phalerian's political friends. Even the comic poet 
Menander was involved in great danger by his patron- 
age, and was only delivered through the intercession of 
Telesphorus, the nephew of Antigonus. It also ex- 
tended to a class of persons who might have been sup- 
posed still more secure from the effects of a political 
revolution. A law was passed — proposed by one So- 

1 Diog. Laert. Demetr. Phal. 
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phocles, son of Amphicleides — forbidding any philoso- 
pher, under pain of death, to open a school at Athens 
without the permission of the senate and people.* There 
can be little doubt that this measure was aimed chiefly 
at Theophrastus, the master of Demetrius, who had 
distinguished him with extraordinary marks of favour. 
The influence of Theophrastus, whose disciples are 
said to have amounted to the number of 2000 at one 
time, was not contemptible ; and it is probable that the 
philosophers, who were mostly foreigners, were gene- 
rally regarded — notwithstanding the noble example of 
Xenocrates — as devoted to the Macedonian ascendancy. 
It must have been on this ground that Demochares, 
who in these evil times showed himself not unworthy of 
his illustrious uncle, lent his support to the measure. 
The immediate effect was that all the philosophers 
quitted Athens. Their absence was no doubt felt as a 
privation, and a loss. It was like the suppression of an 
university. In the course of a year Sophocles was im- 
peached as the author of an illegal proposition, and 
though defended by Demochares, was convicted, and 
sentenced to a penalty of five talents. The law was 
consequently repealed, and the philosophers returned. 

Dionysius was not so easily induced to surrender 
Munychia as the Phalerian had been to abandon Athens. 
He sustained a siege of some days ; but the place was 
at length stormed, his troops laid down their arms, and 
he himself was taken prisoner. If we believe Plutarch, 
Demetrius refused to enter Athens until it should have 
been completely restored to liberty by the fall of Muny- 
chia, and during the interval occupied by the siege, 
made himself master of Megara, which, it seems, was 
only saved from plunder by the intercession of the Athe- 
nians. Possibly he may have invested Megara, and 
then have returned to reduce Munychia. He dis- 
mantled its fortifications, and then went up to the city, 
and presented himself before the assembled people. He 
announced to them, that henceforth their ancient con- 

* Diog. Theophrastus. Athenaeus, xiii. 92. 
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stitution was restored : and in his father’s name pro- 
mised them a present of 150,000 bushels of coYn, and of 
timber for 100 galleys. We cannot wonder at the 
transports with which his address was received : espe- 
cially as in the champion of freedom, the mighty chief, 
who had come with so formidable an armament to exe- 
cute his generous purpose, they beheld a young hero of 
noble person, of princely carriage, and a countenance, 
in which grace, dignity, and spirit, were blended with a 
peculiar charm, which no painter of the age was able to 
pourtray. Unhappily the gratitude and admiration of 
the people found sordid and mischievous interpreters, 
who vied with each other in new devices of abject and 
fulsome flattery, which degraded those who oflfered it, 
and threw ridicule on its object. It was little that De- 
metrius and his father were now saluted with the title 
of kings, which, though they had never claimed it, so 
properly belonged to them : that two new tribes, the 
Demetrias and the Ahtigonias, were added to the ten 
which derived their names from the old Attic heroes ; 
and that the council was correspondingly enlarged to the 
number of 600 : that the name of the month Muny- 
chion was altered to Demetrion, one of the days called 
Demetrias ; and — as it was known that the young 
prince loved to trace a resemblance between his own 
person and character and those of the voluptuous con- 
queror Dionysus — the name of the Demetria substituted 
for that of the Dionysia. It was not much that the 
divine honours which Alexander had so rudely exacted, 
were now freely conferred on Demetrius and Antigonus. 
It was something more that they were consecrated under 
the title of 'the Saviour gods : that it was decreed, a 
priest should be appointed every year to minister at their 
altars, with a solemn procession, sacrifice, and games, 
and that his name should be inserted in all state-records, 
and private contracts to mark the date, instead of the 
archon’s : that their images should be woven in the 
peplus borne in the Panathenaic procession, together with 
those of the tutelary deities : that the spot where De- 
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metrius had first alighted from his chariot, when he 
entered the city, should be hallowed by an altar dedi- 
cated — with an epithet, before appropriated to the chief 
of the gods as Lord of the Thunderbolt — to the De- 
scending Demetrius. Stratocles, who on this occasion 
tasked his ingenuity to exhibit the utmost extent of ser- 
vile impudence, added the proposal, that all ambassa- 
dors sent to Demetrius and Antigonus should bear the 
same sacred title which had hitherto been given to the 
envoys who conducted the public sacrifices to the Olym- 
pic and Pythian games. This indeed was an honour 
which had already been bestowed on Alexander, and 
Stratocles was obliged to yield the palm of baseness to 
another orator, who moved that Demetrius, as often as 
he visited Athens, should be entertained with the sacred 
pomp ordained for the reception of Dionysus and De- 
meter, and that a reward should be assigned to the per- 
son who should celebrate the festival with the greatest 
magnificence. Still the inventive genius of the time- 
serving parasites did not flag, and afterwards suggested 
still deeper strains of adulation. 

It could not be expected that any opposition should 
be offered to such proposals ; nor need it be doubted 
that they were at first carried with a certain degree of 
sincere enthusiasm. They were not the less pernicious 
in their effect on the character of the people and of 
Demetrius, and on the cause of freedom, which they 
brought into contempt. Demetrius however responded 
to them by fresh marks of honour and favour, and 
adhered to ^the principle which he professed at the be- 
ginning of his enterprise. He listened to the mediation 
of the Athenians — one which reflects some honour 
on their generosity — in behalf of Megara, protected it 
from the violence of his soldiers when they were about 
to plunder it, and left it without a garrison. From 
Megara he set out, accompanied only by a few light 
troops on an expedition, which may be cs^ed romantic 
after the Greek fashion, to pay a visit to Cratesipolis, 
attracted by the fame of her beauty. He ordered a tent 
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to be pitched for the interview which, it seems, she had 
granted, at a distance from his camp ; but was surprised 
by a detachment from Ptolemy's garrison at Sicyon or 
Corinth, and narrowly escaped. After his return to 
Athens, to the great delight of the Athenians, he so- 
lemnised his marriage with Eurydice, a descendant of 
Miltiades, and the widow of Ophelias, one of Ptolemy's 
officers who had fallen the year before in Africa. No- 
thing seems to have occurred to alienate the affections 
of the people from him while he remained at Athens : 
but in the course of a few months he was called away 
from this scene of cheap and doubtful glory to a new 
field of harder contests by orders 'from his father. 

Antigonus had in the meanwhile been engaged in a 
peaceful attempt to perpetuate his name, by the founda- 
tion of a new city on the Orontes, which he called Anti- 
gonia. Here he received the Athenian envoys, who came 
to lay the honours which had been decreed to him at his 
feet, and to solicit the fulfilment of the promises made by 
his son as to the corn and timber. He granted all their 
requests, and added a still more acceptable present, the 
isle of Imbros, the ancient possession of the common- 
wealth. But it seems that he was now alarmed by 
intelligence of Ptolemy's naval preparations, and by the 
firm hold which he had gained on Cyprus, and deter- 
mined to make an effort to wrest the island from him. 
He therefore ordered Demetrius to arrange the affairs of 
Greece as well as he could in a congress, and then to 
sail away with all speed to the conquest of Cyprus. 
Demetrius was loth to abandon the career which he had 
just so brilliantly begun. But his affection and rever- 
ence for his father — the best feature in his character 
— always overpowered every other feeling. Before his 
departure he made an ineffectual attempt to bribe 
Cleonidas, Ptolemy's commander, to evacuate Corinth 
and Sicyon, and early in 306 sailed away with his 
armament to the coast of Caria. Here he invited the 
Rhodians to take a part in the war against Ptolemy. 
But their commerce depended too much oi^ their connec- 
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tion with Egypt, to render such a step advisable ; and 
they adhered to the neutrality which they had hitherto 
observed. Demetrius, dissembling his resentment, pro- 
ceeded towards Cilicia, and having reinforced his arma- 
ment with fresh ships and men, sailed across to Cyprus. 
His army consisted of 15,000 foot, and 400 horse: 
his fleet, besides the transports, amounted to about 180 
sail of ships of war : all, it appears, of a size unknown 
in the ancient Greek warfare, and several capable of 
containing between 2000 and 3000 men. Demetrius 
delighted in the contrivance of methods by which these 
enormous machines might be moved with the greatest 
ease, so as to be equal in speed to the lighter vessels. 
Having drawn his fleet on shore near Carpasia, leaving 
a sufficient force to protect it, he marched towards 
Salamis, where Menelaus awaited him with a fleet of 
sixty sail, and all the forces he had been able to collect 
from his garrisons in the island. His numbers were 
not much inferior to those of Demetrius, and he ven- 
tured a battle, in which however he was defeated with 
great loss, and immediately began to prepare against a 
siege, while he sent for succours to Egypt. 

Demetrius proceeded to invest Salamis by sea and 
land ; but the place was vigorously defended, and after 
he had effected a breach in the wall, his machines were 
fired in the night by the enemy ; and before he had 
repaired this loss, he heard that Ptolemy himself had 
come from Egypt, with an armament of 140 galleys, 
and transports bearing not less than 10,000 troops. 
Ptolemy, on his arrival at Citium, about twenty miles 
from Salamis, sent overland to Menelaus, ordering him, 
if possible, to send out his galleys to join the fleet. But 
Demetrius anticipated this movement, and when he 
sailed to meet Ptolemy, left ten of his larger vessels 
under Antisthenes to block up the mouth of the har- 
bour. Ptolemy had set sail by night, hoping to sur- 
prise* the enemy : but at daybreak he saw them drawn 
up for action. The contending forces were so nearly 
equal to each other, that the two chiefs interchanged 
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messages of scornful defiance : Ptolemy, bidding Deme- 
trius sail away if he did not wish to be overwhelmed, 
and Demetrius offering to permit his rival to withdraw 
on condition that he would give up Corinth and Sicyon. 
The battle which ensued was one of the most memor- 
able in the history of ancient naval warfare, as well on 
account of the forces engaged as for the skill and valour 
of the combatants. Demetrius gained a complete vic- 
tory. Ptolemy himself escaped, it is said, with only 
eight galleys : all the rest of his fleet was either de- 
stroyed or taken. Almost all his transports and vessels 
of burden, with the troops, the arras, the engines, the 
treasure, and a multitude of persons who accompanied 
the expedition, fell into the enemy’s hands. Menelaus 
had complied with Ptolemy’s orders, and sent out his 
squadron under the command of Menoetius, who, after 
a hard struggle, forced Antisthenes to retire and seek 
shelter from the land force. But he came too late to 
take a share in the battle : and we may suspect did not 
escape quite unmolested as Diodorus represents. Ac- 
cording to another account, Menelaus himself fled with 
Ptolemy ^ ; but it seems to be better attested, that he 
not long after capitulated, and surrendered Salamis with 
aU his ships and men to Demetrius. 

Demetrius on this occasion displayed the generosity 
which had hitherto tempered his hostility toward 
Ptolemy. He sent back his brother Menelaus, his son 
Leontiscus, and several other prisoners of rank, together 
with his private baggage, and household servants 2 — 
retaining however his mistress Lamia, a celebrated 
courtezan, who soon acquired a pernicious and degrading 
influence over the conqueror — and honourably interred 
the enemy’s slain. He also sent 1200 complete suits 
of armour, at once a trophy and a present, to the Athe- 
nians.^ At the same time he despatched Aristodemus 

* Polyaenus (iv. 7. 7.). whose stratagem Droysen himself cannot recon- 
cile with the other authorities. 

2 Privati instrumenti ministerio. Justin, xv. 2. 7. Plut Dem. 16. 17. 

3 One is inclined to suspect that the shields consecrated at Delphi, almut 
which, by the decree of Dromoclides, Demetrius was to be consulted, were 
a part of this present, though Plutarch mentions them earlier. 
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the Milesian, to carry the tidings of this signal victory 
to his father, who, aware of Ptolemy's movements, was 
waiting with painful anxiety for ihe result. Aristo- 
demus, when he neared the land, cast anchor, and put 
off in a skiff to the shore, and proceeded alone toward the 
palace of Antigonus, who, hearing of his arrival, sent 
some of his attendants to meet him and learn the news. 
But the wily Greek preserved an obstinate silence, and 
advanced slowly, with composed countenance, in the 
midst of the inquiring crowd toward the palace-gate, 
where Antigonus himself, no longer able to control his 
impatience, had come out to meet him. Aristodemus, 
when he drew near, addressed him in a loud voice, with 
the salutation : Hail ! king Antigonus : we have de- 

feated Ptolemy in a sea-fight, and are masters of 
Cyprus, and have taken near 17,000 prisoners.” An- 
tigonus breathed lighter, and playfully threatened that 
the messenger who had kept him so long on tenter- 
hooks, should in his turn wait for his reward. The title 
however with which Aristodemus had greeted him was 
not the least agreeable part of his speech. ^ He had 
long, as both Aristodemus and the Athenians knew, 
designed to assume it. It had indeed become almost 
necessary to place him on an equality with Seleucus, 
who had already received it from the barbarians, 
though he did not exact it from the Greeks. Anti- 
gonus thought his son's victory a fit occasion to unite 

1 Droysen (i. 458.) believes that the scene with Aristodemus was pre- 
concerted for theatrical effect. He observes that Aristodemus was not, as 
he is represented by Plutarch and by modern writers, a vulgar parasite, 
but an officer of high rank and trust Why he should not nevertheless 
have been an artful flatterer, does not appear. But Droysen wishes to con- 
nect this scene with a peculiar hypothesis which he has* formed about the 
designs and pretensions of Antigonus. He conceives that, after the ex- 
tinction of the royal family, Antigonus maintained the unity of the empire, 
with the view that he himself might be declared successor to the vacant 
throne, with the unanimous consent of the Macedonians ; and therefore 
made war on Ptolemy and his other rivals, who insisted on retaining the 
shares each had acquired. But whatever may be the internal probability 
of this conjecture, it is ii^ossible to adopt it without some better historic^ 
evidence. And it is difficult to |)erceive, how the victory of Salamis, or 
the salutation of Aristodemus, or the acclamations of the multitude at 
Antigonia, or the decree of the Athenians, could add one jot to the legiti- 
,macy of the title which Antigonus assumed, if it was to have the meaning 
which Droysen supposes. 
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the name with the substance of kingly power, and now 
solemnly assumed the diadem, and conferred the same 
dignity on Demetrius, whom he regarded as the partner 
of his throne. The intercourse between the father and 
the son from first to last presented the pleasing spec- 
tacle of tender affection, playful familiarity, without 
breach of filial respect, and unbounded mutual confi- 
dence. The example of Antigonus was immediately 
followed by Ptolemy — whose courtiers were eager to ' 
show, that they were not disheartened by his defeat — 
and soon after by Lysimachus and Seleucus. Cassander 
also was saluted with the title by his subjects, but did 
not adopt it in his own letters. The title seems to 
have made no change in the habits of any of the new 
kings, at least in their intercourse with the Greeks. ^ 

In fact it only proclaimed what every one knew before, 
that they held their dominions in their own right, 
and acknowledged no superior. Cassander, Polysper- 
chon, and Antigonus, had removed every pretender to a 
more legitimate royalty. The occurrence however visi- 
bly marks the new period, which had succeeded to that 
in which Alexander’s successors were struggling with 
each other in the name of his empire and his house : 
and it was a little relief to the world, that, if it was 
still to be tormented by their ambition, it was no longer 
to be insulted by their empty professions, and that they 
no longer affected to be anything more or less than was 
equal to their real strength. 

^ Antigonus, elated by his son’s victory, believed that 
the time had come when he might crush Ptolemy, and 
resolved to invade Egjrpt without delay. He sent for 
Demetrius from Cyprus, and collected his forces at 
Antigonia. He himself took the command of the 
army, which was composed of 80,000 foot, 8000 
horse, and 83 elephants : Demetrius was to conduct 
the fleet, 150 ships of war, and 100 transports, loaded 
with ammunition, along the coast of Syria. It was 

J Ag a specimen see the anecdote about Lysimachus in Plutarch, De- 
etr. 27. 
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the beginning of October before they set out, and the 
masters of the fleet warned Antigonus to expect a change 
of weather at the setting of the Pleiades, which was 
only eight days later. But he hoped by the rapidity of 
his movements to surprise Ptolemy, and reproaching 
them with cowardice, gave orders to proceed. At Gaza 
he ordered his troops to provide themselves with food 
for ten days, and loaded a great number of camels 
which had been collected for him by the neighbouring 
Arabs with corn. From Gaza Demetrius pursued his 
course for a few days in a calm, the swifter galleys tow- 
ing the transports. But the predictions which Anti- 
gonus had slighted were exactly fulfilled. The fleet 
was dispersed, and suffered ^eat damage, by a gale 
from the north in which many of the transports were 
lost, several of the war-galleys were driven ashore on 
the swampy coast near the city of Raphia, and those 
which weathered the storm, and made their way as far 
as Mount Casius, not far from the mouth of the Nile, 
were obliged to remain at anchor there, as it was impos- 
sible to effect a landing through the surf. Nor would 
it otherwise have been safe on a hostile coast. Still 
three of the larger were lost with almost all their crews, 

• and the rest were reduced to great distress and alarm, 
as their supply of water was spent, while it was uncer- 
tain how long they might be kept at sea. The wind 
abated in time, and soon after the army appeared to 
protect their landing, and to afford them needful re- 
freshment. 

But the difficulties of the enterprise were still to come. 
Ptolemy was as well prepared for defence as he had 
been against Perdiccas. The rewards which he offered 
attracted many deserters from the enemy^s camp. An- 
tigonus was unable, to cross the Nile, and Demetrius 
was repulsed in two attempts which he made at different 
points, to enter it, and after having suffered fresh loss 
and damage from another north gale, returned with 
great difficulty to the eastern coast, to join his father. 
Antigonus had calculated on the effect of a sudden 
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well-combined attack : it had failed in all points, and 
he was not prepared for a longer stay in the enemy’s 
country. His provisions both for men and beasts were 
nearly consumed : and it can have been only to save 
appearances that he affected to ask the opinion of his 
council, whether it would be better to remain, or to 
defer the conquest of Egypt to a more favourable sea- 
son. They were unanimous in the recommendation, 
to retreat with all possible speed, and he may have 
thought himself fortunate when the remains of the 
army and navy were brought back in safety to Syria. 
Ptolemy celebrated his second deliverance, which seemed 
to ensure him against a recurrence of this danger, by 
sacrifices and feastings, and wrote to communicate his 
success, which nearly counterbalanced the loss of Cyprus, 
to his allies Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 

It was partly to console himself for this disaster, and 
partly to punish the Rhodians for their refusal to co- 
operate with Demetrius in the invasion of Cyprus, that 
Antigonus now resolved to reduce them to subjection. 
The changes which had taken place in the commerce of 
the world, in consequence of Alexander’s conquests, 
especially through the foundation of Alexandria, had 
it seems been peculiarly favourable to the prosperity of 
Rhodes. It had now for many years enjoyed uninter- 
- rupted peace. After Alexander’s death, the Macedonian 
garrison was expelled, and it seems that no attempt had 
afterwards been made to compel the Rhodians to receive 
another. Their friendship was courted by all the rivals 
who contended for the empire. Their government was 
a polity highly extolled by the ancients for the wisdom 
of its institutions. The rulers at least had the prudence 
to conciliate the poorer class, which was not permitted 
to share their political privileges, by a liberal provision 
for its wants. This was not an expedient to serve a ' 
temporary purpose: it was a hereditary usage, by which 
the wealthy had always contributed, in a manner un- 
known to most other Greek cities, to the relief of the 
indigent. Thus exempt, partly through a happy com- 
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binatiou of circumstances, partly through their own 
prudence and moderation, from the evils of war and 
civil discord, the Rhodians had actively cultivated all 
the resources of their fertile island, and their geogra- 
phical position. All the arts both of peace and war 
were carried to the highest point of perfection among 
them, that they anywhere reached in this age. The 
magnificence of the public buildings which adorned the 
city, was hardly equalled in any part of Greece. The 
masterpieces of sculpture and painting which they could 
boast of, preserved and enlarged the ancient glory^ 
celebrated by Pindar, of works that seemed to live and 
move. But it was more especially in those which be- 
longed to the defence of the city and the extension of 
its maritime power, that the government displayed its 
activity and forethought. No other Greek city could 
exhibit arsenals, armouries, magazines, and engines com- 
parable to those of Rhodes. The vigilant attention 
paid to the navy was indicated by a law forbidding the 
common people under pain of death to enter the dock- 
yards. ^ It had been continually gaining strength with 
the extension of trade ; and the Rhodians had felt 
themselves able to undertake alone the task of suppress- 
ing the pirates who had long infested the Grecian 
waters, and who appear to have grown more numerous 
and insolent in the confusion which followed Alexan- 
der's death : and they had in a great measure cleared 
the sea of this pest. 

In the contests of Alexander's successors it had been 
the object of their policy to preserve neutrality. They 
had indeed the greatest need of Ptolemy's friendship : 
for it was from Egypt they drew their chief supply of 
corn, and with Alexandria that they carried on then- 
most profitable commerce ; but they had also reason to 
fear the enmity of Antigonus, and had endeavoured, as 
we have seen, to conciliate him by ready compliance 
with all his demands for the furtherance of his naval 
preparations. After their refusal to aid Demetrius 
, ^_Strabo, xiv. p. 195. Tauchn. 
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against Ptolemy, Antigonus sent a squadron to inter- 
cept all vessels sailing between Rhodes and Egypt ; 
and when the Rhodians forced it to withdraw, inter- 
preted this defensive measure as a declaration of war, 
and threatened them with his vengeance. In the spring 
of 305 he prepared to execute these threats, and col- 
lected an armament for the siege of the city. It was in 
vain that the Rhodians attempted to soothe him by flat- 
tering decrees, that they humbly besought him not to 
force them to break their treaty with Ptolemy, who had 
never injured them. Their envoys were dismissed with 
a stern reply, and brought back so alarming a descrip- 
tion of the preparations of Demetrius, who was charged 
with the expedition, that for a time the firmness of the 
government gave way : they offered to submit, and to 
join Antigonus in his war against Ptolemy. When 
however Demetrius demanded a hundred of the prin- 
cipal citizens as hostages, and that his fleet should be 
admitted into the harbour, they saw that they must 
expect, not an ally, but a master, and prepared for 
the inevitable struggle. They sent embassies to Pto- 
lemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, for succour, and 
in the meanwhile called forth all their domestic re- 
sources. Beside their own citizens they armed as many 
as they could of the resident aliens ; and compelled 
those who were not able or willing to serve, to quit the 
city. The number enlisted — 6000 citizens and 1000 
strangers — seems smaller than might have been ex- 
pected. But it must be remembered, that the poorer 
class was employed in the navy. On the other hand, 
arms were given also to the slaves — whose number is 
not reported — and it was decreed, that those who dis- 
tinguished themselves should be emancipated, and the 
price paid to their owners by the treasury : and the 
wise and beautiful Athenian law — by which those who 
fell in battle were honoured with a public funeral, their 
parents and children maintained at the expense of the 
state, their daughters portioned, and the orphan youths, 
when they came to age, presented each with a suit of 
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armour, and crowned at the Dionysiac festival — was 
adopted, as an extraordinary excitement, for this emer- 
gency. All ranks were animated with equal ardour, 
and vied with each other in voluntary contributions, of 
money, skill, or labour, to the common cause. Deme- 
trius crossed over from the port of Loryma, on the 
coast of Caria, with an armament that almost covered 
the intervening channel : 200 ships of war, more than 
170 transports, bearing nearly 40,000 infantry, be- 
side a body of cavalry, and of the pirates lately con- 
quered by the Rhodians, whom he had taken into his 
service, and an immense store of arms and engines : 
attended by about 1000 vessels laden with provisions. 
He encamped nearly within bowshot of the walls, felling 
the trees, and demolishing the buildings, in the outskirts, 
to form a triple palisade round his camp, and con- 
structed a new harbour close to the great port, sufiicient 
to contain his huge fleet. One of his first operations 
was to send a detachment, consisting chiefly of the 
pirates, whose bitter enmity rendered them fittest for 
this service, to spread devastation over the island. 

So began this siege of Rhodes : not less memorable 
than those of 1480 and 1522, for the energy displayed 
on both sides : perhaps more interesting, as the suc- 
cessful struggle of a free people against a fearfully 
superior physical force. The details might have filled 
an entertaining volume. Demetrius first directed his 
attack ofi the side of the harbour, hoping to exclude 
the enemy from the sea. He made himself master of 
the point of the mole, where he landed 400 of his 
troops, and then proceeded to hatter the walls with 
stones of enormous weight, hurled by his terrible float- 
ing engines. But though, after an assault which lasted 
eight days he effected a breach, he was repulsed with 
so much loss and damage as to be forced to retire into 
his own harbour, to repair his shattered vessels and 
machines. After an interval of seven days he renewed 
the attack. Again his floating batteries played upon 
the wall : others kept the ships of the besieged at a 
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distance by a shower of fire : while a palisade covered 
by plates of iron mounted on a strong raft^ warded off 
their missiles. The danger was pressing : the pry- 
tanes made a fresh appeal to the spirit of their country- 
men, which was met with new enthusiasm. A band 
of volunteers manned three of the best ships, and put 
out, as on a forlorn hope, to attack the iron palisade, 
and the floating machines behind it. After a hard com- 
bat, their desperate valour forced its way through every 
obstacle, sank three of the engines, took one of his 
ships, and put the rest to flight. His admiral, Exe- 
cestus, with some other officers, was wounded, and 
made prisoner. Demetrius caused another machine to 
be constructed of thrice the height and breadth of the 
former. But it was sunk by a sudden gale as it was 
moving toward the mouth of the harbour, and the be- 
sieged took advantage of the confusion which ensued, 
to make a sally, by which they recovered the point of 
the mole, and forced the 400 men left there to lay 
down their arms. Shortly after this victory, they w^ere 
farther cheered by the arrival of a reinforcement of 1 50 
men from Crete, and 500 sent hy Ptolemy, partly citi- 
zens of their own, who had entered into his service. 

These disasters — which probably could not have 
been repaired before the approach of winter would have 
rendered it impossible to renew the attempt on the har- 
bour — determined Demetrius to change his plan of 
operations, and to assault the city on the land-side, 
where he would be less subject to. mischances, would 
have fewer obstacles to encounter, and might give free 
range to his boldest conceptions. Accordingly bis pre- 
parations for the second stage of the siege were on a 
scale far surpassing all that he had hitherto devised. 
With^the assistance of an Athenian engineer named 
Epimachus, he now built his celebrated machine, called 
with a prognostic which happily failed, the Helepolis 
(city-taker). It was a square wooden tower of 1 50 
feet high, divided into nine stories, communicating by 
stairs with each other, and furnished with apertures in 
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front for the discharge of missiles of every kind. The 
three exposed sides were sheathed with iron. The 
tower moved on eight wheels, so contrived as to admit 
of a change in its direction. When it was stored and 
manned for action, the labour of 3,400 men — the 
strongest in the camp — was required to set it in motion. 
The Helepolis had two worthy companions in a pair of 
battering-rams, each 150 feet long, and requiring 1000 
men to propel it, and armed with a beak like that of a 
ship of war. Thirty thousand workmen were employed 
in these preparations, which may easily be supposed to 
have occupied the greater part of the winter. In the 
meanwhile the besieged were no less actively engaged 
in measures of precaution against the impending dan- 
ger. They built a new inner wall, parallel to that which 
was threatened, and, having no other materials, pulled 
down their theatre, and the adjacent houses, and even 
some of their temples, not without a solemn vow to 
restore them in better condition, if the city was pre- 
served. 

During this interval they sent out nine galleys to 
intercept the transports which were bringing provisions 
or ammunition for the besiegers. The 'squadron divided 
itself into three, which cruised in various directions ; 
all did great damage to the enemy, and returned with 
valuable prizes. Among these was a galley containing 
a quantity of royal apparel, with other presents and 
letters from Phila to her husband. Menedemus, the 
captor, sent the precious cargo to Ptolemy : and Deme- 
trius, it is said, complained that the letters at least had 
not been delivered to him. For notwithstanding the 
terrible earnestness of the conflict, the feeling which 
prevailed between the parties was rather one of generous 
rivalry, than of implacable animosity. Demet^us, as 
he made his approaches, had found in one of the sub- 
urbs a picture of Protogenes, painted by order of the 
state. It had occupied the artist seven years, and only 
wanted the flnishing touches. The Rhodians sent an 
embassy, not to recover, but to intercede for the picture ; 
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and Demetrius answered, that he would rather destroy 
his father’s statues. On the other hand a proposal, 
which was made in the Rhodian assembly, to pull down 
the statues of Demetrius and Antigonus, was, it is said, 
indignantly rejected ; nor was any change 'made in the 
honours paid to them before the war. 

At length, in the spring of 304, the Helepolis and 
its gigantic escort were ready to take t^le field; A space 
of nearly half a mile wide was levelled for their ap- 
proach : and together they faced a part of the wall 
which included seven towers. The Rhodians, it is said, 
had been persuaded by an engineer of Aradus named 
Callias, that he would be able, by a contrivance which 
he exhibited to them in a model, to carry away any of 
the enemy’s' engines and hoist it over the wall into the 
city : and they were even induced to dismiss their 
state-engineer Diognetus, and to appoint Callias in his 
room. But he was now obliged to confess that to 
transport the Helepolis through the air was an under- 
taking beyond his means. Diognetus we are informed 
resumed his station, and contented himself with an 
attempt to convert the ground over which the ponderous 
machines were to pass into a swamp. ^ But the delay 
thus caused appears at least not to have lasted long. 
Demetrius however did not rely solely on his battering- 
engines: before they were brought up, he began a mine, 
which might have spared him farther trouble, if the 
besieged had not been apprised of it by a deserter, 
when it had been carried very nearly into the city. 
They immediately dug a trench parallel to the wall 
which was in danger, and opened a countermine, which 
arrested the enemy’s progress. Demetrius attempted to 
bribe the Milesian Athenagoras, who commanded in the 
countenuine, to admit his troops into the city : but 
Athenagoras disclosed his overtures to the Rhodians, and 
enabled them to capture an officer of high rank who 
was sent to examine the passage. The main hope of 
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Demetrius therefore still rested in the effect of his ma- 
chines. They were beginning to shake the walls, when 
an embassy came from Cnidus, to offer its mediation ; 
and Demetrius consented to a suspension of hostilities. 
But the negotiation proved fruitless : the assault was 
renew^ed, and one of the strongest towers fell. At this 
crisis the public despondency was a little relieved by 
the arrival of a supply of corn from Ptolemy, Cassan- 
der, and Lysimachus. The besieged made an attempt 
in the night to fire the enemy's engines, which, though 
it failed, did great damage to them : and, while they 
were under repair, built a third inner wall in the form 
of a crescent, and opened a new trench to cover the 
part which had fallen in. During this interval their 
spirits were again raised by a naval victory in which 
they captured several vessels of the pirates, and their 
chief Timocles. But the assault was soon renewed, 
and the breach widened, so that Demetrius began to 
consider it practicable, though he had not been able to 
dislodge the besieged from a tower which remained 
standing in the midst of the ruins. At this juncture 
they received a fresh supply of corn, and a reinforce- 
ment of 1500 men, from Ptolemy : and nearly at the 
same time an embassy came to the camp of Demetrius, 
of more than fifty envoys, sent by Athens and other 
Greek states, to induce him to make peace with the 
Rhodians. It would be unjust to suppose that the gal- 
lant efforts of the Rhodians excited no sympathy in 
Greece, and suggested no reflections on the nature of 
that independence which was to be protected by the 
besieger of Rhodes. But the main motive, as well as 
pretext, of the embassy, appears to have been the state 
of Greece, which in the absence of its deliverer was 
again threatened by Cassander. Possibly it was also 
known that their mediation would not be unacceptable 
to Demetrius. It is probable that he had already con- 
ceived strong misgivings as to the issue of his enter- 
prise, and regretted that he had embarked in it, and 
would have been content to withdraw from it if he 
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could have done so without dishonour. He therefore 
consented to a truce for the purpose of negotiation : 
but still his demands were higher than the Rhodians 
could grant : and the treaty was again broken off. 
Demetrius then prepared for what he probably foresaw 
would be his last attempt to take the city by storm. 
He made it in the night, trusting rather to the effect of 
surprise than to force. His plan was to distract the 
attention of the besieged by a demonstration of a ge- 
neral attack on the side both of the land and the sea, 
while a select body of about 1500 troops, under Alci- 
mus and Mantias, having approached under cover of 
the night, made their entrance through the breach. 
The plan succeeded so far that Alcimus and Mantias 
penetrated into the city, and took up a position on the 
site of the demolished theatre, while cries of alarm 
crossed each other in aU directions. We know not to 
whom in particular the honour belongs, that he re- 
mained calm in the midst of the tumult, perceived the 
enemy's design, and sent orders to all quarters to keep 
the men to their posts on the walls, while a select band, 
reserved for such emergencies, and now reinforced by 
the Egyptian auxiliaries, engaged the division of Alci- 
mus and Mantias. A hard combat ensued, which 
grew more and more unequal, as the Rhodians were 
continually strengthened by fresh succours, while none 
came to the enemy. The assailants were at length 
forced to retreat, and most of them were killed or 
taken. Their two leaders themselves were among the 
slain : though Alcimus, an Epirot, of gigantic strength, 
wore a corslet of Cyprian steel, which was proof against 
a dart from a catapult. The Rhodians lost their pry- 
tanis Demoteles, perhaps the hero to whose presence of 
mind they were indebted for their victory. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, Demetrius still pro- 
fessed his intention to continue the siege. But if he 
was not weary of it himself, his father perceived that it 
was interfering with more important objects, and might 
lead to disastrous consequences : and he directed his 
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son to make peace on the best terms he could. De- 
metrius only waited for an opportunity, and one was 
soon after presented by the arrival of envoys from Pto- 
lemy and the ^tolians, who came for the same purpose. 
Ptolemy — it seems with a friendly motive — coun- 
selled the Rhodians to accept any tolerable conditions 
from Antigonus. The ^tolians appear to have been 
impelled by their hostility to Cassander. Both the 
parties perhaps made some concessions which they had 
before refused. The Rhodians were allowed to retain 
their independence, the sole occasion of the long strug- 
gle. They consented indeed to enter into alliance with 
Antigonus, but were neither to receive a garrison nor 
to be forced to join in any expedition against Ptolemy. 
On the other hand they were to deliver a hundred hos- 
tages, whom Demetrius might select, except persons in 
office. This was not the demand which had roused 
their resistance. Demetrius retired from the siege in 
which he had now been engaged a whole year, after 
an immense loss of treasure and life, without any com- 
pensation but the equivocal title of Poliorcetes (the 
besieger) : though it was more properly applied to him, 
than the name of Helepolis to his baffled engine. To 
the Rhodians there remained the consciousness of heroic 
efforts, in a noble cause, crowned with glorious success : 
and the pleasing duty, to fulfil their vows to the gods, 
and testify their gratitude to their benefactors. The 
theatre and temples rose again in more than their former 
beauty ; statues were erected in honour of Cassander 
and Lysimachus. To Ptolemy something more was 
felt to be due. It is only surprising that the Athenian 
flattery of Demetrius did not divert them from the 
thought : but they obtained permission from the oracle 
of Ammon to confer divine honours on Ptolemy, and 
consecrated a piece of ground inclosed by a portico, 
under the name of the Ptolemaeum. Their concluding 
transaction with Demetrius was a singular exchange of 
courtesy. Before he sailed away, they requested, and 
it seems obtained, some of his engines, as monuments 
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of his power, and — though this may have been only 
in their thoughts — of their own gallantry. 

While Demetrius was wasting his time and strength 
against Rhodes, Cassander had been making great pro- 
gress in the conquest of northern Greece, and obtained 
possession of Corinth, which he consigned to the care 
of Prepelaus, and had laid siege to Athens : and Poly- 
sperchon had recovered the greater part of Achaia, Ar- 
cadia, and Argolis. Demetrius only waited to collect 
. his forces, and sailing direct to Euboea, entered the Eu- 
ripus with a fleet of 330 sail — including perhaps the 
transports — and a numerous army. He expelled the 
Boeotian garrison from Chalcis, and pursued Cassander, 
who on the news of his approach had raised the siege of 
Athens, and retreated northward, as far as the Sper- 
cheius. Near Thermopylae it seems an action took place 
between them, in which Cassander was defeated, He- 
raclea surrendered to the conqueror, and 6000 Mace- 
donians deserted to him. On his return he received 
the submission of the Boeotian towns, and as he entered 
Attica, reduced Phyle and Panactum, which were still 
held by Cassander's garrisons. These were the pre- 
sents — perhaps not less acceptable than the corn and 
timber — with which he greeted the Athenians on his 
entrance into Athens. If his presence did not awaken 
the same feelings as before, it was hailed with an ap- 
pearance of even warmer enthusiasm. It was indeed 
difficult to invent new honours for him which could 
seem greater than those he had already received : but 
the flatterers imagined that he might be gratified with 
the profanation of what still remained most venerable 
in the eyes of the people : and it was decreed, that the 
Opisthodomus, the hinder cell of the Parthenon, should 
be assigned as his lodging. But the charm of novelty 
was past : and he began to be sickened with the incense 
so prodigally offered. It might seem impossible to in- 
sult a people which had so far lost all respect for itself: 
and Demetrius perhaps did not think that he was giving 
offence, when he made the freest use of its hospitality. 
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and polluted the sacred dwelling by scenes of the coarsest 
debauchery. The most notorious courtesans of the day 
were the most decent, the least infamous of the inmates 
with whom he shared the temple of the virgin goddess, 
his elder sister, as he was, used to call her ; and it seemed 
as if the people did not shudder at this desecration of 
their Holy of Holies. On the contrary the men who 
assumed to be its organs, went still a step farther, and 
proposed temples, and libations, and pseans, for his fa- 
vourite mistresses, and his vilest parasites : a species of 
flattery however, in which the Thebans, it seems, had 
already led the way.' Demetrius himself was surprised 
rather than pleased, at the excess of their servility. It 
hurt his self-complacency to find himself the champion 
and protector of so degenerate a race : and he was 
heard to complain, that in his day there was no Athe- 
nian left who possessed any vigour or dignity of soul. 

Yet indications were not wanting, which might have 
convinced him that feelings still survived, on which he 
was recklessly trampling, and which, though they might 
be stifled, did not cease to suffer ; that there were men 
still worthy of the name of Athenians, who were pain- 
fully conscious of the public ignominy. A youth named 
Cleaenetus, whose father had incurred a penalty of fifty 
talents, obtained a written order from Demetrius that it 
should be remitted. The order was obeyed : yet for a 
moment the spirit of the people seemed to revive, and a 
decree was passed that no citizen should present a letter 
from Demetrius. Soon however it became known that 
the king had expressed vehement indignation at this 
faint outbreak of the manly spirit which he affected to 
regret ; and Stratocles flew to his post. He alarmed 
the people with a picture of the consequences that might 
follow from this rash step, and procured a decree, by 
which its authors were condemned to death or banish- 
ment, with a declaration which recognised the principle 
of Anaxarchus : that whatever king Demetrius sho^d 
command, was agreeable to piety and justice. There 

/ _ 1 Athenajus, vi. 62. 
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were still some bold enough to say, that Stratocles must 
be out of his senses, to propose such extravagant de- 
crees. But Demochares — who knew that he was 
richly rewarded by Demetrius for his infamous services 
— remarked, that he would not be in his senses, if he 
were not out of them.i This sarcasm on a creature of 
Demetrius, touching as it did a secret of state-policy, 
could not be forgiven : a pretext was soon found on 
which he himself was condemned to exile. 

So the winter passed away : with the return of spring 
(303) Demetrius started with his usual alacrity from 
the lap of pleasure, and again took the field. His first 
object was to recover Peloponnesus from Cassander, 
Polysperchon, and Ptolemy. The order of his opera- 
tions is subject to much doubt : but it seems most pro- 
bable that his first attempts were directed against Sicyon 
and Corinth. He had already the year before made 
himself master of Cenchre®, and this seems to have sug- 
gested a stratagem, by which he surprised Sicyon. It 
appears that he advanced to some distance beyond the 
Isthmus, and then retreated with the main army to 
CenchresB, where he seemed to abandon himself entirely 
to pleasure. But he had left a body of mercenaries 
under Diodorus, with orders to move suddenly on Sicyon 
from the side of Pellene ; the fleet, or a squadron, which 
lay in the Corinthian gulf, was directed at the same 
time to appear before the harbour^: and he himself 
after a proper interval set out with the rest of his forces 
to support them. Diodorus, by a sudden night-attack, 
had taken the lower city : but the garrison made good 
their retreat to the citadel. Notwithstanding its strength 
the governor Philippus, either terrified by the besieger's 
engines, or won by his gold, surrendered to Demetrius 
on condition that the garrison should be allowed to re- 

1 Plutarch, Demetr. 24. fjutUotro u fjutivotro. Like the saying 

ascribed to Themistocles : i/ ^ k^ttXofjuBet. 

So Polyaenus, iv. 7. 3. ; and hence Droysen infers that the fleet had been 
ordered to sail round Peloponnesus. As we find no other object assigned 
for this long voyage, it seems rather improbable, and this feature may have 
been added to the stratagem by the narrator. Diodorus makes no mention 
of the fleet. 
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turn to Egypt. Demetrius then persuaded the inhabit- 
ants to abandon the lower town, and to transfer their 
dwellings to the table-mount on which the citadel stood, 
which from the steepness of its sides afforded the ad- 
vantages of a natural stronghold, while the abundance 
of water, and the elevated position, rendered it a more 
agreeable residence. Demetrius rased the old town to 
the ground, and the new one was carried rapidly for- 
ward by the labour of his troops. It was for some 
time called after him Demetrias, and the inhabitants, 
delighted with the change in their situation, for which 
they willingly resigned the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the sea, honoured him with annual games and sacrifices 
as their founder. Their gratitude was the livelier as he 
left no garrison behind him. He then turned his arms 
against Corinth. Here he had partisans within, one of 
whom admitted his troops by night through a postern 
into the city. The garrison continued to hold the two 
citadels, the Sisypheum and the Acrocorinthus : but 
when he had stormed the Sisypheum, Prepelaus, despair- 
ing it is said of resistance, or using this pretext to cover 
the bribe he accepted surrendered the impregnable 
Acrocorinthus on the same terms which had been granted 
to the garrison at Sicyon. His conduct was on every 
supposition dishonourable : yet he appears to have re- 
tained his master’s confidence. Corinth was a point of 
too much importance to be risked for the sake of a 
name : and Demetrius probably suggested the request 
of the Corinthians which he most readily granted, that 
he would occupy it with his troops until he should have 
ended the war with Cassander. After the fall of these 
places, Polysperchon’s garrisons were soon dislodged 
from the Achaian towns. At .^gium Strombichus the 
commander, and eighty of Polysperchon’s partisans, were 
put to a cruel death, for which Strombichus alone ap- 
pears to have given provocation by an insulting defiance 
of the conqueror. His operations were equally success- 
ful in Arcadia, where Man tinea alone offered resistance, 

1 According to Plutarch (Dem. S5.) a hundred talents. 
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and in Argolis. At Argos he made a long stay, not 
only to^ celebrate the Heraean games, but to solemnise 
his marriage with the princess Deidamia, whose brother 
Pyrrhus had been restored by Glaucias to the throne of 
Epirus, and as Cassander's mortal enemy was already 
closely allied in interest with Demetrius. Demetrius 
was now able to obey the directions which he had re- 
ceived from his father before he last quitted Greece ; 
and he collected an assembly of deputies at Corinth, 
which in its numbers presented the appearance of a na- 
tional congress. It invested him with the title which 
had been bestowed on Philip and Alexander at the same 
place, and voted a body of troops for his war with Cas- 
sander. 

As the time spent in these transactions, and the order 
in which they succeeded each other, cannot be clearly 
ascertained', so the operations of Demetrius, imme- 
diately after the congress, which seems to have con- 
cluded his campaign in Peloponnesus, are involved in 
great obscurity. It would have seemed allowable to 
presume that he returned to Athens for the winter with 
Deidamia ; but we find him elsewhere so early in the 
ensuing spring, and apparently on his return from a 
distant quarter, that it is difficult to believe he had been 
there only a month or two before. Yet it is nearly 
certain that in the interval between the autumn of 303 
and the spring of 302, he made an expedition to the 
west of Greece, which was in some way connected with 
the affairs of Leucas and Corcyra, and was in part di- 
rected against the ^tolians, notwithstanding the al- 
liance which he had so lately contracted with them.^ 
We know indeed that Corcyra had lately fallen into the 
hands of the Spartan adventurer, Cleonymus, who had 
been- sent by the parent state to aid Tarentum in her 
wars with the Lucanians and the Romans : and Deme- 

* Diodorus (xx. 102, 103.) only relates the operations on the coast of the 
Corinthian gulf. Plutarch (Dem. 25.) mentions the other Mints in a very 
confused manner. Droysen supposes that Sicyon, Corinth, and Achaia, 
were the last objects of attack : cniefly, it seems, on account of the expres> 
Sion and the mention of the fleet ia Polyasnus. 

• 2 Athenseus, vi. 62, 6J. 
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trius may have been tempted by the opportunity of 
effecting its deliverance^ and thus establishing his in- 
fluence there. His rupture with the -ZEtolians may have 
arisen out of his recent alliance with Epirus ; and per- 
haps such an occasion would offer the best explanation 
of an expedition undertaken at such a season^ and at a 
time when he was preparing to decide his contest with 
Cassander for the possession of Macedonia. However 
this may be, toward the end of March 302, we find him 
again on his way to Athens, and announcing his approach 
in a letter to the people with an extraordinary demand, 
which shows that the impression which had been made on 
him during his second visit, had not been weakened by his 
absence, and that he had learned to expect, as the price 
of freedom, unlimited compliance with his wiU. He 
had conceived a desire to be initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and to be admitted to their last stage : and 
he now requested that the whole might be despatched 
in the course of the next month, after which he de- 
signed to set out on his expedition to Macedonia. There 
were two difficulties in the way ; the mysteries called 
the lesser, at which the initiations took place, were cele- 
brated in the month Anthesterion, nearly answering to 
February ; the greater, in feoedromion, or September, 
when another step was taken by the candidate ; but be- 
tween this and the last, which introduced him to the 
epopteia — the full possession of all the secrets hidden 
in the recesses of the mystic sanctuary from profane 
curiosity — a year's probation was required by the law 
which had hitherto been held sacred. But it had already 
been decreed that the will of Demetrius was the only 
measure of piety and justice : and Stratocles lighted on 
an expedient to reconcile it even with the letter of the 
law in most points. The next month was call^ Muny- 
chion : but a decree might change its name to Anthes- 
terion, and when Demetrius had been initiated, it might 
by the same power be transformed into Boedromion, 
and such a candidate might well be allowed to pass at 
once from the second degree to the last. This motion 
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was carried notwithstanding the opposition of the chief 
minister of the mysteries, the Torchbearer Pythodorus. 
Demetrius on his entrance was received with all the 
honours that could have been paid to a present deity : 
incense, garlands, libations, sacred hymns and dances. 
One of the poems sung on this occasion by a chorus, 
has happily been preserved : less remarkable perhaps for 
the profaneness of its flattery, in which it could not go 
beyond Stratocles, than for the boldness with which it 
avows an utter disbelief of the whole established system of 
religion. The other gods are either far away, Or their 
ears are lacking, Or else they are not, or they heed not 
us. Thee we see before us : No form of wood or stone, 
but flesh and blood : and it proceeds to pray, that he 

would grant peace to the world, and punish the rapa- 
cious iEtolians, who had now begun to infest the dis- 
tant coasts of Greece. If, after these honours, and the 
fruition of the mystic vision, Demetrius laid a tax of 
250 talents on Athens, and, when it was collected, dis- 
tributed it among his mistresses for their dressing- 
tables 1, or if he permitted them to extort money in his 
name, we cannot perhaps censure him as ungrateful : 
but we may reasonably be surprised that he should still 
have thought that he retained some claims on the gra- 
titude of the Athenians. 

' In the meanwhile Cassander was aware of the danger 
that threatened him : be knew that Demetrius, having 
made himself master of Greece, meant to bring all his 
forces to bear on Macedonia, and he felt himself unable 
to resist the attack. Yet before he prepared for de- 
fence, he resolved to try the effect of an appeal to the 
moderation or prudence of Antigonus, and sent to pro- 
pose terms of peace. The answer was dictated by the 
consciousness of an overwhelming power : Cassander 

must submit to the pleasure of Antigonus : ” there could 
be no peace between them on any other terms. But 
Cassander had not sunk so low, and perhaps had only 

k ' 

1 Plut. Dem. £7. 
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• made the experiment, that he might have a better claim 
•to the aid of his allies. He invited Lysimachus to a 
conference, and they sent a common embassy to Ptolemy 
and Seleucus, to represent the danger with which all 
alike were threatened by the arrogant ambition of An- 
tigonus, who, once master of Macedonia, would be able 
to overpower every rival. But the enemy was too near 
to let them wait for foreign succours, and they con- 

• certed a plan for a diversion, which might paralyse the 
movements of Demetrius. It was agreed that Lysi- 
machus should cross over into Asia, with a division of 
Cassander’s forces under Prepelaus, added to his own, 
to carry on an offensive war with Antigonus, while 
with the rest Cassander advanced to check the progress 
of Demetrius. In the spring of 302 Lysimachus ex- 
ecuted his part of the treaty, and having crossed the 
Hellespont, began a series of operations in Asia Minor, 
the result of which will be hereafter related. Cas- 
sander moved into Thessaly, and sent a detachment 
forward to occupy Thermopylae. 

Demetrius had already assembled his land and sea 
forces at Chalcis, and now sailed into the gulf of 

• Pagasae, and made himself master of Larissa Cremaste, 
and several places in the south of Thessaly. Cassander 
strengthened the garrisons of Pherae, and the Pthiotic 
Thebes, and was still at the head of an array of nearly 

30.000 foot and 2000 horse. That of Demetrius was 
nearly double this number. The contingents of the 
Grecian states formed its main strength, amounting to 

25.000 men : the remainder was composed of 8000 
Macedonians, 15,000 mercenaries, 8000 light troops, 
chiefly the pirates who had served him in the war with 
Rhodes, and 1500 horse. The two armies remained 
long encamped in face of each other. Cassander from 
the sense of his weakness must have wished to avoid an 
•engagement : but Demetrius, with fatal and inexplicable 
remissness, did not attempt to force him from his 
position : both we are told waited for tidings from Asia, 
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where, it was seen, the stjpuggle must finally be decided. ^ 
Demetrius was invited by a party at Pherae to take 
possession of the town, and marching against it with a 
division of his forces, compelled Cassander’s garrison 
to evacuate the citadel. This was the only use he made 
of his army in Thessaly. Lysimachus began his cam- 
paign with great success on the coast of the Propontis, 
and, having reduced several of the principal towns, 
sent Prepelaus to overrun -dilolis and Ionia. He pre- 
pared to besiege Abydos, but a reinforcement sent to 
its aid by Demetrius induced him to abandon this 
design, and he quitted the coast to complete the con- 
quest of the Hellespontine Phrygia, and then marched 
against Synnada, which was held by Docimus, the general 
of Antigonus, and contained large magazines, and a 
considerable treasure. He prevailed on Docimus to 
come over to his side, and thus became master of this 
important fortress. In the meantime Prepelaus had 
advanced to Ephesus, which surrendered without re- 
sistance. Here he found and released the Rhodian 
hostages, who had been left there by Demetrius. He 

^ Droyaen has some judicious remarks on the conduct of Demetrius and 
Antigonus on this occasion. He observes, apparently with good reason, 
that Demetrius flung away his advantages : that he might have crushed 
Cassander and Lysimachus, and have enabled his father to meet Sclcucus 
with an irresistibly superior force. The superiority of Demetrius however 
was owing, it must be remembered, to the 2o,000 men furnished by Greece. 
•When therefore in a preceding page (179.) Droysen represents the states of 
Greece as having lost almost all political impoitance, and observes that if 
the Macedonian chiefs stilF concerned themselves about what the Greeks 
said, it was merely their ancient renown and their intellectual culture that 
** from time to time gave these little states the chimerical importance of 
powers, while in fact they were of no weight, except as staples of the civil- 
isation which was to be carried over into Asia, as military posts in the 
struggle of parties, as objects of pity and magnanimity, on which it might 
be reputable for the possessors of power now and then to bestow the poli- 
tical alms of freedom ; ’’—this remark must be strictly conflned to the in- 
dividual states, and is only true to the extent, that no one state was of 
itself any longer politically important. But though in this sense the remark 
is true, it is one of those half-truths, which are more likely to mislead than 
to benefit the reader, — especially when expressed in such ambiguous lan- 
guage, which might easily tempt him to apply it to the whole of Greece. 
“ What the Greeks said,” so far as it indicated the side on which they 
would throw their weight, was still a matter of the greatest political im- 
portance. It was not for the sake of a name that the possession of Greece 
was so eagerly coveted by the Macedonian rulers, and became the object of 
such long and obstinate contests. We see that in return for the political 
alms of freedom, the Greeks were able to furnish their oenefactor with a 
force which, properly employed, would have made him master of Alex- 
ander’s empire. 
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did not impose a garrison in the city, but burnt all the 
ships in the harbour, which were useless while the 
enemy commanded the sea. Teos and Colophon like- 
wise yielded to him : but Erythr® and Clazomen® 
received succours from Demetrius, which enabled them 
to repel his attacks, and' having ravaged their territories, 
he moved against Sardis. Here Phoenix imitated the 
example of Docimus, and surrendered the town ; but 
its impregnable citadel was commanded by Philippus, 
who remained faithful to Antigonus. 

Antigonus was still at his new capital on the Orontes, 
in profound security, and had made great preparations 
to celebrate the completion of his work with magnificent 
games, when he received the unexpected tidings, that 
Lysimachus had crossed the Hellespont. He imme- 
diately broke up the festival, and dismissing the com- 
petitors and the artists he had collected with royal pre- 
sents, hastened to the defence of his dominions. He 
moved by forced marches into Cilicia, and at Tarsus 
gave three months' pay in advance to his troops, and 
drew 3000 talents from the treasury at Quinda. He 
then crossed the Taurus, and entered Cappadocia. 
The approach of Lysimachus had excited a general 
revolt in the Upper Phrygia and Lycaonia, but the pre- 
sence of Antigonus reduced both provinces to obe- 
dience : and Lysimachus determined to wait for the 
arrival of Seleucus, to take up a strongly fortified 
position, and remain on the defensive. Antigonus 
came up, and having vainly endeavoured to draw him 
into an engagement, began to intercept his supplies. 
Lysimachus was forced to decamp, and by a forced 
march of some fifty miles reached the fruitful plain of 
Dorylceum, on the banks of the Thimbres and the 
Sangarius, where he again intrenched himself. But 
he was pursued by Antigonus, who finding that he 
still declined a battle, proceeded to inclose his camp 
with lines of circumvallation. Lysimachus, failing in 
all his attempts to obstruct the progress of the enemy’s 
works, and seeing himself threatened with famine, took 
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advantage of a stormy night, to withdraw unobserved, 
and crossed the mountains into Bithynia. Antigonus, 
when he 'discovered his escape, attempted to overtake 
him, by a different route, which traversed the plains 
north of the Sangarius. But it was now late in the 
autumn : heavy rains broke up the roads, and subjected 
his troops to great hardships and losses : so that he 
found himself obliged to abandon the pursuit, and to* 
retire into winter-quarters, doubtless in some part of 
Phrygia. He had hoped to strike a decisive blow 
before the arrival of *Seleucus, who was so far on his 
way from the East that he might be expected to appear 
on the theatre of war very early in the following 
spring. He had now reason to fear that his forces 
would be imequal to the approaching contest, and he 
therefore sent a message to Demetrius, directing him to 
come over to Asia, with all his forces, without delay. 
Lysimachus took up his winter- quarters in the plain of 
Salon, in the interior of Bithynia, which was famed 
for its rich pastures ^ and he entered into a connection * 
with Heraclea, which enabled him to draw abundant 
supplies from the coast of the Euxine. Heraclea was 
at this time governed by Amastris, whom Craterus on 
his marriage with Phila had transferred to its tyrant 
Dionysius.^ Her character, no less than her position, 
rendered her alliance extremely desirable for Lysima- 
chus ; and he solicited and obtained her hand. 

Demetrius, as soon as he received his father's orders, 
which probably arrived not long after he had taken 
Pherae, entered into negotiation with Cassander, and 
concluded a treaty, which however was not to be valid 
unless it should be ratified by Antigonus. His object 
was to prevent Cassander from profiting by his absence: 
and one of the articles provided that all Greek cities, as 
well in Europe as in Asia, should remain independent. 
Cassander, who only wished to be delivered as soon as 
possible from the presence of his formidable enemy, 
assented to his proposals : and Demetrius, when he had 

* Strabo, xii. p. 565. ^ Memnon ap. Phot, p, 224. a. 
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collected a sufficient number of transports, embarked 
with all his troops for Asia. He directed his course to 
Ephesus, and, having encamped near the walls, soon 
compelled the town to submit, and the garrison to eva- 
cuate the citadel, which, in spite of the recent treaty, 
he occupied with his own troops. He. then marched 
toward the Hellespont, and recovered most of the places 
which had fallen into the hands of Lysimachus : and 
proceeding to the mouth of the Euxine, left 3000 men 
in a fortified camp, with a squadron of thirty galleys, 
to secure the passage, and immediately afterwards dis- 
tributed the remainder of his army in winter quarters 
among the Hellespontine cities. Cassander no sooner 
saw the field clear, than he began to recover the places 
which he had lost in Thessaly : at the same time he 
sent his brother Pleistarchus, with 12,000 foot and 
500 horse, to the aid of Lysimachus. Pleistarchus 
marched to the Bosporus, but finding it guarded by 
the squadron left by Demetrius, he proceeded to Odes- 
sus, and collected transports to carry his troops over to 
Heraclea. But being unable to procure a sufficient 
number of vessels, he divided his army into three 
bodies, which embarked in succession, himself accom- 
panying the last. The first only arrived in safety : the 
second was intercepted by the squadron of the Bos- 
porus : and the third was overtaken near the coast of 
Asia by a storm, in which the greater part were lost. 
The galley in which Pleistarchus himself sailed, was 
wrecked ; and he narrowly escaped on a plank. After 
a short repose at Heraclea, he repaired to the winter- 
quarters of Lysimachus. 

During these transactions Ptolemy had not been in- 
active ; but though he had readily promised his aid to 
Cassander and Lysimachus, he showed little concern for 
their interests. He indeed made an expedition into 
Syria, when Antigonus had left it, but only that he 
might reduce it under his own dominion. He had 
made himself master of Coelo-Syria, and was engaged 
in the siege of Sidon, when a report was spread, that 
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Lysimachus and Seleucus had been defeated by Anti- 
gonus and had yetreated to Heraclea^ and that Anti- 
gonus was on his march toward Syria. One might be 
inclined to suspect that Ptolemy himself had forged this 
news, for the sake of a pretext under which he might 
dceeiitly return to Egypt. The season was probably so 
far advanced that he could not hope to make himself 
master of Sidon that year, and he clearly wished to keep 
aloof from the great struggle which was about to take 
place, and to reserve himself with undiminished forces 
for the conqueror. He therefore pretended to be de- 
ceived by the false alarm, hastily concluded an armis- 
tice for four months with the Sidonians, and having left 
garrisons in the conquered cities, returned to his own 
kingdom. 

The eyes of men were now bent most anxiously 
on the movements of Seleucus. During the interval 
which had elapsed since his return to Babylon, he had 
subjected to his rule all the provinces of Alexander's 
empire east of the Euphrates, and it seems had pene- 
trated into India even beyond the limits which Alex- 
ander had reached. But this great expedition was 
destined to be known to us only from its results. Scarcely 
a single fact relating to it has been preserved from ob- 
livion. We learn however that in India he was engaged 
in war with a powerful prince named Sandrocottus, 
who from an obscure condition had become the ruler of 
a mighty empire, but that he afterwards contracted an 
alliance with him, as the price of which he received 
500 elephants. It is probable that he ceded all the 
conquests made either by Alexander or himself, east of 
the Indus, and even the territory lying between the 
upper Indus and the mountains to his new ally, whose 
friendship was likely at this period to be more useful 
to him than the possession of those remote provinces. 
He foresaw that on his return to the West he should be 
forced to stake all he had acquired in a struggle with 
Antigonus : and the embassy of Cassander and Lysi- 
machus can have done no more than quicken his move- 
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ments. We do not know where it found him : but it 
was already winter, and perhaps the year 301, when 
he entered Cappadocia, where he halted to wait for the 
spring, having provided his troops with strong tents, to 
winter in the field. He came at the head of 20,000 
foot, 12,000 horse, 480 elephants, and more than a 
hundred war-chariots. 

Yet it appears that alone he would not have been 
able to withstand the united forces of Demetrius and 
Antigonus, and that it could not have been diflScult for 
them to prevent his junction with Lysimachus, on 
which the issue of the next campaign would mainly 
depend. The loss of the remaining books of Diodorus 
leaves us wholly uninformed as to the movements of 
the belligerents before the summer, when we find Ly- 
simachus and Seleucus together, and offering battle to 
Antigonus and Demetrius. If we might venture to 
refer a stratagem of Seleucus, reported by Polyaenus 
• which has been supposed to belong to an expedition of 
Antigonus, of which we find no trace in history, to this 
period, we might conjecture that before Demetrius 
joined his father, Seleucus had gained some advantage 
over Antigonus, which, though of no moment in itself, 
opened a passage for Lysimachus to unite his forces 
with those pf his ally. It was however near the little 
town of Ipsus in Phrygia, that the decisive battle took 
place. The combined forces of Seleucus and Lysi- 
machus included 64,000 foot, and not less, it seems, 
than 12,500 horse, besides the elephants and the 
war-chariots. Those of the rival kings numbered 
70,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 75 elephants. Deme- 
trius was accompanied by the young king of Epirus, 
who had come as a fugitive to his camp, having been 
driven from his dominions by a revolt which broke out 
— kindled possibly by the intrigues of Cassander — 
while, believing his authority firmly established, he was 
on a visit at the court of Glaucias, to be present at a 
marriage of one of the royal family. 

^ iv. 9. 1, 
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Antigonus was now eighty years old. Yet the vigour 
both of his body and his mind were but little impaired. 
He had been wont to speak with contempt of the coali> 
tion formed against him : it was a flight of sparrows, 
which he would scatter with a single cast of a stone, and 
the sound of his voice. He disdained to resort to the 
arts of negotiation, by which he might perhaps have 
separated them with a still slighter effort, if he would 
have condescended to hold out the lure of moderate 
concessions to each. But he could not bear to part with 
the thought, which he had so long cherished, and once 
had so nearly realised, of a universal monarchy. Yet 
now, on the eve of the momentous conflict, he felt his 
haughty spirit weighed dovm by forebodings, which he 
betrayed by a marked change in his air and demeanour. 
Hitherto in the presence of an enemy, his loud voice, , 
his high language, his ready jests, had been used to in- 
spire his troops with his own never-failing confidence. 
Now he was observed to be thoughtful, grave, seldom 
breaking silence. He even presented Demetrius to the 
army as his successor : and for the first time in his life 
admitted him to secret consultations in his tent : an 
indication that he, who had never before disclosed his 
plans, until he gave his orders, now felt himself in want 
of advice. Demetrius too in the night before the battle 
had an inauspicious dream. Alexander had appeared 
to him, armed for combat ; had asked the watchword, 
and then declared that he was going over to the enemy. 
On the morning of the eventful day, Antigonus, as he 
stepped out of his tent to see his line formed, stumbled 
and fell prostrate. When he had recovered himself, 
he lifted his hands to heaven, and implored the gods to 
give him victory, or death before he was conscious of 
defeat. 

The battle seems to have been decided chiefly through 
the impetuosity of Demetrius and the mass of the ene- 
my's elephants. He had routed the cavalry opposed to 
him, which was headed by Antiochus, the son of Seleu- 
cus. - While he was engaged in the pursuit, the ele- 
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phants moved forward, and interposed an impenetrable 
mass between him and the phalanx. Seleucus seized' 
the opportunity to hover with the remainder of his 
horse on the flank which was left exposed, never com- 
ing to a charge, but repeating his threatening demon- 
strations, until he had thrown it into disorder. It 
would seem ^ if he must have had some secret intelli-' 
gence, which led him to expect the result that ensued. 
One wing broke away from the rest, and came over to 
his side. This desertion spread terror and confusion 
among the ranks. Pyrrhus gave the first proofs of the 
impetuous valour which he afterwards displayed in so 
many happier fields, and for a time thought himself 
victorious : but the day was irrecoverably lost. He 
was hurried along in the general flight. The prayer of 
Antigonus seemed to have been heard. He still kept 
his ground after he had been deserted by all but a few 
of his officers. *. As the enemy came up, one of his 
attendants exclaimed, It is j^ainst you/ sir, they are 
making.” ^^Why, who else,” replied the old man, 

should be the mark ? But Demetrius will soon be 
here to the rescue.” While he looked round him in 
vain for his son, a shower of darts fell, and many pierced 
him at once with mortal wounds. His followers fled, 
all but a Larissean, named Thorax, who remained by 
the corpse. It was interred by the victors with royal 
obsequies. 

Demetrius made his escape from the field accom- 
panied by Pyrrhus, with 5000 foot, and 40,000 horse^ 
and directed his march with the utmost speed toward 
Ephesus. The Ephesians trembled, lest, at a time 
when he had such urgent need of money, he should be 
tempted by the treasures of their temple. But it seems 
that he did not feel himself yet driven to such an expe- 
dient, and was only anxious that the sacrilege should 
not be committed by his soldiers without benefit to 
himself ; and on this account put them immediately on 
board the fleet, which lay in the harbour, and sailed 
away, leaving a garrison under the command of the 
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Ephesian Diodorus. ^ His first care was the discharge 
of a pious duty, which however happened to coincide 
with his interest. His mother Stratonice had been left 
by Antigonus at Tarsus: and there was also a treasure 
which might still be saved from the enemy *s hands. He 
therefore made for Cilicia, took his mother and the 
treasure on board, and carried them over to Cyprus, 

. where bis wife Phila was residing. 2 He was of too 
sanguine a temper, and had too high an opinion of his 
.own merit to be easily cast down by any reverse of 
fortune. He looked to Greece, as still his own, and as 
* ground where he might maintain an independent posi- 
tion, until an opportunity should occur for new enter- 
prises. He therefore bent his course to Athens ; there he 
had left a part of his fleet, including a gaUey of thirteen 
banks of oars, the remains of his treasure, and his wife 
Deidamia : and its situation was the most opportune 
for any movements which his prospects might require. 
But before he reached the coast 9f Caria, he received 
intelligence that Diodorus had agreed, for a bribe of 
fifty talents, to betray Ephesus to Lysimachus. He 
therefore steered with a part of his fleet toward Ephe- 
sus, and leaving the rest at anchor behind the nearest 
headland, made for the mouth of the harbour with a 
single galley, in which a trusty officer, named Nica- 
nor, appeared as commander, while he himself remained 
below. Nicanor invited Diodorus to a conference on 
the subject of the garrison, as if apprised of his de- 
sign, and disposed to second it. Diodorus came to the 
ship's side in a boat ; Demetrius then made his appear- 
ance, sank the boat, and took all the crew prisoners, 
and landing secured possession of the place. ^ He now 
struck across the .®gean towards Attica ; but before he 
reached it he was destined to a bitter disappointment. 
As he passed through the Cyclades, he was met by 

> Probably the same person who is mentioned by Polyanus, vi. 49. 
\Vhether he was the officer whom Demetrius employed in the attack on 
Sicyon, is doubtful. 

2 Diodorus, xxi. Eclog. i. p. 489. 

- 3 Folyxnus, iv. 7, 4. 
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Athenian envoys, who begged him not to proceed to- 
ward Athens, since the people had decreed that none of 
the kings should be admitted within the city, and had 
escorted his wife Deidamia, with all the honours due 
to her high station, to Megara. This treatment, we 
are informed, wounded Demetrius more deeply than 
any of his late disasters : he had borne them with se- 
renity and cheerfulness : but he was almost stunned 
by this unexpected blow, and could scarcely recover com- 
posure enough to send an answer suited to his altered 
circumstances, which did not permit him to resent it, 
gently complaining of .their conduct, and requesting 
that they would restore his ships. This request was 
granted ; and he proceeded to the Isthmus, where he 
found that the event of the battle had produced as un- 
favourable an effect on the state of his affairs in Pelo- 
ponnesus, as it had at Athens. ' 

' All that can surprise us in the transaction is the 
degree to which he ^lust have been blinded by inordi- 
nate vanity, when he expected a different reception 
from the Athenians. .It would seem as if he had for- 
gotten everything that had occurred since the time 
when he first presented himself as the liberator of 
Athens and of Greece: or as Plutarch suggests, that 
he remembered only the honours he had received, and 
not the manner in which he had -requited them. If 
the Athenians had deserved to be treated as the vilest 
of his slaves, if they had offered their necks, before he 
trampled on them, if the servility which disgraced 
them was properly to be attributed to the sentiments of 
the whole people, and not to the arts of a few of his 
own parasites, how could he believe that a people so 
utterly degraded should be capable of such generous 
constancy, as to adhere to him in his fallen fortunes ? 
If they still retained so much virtue, and if the old 
Athenian spirit was not altogether extinct, it was cer- 
tainly not a friendly welcome, but rather the language 
of indignation, scorn, and loathing, which he would 
have expected, if he had ever viewed his own conduct 
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in its true light. The behaviour of the Athenians was 
in every respect wise and becoming, and might have 
been called noble, if it had been less prudent. 

After the battle, it remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil. The dominions of Antigoiius were 
actually in the hands of Seleucus and Lysimachus, and 
they alone had achieved the victory. It does not ap- 
pear that they consulted either of their allies on the 
partition, though it seems that they obtained the assent 
of Cassander. They agreed to share all that Antigonus 
had possessed between themselves. It is not clear on 
what principle the line of demarcation was drawn, nor 
is it possible to trace it. But the greater part of Asia 
Minor was given to Lysimachus. The portion of 
Seleucus included not only the whole country between 
the coast of Syria and the Euphrates, but also, it 
seems, a part of Phrygia and of Cappadocia.^ Cilicia 
was assigned to Cassander’s brother Pleistarchus. With 
regard to Syria however a difficulty remained. The 
greater part of it had, as we have seen, been conquered 
by Ptolemy ; Tyre and Sidon alone were still occupied 
by the garrisons of Antigonus. Ptolemy had at least 
as good a right as his ally to all that he possessed: 
though we do not find sufficient ground to believe, that 
Syria had been ceded to him by Seleucus, before the 
last campaign, as the price of his assistance, by formal 
treaty.^ Seleucus however began to take possession 
of it, and when Ptolemy pressed his claims returned 
an answer, mild in sound, but threatening in its im- 
port, to the effect that for the present, out of regard to 
their friendship, he would take no farther steps, but at 
a future time would consider how he should deal with 
his friends, whose views of aggrandizement interfered 

> Appian, Syr. 55. 

2 As Droysen would infer from the argument of the Egyptian ambas- 
sadors reported by Polybius (v. 67.), which does not require such an inter- 

g relation. It seems indeed hardly to be reconciled with the lan^^uage of 
eleucus in Diodorus (Maii, ii. p 43.) : ^ixeti 0 v tTteti rwf 

d*^vxT*iT»n, This sounds very much as if 
here had been no such previous treaty. 
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with his interests ^ : and it appears that Ptolemy was 
induced to withdraw his opposition. 

There were however also some native princes, who 
had taken advantage of the contests between the Mace- 
donian chiefs, to establish their authority over extensive 
territories in the west of Asia. Ardoates was master of 
Armenia with the title of king ; so independent that he 
not only gave shelter to Ariarathes, the son of the Cap- 
padocian prince who was put to death by Perdiccas, but 
while the struggle between Antigonus and Seleucus was 
in suspense, enabled him to recover his hereditary do- 
minions.2 At an earlier period Mithridates, the son of 
Ariobarzanes, who traced his descent from the royal 
house of Persia, had lived for a time under the protec- 
tion of Antigonus, as the companion of his son. It 
appears that he betrayed aspiring views, which excited 
his patron’s jealousy, and it is said that a dream, the 
natural effect of such suspicions, determined Antigonus, 
who, as we see from the history of Seleucus, was not 
free from superstition, to despatch him. But he dis- 
closed his purpose to Demetrius, who was generous 
enough to give timely warning to his friend.^ Mithri- 
dates made his escape to Paphlagonia, on the Pontic 
Cappadocia, and became the founder of the dynasty 
which defied and shook the power of Rome. He after- 
wards, it seems, submitted to Antigonus, and was per- 
mitted to possess some districts near the Propontis : and 
here the fate which he had avoided overtook him. When 
Lysimachus crossed over into Asia, Mithridates, as was 
to be expected, espoused his cause, and fell by the hands 
of assassins, employed either by Antigonus or Deme- 
trius. His son succeeded to his dominions."* Both 

^ So I understand the words which immediately follow those ouoted from 
Diodorus in the preceding note : trtf/ rije xe/Xijf 2v^!etg (piXiet* iiri 

rtiv frx^oyrof fjuv{t\v (so Droysen reads for iroXvte^xyfjLovr.e)—. 

iiirn^OD hi ^6uXiutrta‘8xi ifri raip piXxt rtls ^evXcuspotf ir\t 0 vt»Ttty, 

Droysen howerer interprets them not as a threat, but a friendly promise ; 
and supposes that it was the intention of Seleucus to give Cyprus to Pto- 
lemy as a compensation for Phoenicia. 

, 2 Diodorus, xxxi. Eclog. iii. p. 517. sq. 3 Plut. Demetr. 4. 

* Diodor. XX. Ill, 
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Lysimachus and Seleucus were too much engaged with 
other affairs, to disturb any of these powerful neigh- 
bours. 

So far as regards Asia, the battle of Ipsus must be 
considered as a disastrous event. Not because it trans- 
ferred the power of Antigonus into different hands, nor 
because it would have been more desirable that he should 
have triumphed over Seleucus. But the new distribu- 
tion of territory led to calamitous consequences, which 
might perhaps otlierwise have been averted. If the 
empire of Seleucus had remained confined between the 
Indus and the Euphrates, it might have subsisted much 
longer, at least, as a barrier against the inroads of the 
barbarians, who at last obliterated all the traces of Euro- 
pean civilisation left there by Alexander and his succes- 
sors. But shortly after his victory, Seleucus founded 
his new capital on the Orontes, called, after his father, 
Antiochia, peopling it with the inhabitants of Antigo- 
nia.i It became the residence of his dynasty, and grew, 
while their vast empire dwindled into the Syrian 
monarchy. 

For the prospects of Greece, on the other hand, the 
fall of Antigonus must clearly be accounted an advan- 
tage, so far as the effect was to dismember his territory, 
and to distribute it so that the most powerful of his 
successors was at the greatest distance. It was a gain 
that Macedonia was left an in«lependent kingdom, 
within its ancient limits, and bounded on the north by 
a state of superior strength. It does not appear that any 
compact was made between Cassander and his allies as 
to the possession of Greece. It was probably under- 
stood, that he should keep whatever he might acquire 
there. It may be doubted, whether the forces of Greece, 
if they had been united and well directed, would 
not have been quite sufficient at this time to cope with 
those of Macedonia. Nor is it likely that any of Cas- 
sander's allies would have interfered to promote his 

^ Strabo, xvi. p. 355. Tauchn. 
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aggrandisement. But the only man who could have 
united the Greeks, as a free people, in resistance to 
Macedonia, was Demetrius. If he had been worthy of 
the opportunity which now offered itself, a new era 
might have opened for Greece. But he had forfeited 
the confidence of the nation : no Greek who loved his 
country could care much whether he or Cassander might 
prevail. All that was certain was that Greece must 
shortly become the scene of a fresh contest, in which 
her strength would b lance of re- 

ward or even the illui 
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Knowledge. Royal 12m 0 . (In the Press). 

BELL (ROBERT).— HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 18s. 

a 2 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 


BENNETT (J. R.) QUESTIONS IN PRACTICAL ANA- 

TOMY. 12mo, sewed . . . . ]«. Od, 

BOWRING (Dr.). — ANCIENT POETRY;. AND ROMANCES 
OF SPAIN. Post 8 VO .... IOj. 6(/. 

'BREWSTER (Sir DAVID).— TREATISE ON OPTICS. Fcp. 
Svo • • •• « « • 0^ • 

BURRO WES (Rkv.Dr., Dean of Cork.) SERMONS ON THE 

FIRST LESSONS IN THE MORNING SERVICE. Svo. 12 a. 

■CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA, conducted and edited by Dr. Lardnfr, 
pablisbinpr in Monthly Volumes. Small Svo cloth, with u 
Vignette Title engraved by Findkn, each volume • 6 a. 

’ The Series w ill be completed in 13.5 volumes, of w'hich 117 are published. , 

•The Work compHses the following divisions : — 

Cabinet of History 6G 

Cabinet of Biography ...... 35 

Cabinet of' Natural Philosophy . . . . 12 

'Cabinet of Natural History . . . . . U5 

' Cabinet of: THE Useful Arts 7 ♦ 

135 vols. 

CARY (Rev. H. F.).~ DANTE. 3 vols. fcp. Svo . . IBi. 

BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. Translated into English 

Veise with Notes. Svo . . . 9s. €d. 

C^SAR.— BELLUM BRITANNICUM. The Sentences without 
Points. l2mo . , • . . . 2 a. 

— HELVETIC WAR. Latin and English interlinear. 

12mo . '. . . . . . 2 a. 

FOR BEGINNERS. 12mo. (Just ready.) 

CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. .First Piihlication. 
Papers by Thomas Wysf, Esq., M.P. ; C. Baker, Esq. ; 
D. B. Reid, M.D.; A. De Morgan, Esq.; A. Allen, Esq. ; 
AV. WiTTiCH, Esq.; -B. Hawes, Jun,, Esq., M.P. ; G. R. 
Porter, Esq.; Arthur Mower, Esq., M.D.; B. F. Duppa, 
Esq.; together with .the! Statistical Inquiries of the Society. 
«1 vol. 12mo . . . . . . 5 a. 6^. 

— Second Publication. Pa- 
pers by Geo. Long,' E sq. ; W. Wittich, Esq.; A. Dk Morgan, 
Esq,; Wm. King, M.D.; W, E. Hickson, Esq.; Imdy Ellis ; 
Thos. Wyse, Esq., M.P. ; Mrs. G. R. Porter; Alfred Fry, 
Esq.; G. R. Porter, Esq.; Mons.de Fkllf.nbero; R. W. 
Rawson, Esq,; Thomas Coates, Esq. ; and B. F. Duppa, Esq. 
1 vol. 12mc« . . .• • . . 5 a. 6d. 
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CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION.' Third Publication. Pa- 
pers by C. Baker, Esq. ; B. F. Duppa, Esq. ; F. Liardet, 
Pisq.; W. S. O'Brien, Esq. M.P. ; CIeo. Long, Esq ; Rev. S. 
Wood; William S.mith, Esq.; G. R. Porter, Esq.; and 
Thos. Wyse, Esq., M.P. 1 vol. ]2ino. . * 6s. 6J. 

The following articles are printed separately : 

^ ON AGRICULTURAL 

(COLLEGES, OR SCHOOLS for the sons or farmers. By 
B. F. Duppa, Esq., from, the third publication. 12mo. 6rf. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE 

INDUSTRIOUS CIj ASSES; or. the present state of 
education among the working people of ENGLAND, from the 
second publication. Second' edition, with supplementary 
notes, 12mo. « . • . Ijf. 

ON INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS FOR THE PEASANTRY. By B. F. Duppa, 
Esq. ; from the first publication. l’2mo. price /rf. or 25 

for • . . . . • 12s. 

STATISTICAL IN- 

QUIRIES INTO THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES, and into the means provided 
FOR. the education OF THEIR CHILDREN. , By G. R. PoRTER, 
Esq., from the second. publication. 12mo. price Ad. or 25 
for . ' . . . • . • 6s. 

THE EDUCATOR: 

PRIZE F.8SAVS ON THE EXPEDIENCY AND MEANS OF ELEVATING THE 
PROFESSION OF THE EDUCATOR IN. SOCIETY. — Under the sanction 
of the Central Society of Education. Contents -PRIZE 
ESSAY. By John Lalor, Esq., A.B. ESSAY II. By J. 
A'. Heraud, Esq.. ESSAY IH; Bv'Rev. E. Higoinson. 
ESSAY IV. By J. Simpson, Esq. ES3AY V. By Mrs. 
G. R. Porter. 1 vol. 12mo.. , . .7s. 6rf. 

CHEAM (THE) LATIN GRAMMAR, taken principally from 
ZuMPT, for the use of the younger classes. 1 2mo. hound 2s. 6<f. 

CHRISTISON.(DR ) —MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR; TURNER, 
Professor of Chemistry in University. College, London. 8vo. Is. 

CICERO.— PRO LEGE MANILLA. 12mo. sewed ‘ . Is. Qd. 

TABLE OF REFERENCE TO CICERO’S LET- 
TERS, in one chronological series, compiled from the edition 
of C; G, Scuutz, 12mo, sewed . . . 6c? 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 


CLARE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR, &c. Fcp. 8vo . 6s. 

VILLAGE MINSTREL. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2nd Edit. 12s. 

CLAXTON (TIMOTHY).— HINTS TO MECHANICS, ON SELF- 
EDUCATION, AND MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. Fcp. 

8vo . . . . . ... 4s. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER, fourth 
edition. I2mo. ..... 5s. 

CONOLLY (Dr.).— AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE INDI- 
CATIONS OF INSANITY, with suggestions for the better 
Protection and Care of the Insane. 8vo • , 12s. 

CONVERSATIONS ON ARITHMETIC, adapted for the use of 
Preparatory Schools and^for Domestic Instruction. Part I. 
fcp. 8vo . . . . • . 3s. 

ON GEOMETRY, adapted for the use of Pre- 
paratory Schools and Domestic Instruction. Fcp. 8vo . 3s. 

COOLEY (W. D.).— HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 
DISCOVERY. 3 vols. fcp. Bvo . . . 18s. 

CROMBIE (Dr.).— ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED, fourth edition, 
8vo . ■ ‘ . . . . . 7s. 6^. 

CROWE (E. E.).— HISTORY OF FRANCE TO 1814. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. ■ . • • . ... . . 18s. 

CUTLER (Dr. Thos.).— SURGEON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
IN DRESSING, AND IN THE METHODIC APPLICA- 
TION OF BANDAGES. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. Fcp. 8vo. 

6s. 6d, 

DALE (Rev. Thos.).— SERMON PREACHED AT ST. BRIDE’S 
ON THE DEATH OF DR. TURNER. 8vo . Is, 

DARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY: for the use of Schools, 
private Students, Artists, and Mechanics. 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. 

The Volumes may be Imd separately. 

. 1. A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETER Y. Containing, in a few 
Lessons, so much of the Elements of Euclid as is necessary and 
suhicient for a right understanding of every Art and Science in its 
leading Truths and General Principles. Fourth Edition. . 4s. 6d, 

2. COMPANION TO THE POPULAR GEOMETRY. In which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illustrated, and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of life ; with 
numerous Cuts, • • • .4^. 6d. 
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3. A SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, with a Section on Pro- 

portions and Progressions. Third Edition. . 4^. 6d. 

4. A SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, both Plane and 

Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the appli- 
cation of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. . 3#. 6d. 

DARLEY^S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, with Engravings. 12mo. 

* 5s. 

DAVIDS (A. L.) TURKISH GRAMMAR. 4to. . U. 8s. 

FRENCH. . 1/. 5s. 

DAVIS (Dr.. D.D.) THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 

OBSTETRIC MEDICINE, in a series of systematic Disser- 
tations on Midwifery, and on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; forming a Cyclopaedia of those branches of Medical 
Science. Complete in 2 vols. 4to., with a General Index, and 
illustrated by 65 plates in Lithography. Cloth, lettered, 

4/. 4s. 

DAVIS (Rev. H. H.) EXERCISES ON THE ANABASIS OF 

XENOPHON, to be rendered into Xenophontic Greek. 
12mo . . . . . .2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON FOR BEGINNERS, the battle of cunaxa, 

ANI> THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF CYRUS, from XcDOphon’s 

Anabasis. 12mo . . . . .35. 6d.' 

BRIEF OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY; 

to which is subjoined a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes/ 
with Maps. Fcp. 8vo. bound . . .25. 6d. 

DE MORGAN (PROFESSOR.).— THE ELEMENTS OF 
ARITHMETIC; Third PMition. Roval 12mo. .. 45. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, pre- 
liminary to the Differential Calculus, and fit for the Higher 
Classes of Schools, in which the principles of Arithmetic are 
taught. Second hldition. Royal 12mo. . . 9s.. 

THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, 

AND TRIGONOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, preliminary to 
the Differential Calculus ; fit for those who have studied the 
principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, and Six Books of Euclid, 
Royal 12mo ...... 95. 

THE CONNEXION OF NUMBER AND 

MAGNITUDE ; an Attempt to explain the Fifth Book of 
Euclid. Royal 12mo . . . . 45. 

*3f* This work is included in the Elements of Trigonometry. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 


DE MORGAN (PROFESSOR).— FIRST NOTIONS OF LOGIC, 
preparatory to the Study of Geometry. Royall2mo. sewed Is. 

ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES. Fcp. 

8vo . . . . • . • . • 6s. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
comprehending, in Alphabetical Order, a full account of the Poli- 
tical and Religious Institutions, Manners^Customs, and Social Life 
of the Greek sand Romans ; with a complete View of the Civil and 
Legal Relations subsisting among them, which are necessaiy-ta 
l>c understood for the proper interpretation of Ancient Authors; 
accompanied with numerous illustrations. I vol. 8vo. 
(In<the- Press.) 

DONOVAN (M.).— DOMESTIC ECONOMY, containing Brewing, 
Distilling, Wine-making, Baking, &c. &c. 2 vols. fcp.8vo. 12^. 

-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. Fcp. 8vo . 6s. 

DUNHAM (Dr.).— HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo . . . 1/. 4s. 

HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE TO THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. fcp. 8yo. . iSs^ 

HISTORY OF POLAND, brought down to 1830. Fcp. 

8vo ....... 6^. 

HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL TO THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 5 vols. fcp. 8 vo' . 1/. 

EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE; by Mrs. Hippislfy Tuck- 
field: — Containing: L pastoral teacuing. II. - villawk 
TEACHING. III. THE TEACHEr’s TEXT-BOOK. IV. INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. Fcp. 8vo . . . 5s. 

EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. Fcp. 8vo . . 4s. 

EDUCATIONAL MODELS, &c. 

A SET OF MECHANICAL POWERS:— Containing ; thk 

LEVER WHEEL AND AXLE A SERIES OF PULLlES THE INCLINRI> 

PLANE WEDGE SCREW WTTH EXAMPLES OF THE PARALLELO> 

ORAM OF FOCES- — CENTRE OF GRAVITY — FRICTION — COLLISION OP 
FXASTIC BODIES COMPOUND LEVER . . . 5/. 

APPARATUS FOR TEACHING PNEUMATICS, HY- 
DROSTATICS, AND HYDRAULICS. Price. ^ 5L 
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EDUCATIONAL MODELS, <&c. 

GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS. To illustrate Reiner’s 
Tjessons on Form, and other Works on Geometry. The set in 

a Box . . . . ' . . . 9«. 

DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE Dr. LARDNER’S 
EUCLID. SOLID GEOMETRY. BOOK I. The Set of 
Nine in a Box . . . . . 7s. 6f/. 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING GEOMETRY, 

^ convertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, 

• and Wollaston’s Goniometer .* . . 2/. 12s. 6d. 

CASTS IN PLASTER FROM THE ELGIN MARBLES 

1/. 10s. 

PORTABLE LABORATORY AND CHEMICAL 
TEST-BOX, containing the Apparatus, &c. recommended by 
'Dr. D. B. Reid ; prepared by John F. Macfarlan, Suigeon- 
Apothecary and Chemist, Edinburgh . .2/. 5s. 

DRIED SPECIMENS OF BRITISH PLANTS, 
arranged according to the Natural Orders, containing from 
Sixty to Sixty 'five Orders. In a Case. Price. 10s. 6d. the 
large size, 8s. the small. 

DRAWING COPIES FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION. By the Author of “ Drawing for Children.” .Set 1. 
containing twelve subjects mounted on thick pasteboard . 3s» 

Other Models are Preparing. 

EDUCATOR (THE).— A VOLUME OF PRIZE FBSAYS. On 
the expediency and means of elevating the Profession of tho 
•Educator in Society. — Under the Sanction of the Central 
Society of Education. Contents: — Prize Essay, by .John 
Lalor, Esq., A.B. Essay II.*, ’by J. A. Heraud, Esq. Essay 
III., by Rev. E. Hi^nson. E^y .IV., by J. Simpson, Esq. 
Essay V., by Mrs. G. R. Porter. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

EXERCISES ON CAESAR’S HELVETIC WAR. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM CiESAR’S GALLIC WAR. (For the use 
of Cheam School.) 12mo « • • • 2s, 6d» 

FOUR GOSPELS, IN GREEK, for the use of Schools. Griesbach’s 
Text, with the Various Readings of-MiLL and others, Marginal 
References, &c. Fcp.‘8vo. . . . 3s. 

a3 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 


GENESIS (BOOK OF), IN ENGLISH HEBREW, accompanied 
by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the same as the 
Authorised English Version, Philological Notes, and a Gram- 
matical Introduction. By William Greenfield, M.R.A.S. 
Third Edition, 8vo • . • • . 

^ THE SAME, WITH THE ORIGINAL TEXT IN 

HEBREW CHARACTERS. 8vo . . lOs. 6d. 

GERMAN WRITING COPIES . . . . 6d. 

GLEIG (Ret. G. R.).— LIVES OF BRITISH COMMANDERS. 

3 Tols. fcp. 8vo . • • • . 18 f. 

GRATTAN (T. C.).— HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 
TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. Fcp. 8vo . €s. 

GRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (A TREATISE ON). 

2 Tols. fcp. 8 to • • • • . 12«. 

GREEK AUTHORS, selected for the Use of Schools ; containing 
Portions of Lucian's Dialogues, Anacreon, Homer's Iliad, 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, and Herodotus. 12mo . 3 j. 6d. 

■ — TESTAMENT, from Griesbach's Text, accompanied by 
the Various Readings of Mill and Scholz, with copious 
Marginal References, preceded by a History of the Texts 
and Chronological Arrangements, &c., one small volume, 

fcp. 8vo ...... 6s. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. Second Edition, with 
large additions. First series. 1 voL fcp. 8vo. . . 7s. 

HAKE (Dr. Thos. Gordon), ON VARICOSE CAPILLARIES, 
as constituting the Structure of Carcinoma of the Hepatic Ducts, 
and developing the law and treatment of Morbid Growths ; with 
an account of a New Form of the Pus Globule. Illustrated by 
6 Plates in Lithography. 4to. • . . 5^. 

HALL (H.).— THE PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE, simplified by a Display of their Incorporation 
into the English Tongue. 12mo . . , 4«. GcL 

HARDY (J. T. V.).— ANABASIS OF CYRUS. Book I., chap- 
ters 1 to 6. With a Literal and Interlinear Translation of 
the First Chapter, and a Lexicon to the whole ; in which the 
words are divided into their several parts, and derivatives are 
collected under their respective roots. 12mo . 3s. 6<f. 

HENSLOW (Rev. J. S.).~ PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. Ftp. 8vo . 6s. 
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HERODOTUS, from the best edition bv Schweigh^euser ; to which 
is prefixed a Collation with the Text of Professor Gaisford. 
Edited by George Long, Esq., A.M. Complete in one vol. 
12mo . , ' . , . . 10s. 6<f. 

— ~ ■ The same Worlc, in 2 vols. 12mo • . 12s. 

> 

A SUMMARY OF, with Tables of the Ti*avel8, Com- 
mercial Products, Chronological Events, &c. By G. Long, Esq., 
A.M. 12mo, 4s. 8vo. • . . . 5s. 6c?. 

- An Index to, by the Rev, H. H. Datis. 12mo 4s. 

8vo, • • a • . • 5s. 6c?« 

HERSCHEL (Sir JOHN).— A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 
ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Fcp. 8vo . . . . . .6s. 

TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. Fcp. 8vo . 6s. 

HIND (G. W.). — FRACTURES OF THE EXTREMITIES. 
Exhibited in Twenty Plates, showing the Causes of Displace- 
• ment. With an Explanation of the Appearances and Mode of 
Treatment. Second Edition, corrected, with Woodcuts show- 
ing the Appearances and Method of Bandaging, Second Edi- 
tion, 1 vol. folio, cloth . . • . 1/. 4s. 

HINTS ON STUDY AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 
12mo, cloth, ^It leaves . , . ’ , 4s. 6rf. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. I. to IX. Fcp. 8vo. Each vol. 6s. 

The first two volumes and part of the third are from the pen of 
Sir James Mackintosh. The Continuation is hj*^ William 
Wallace, Esq. 

HODGKIN (J.) EXCERPTA EX BASTII COMMENT A- 

TIONE PALAEOGRAPHICA, CUM TABULIS LITHO- 
GRAPHICIS XX. 8vo . . . . 6s. 

HODGSON (Rev. F.).— MYTHOLOGY FOR VERSIFICATION; 
or, a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to he 
rendered into Latin Verse. Third Edition. 1 2mo, bound 3s. 

MYTHOLOGIA VERSIBUS LATINIS ACCOM- 

MODATA. A Key to the above. 8vo, cloth • 7s. 

— SACRED HISTORY, convoyed in Sense for Latin 

Verses ; intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo, bound . . . • 3s. 6d, 


EXCERPTA E TESTAMENTO VETERI. A 

Key to the above. Royal 8vo, cloth . , 10s. 6d, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 


HODGSON (Rev. F.).— SACRED LEISURE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Fcp. 8 VO. ..... 65 . 

HOGG (JOHN).— A SET OF CHEMICAL AND MEDICAL 
TABLES, respectively presenting at one view a Conaplete 
Synopsis of Chemistry, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Clas-. 
sification' of Diseases. In Eight Folio Sheets, sewed As,Qd» 

HURWITZ (PROFESSOR).— GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW' 
LANGUAGE. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8 vo 175. 

etymology and syntax of the Hebrew 

LANGUAGE. 2nd Edition, considerably enlarged. 8 vo. 12«. 

ELEMENTS OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

Third Edition . . . . . 5«. 6 d. 

r VINDICI^ HEBRAIC.® ; ora Defence of the Hebrew 

Scriptures, as a Vehicle of Revealed Religion. 8 vo « 7«. 

HEBREW TALES ; selected and translated from the 

Writings of the Ancient Hebrew Sages; with an Essay on the 
uninspired Literature of the Hebrews. 12mo . 7s. 6 tf. 

JUNIUS IDENTIFIED WITH SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and Fac>similes • . 85 . 

KEIGHTLEY (T.).— OUTLINES OF HISTORY. Fcp. 8 vo. 65 . 

KILVERT (Rev. F.). — SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. 
MARY’S CHURCH, BATHWICK. 12mo . 7«. 6 rf. 

LARDNER (Dr.).— THE STEAM-ENGINE, familiarly Explained 
and Illustrated ; with its application to the Arts and Manufac- 
tures, to Steam Navigation, and Railroads. Seventh Edition, 
with Woodcuts. (Publishing in Monthly Numbers). 

— THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with a Commentary 

and Geometrical Exercises. Sixth Edition, 8vo .75. 

TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL 

AND PRACTICAL. Fcp. 8 vo . . . 65 .' 

AND CAPTAIN EATER’S TREATISE ON ME- 
CHANICS.** Fcp. 8 vo .... 65 . 

TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS. Fcp. 8vo . . . . 65 . 

TREATISE ON HEAT. Fcp. 8 vo . . 65 . 
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LATIN AUTHORS, selected for the Use of Schools; containing 
Portions of PuiSDRUs, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Virgil’s .®neid, 
CiESAR, and Tacitus. 12mo . . . 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY DIARY ; or, Complete Common-place Book, with an 
Esplanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters on a leaf. Post 
4to, ruled throughout, and half bound . . 12«. 

— Pocket Edition. Post 8vo, half bound 8s. 6d. 

LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, the Right Hon.T. P. Courtenay, John Forster, 
Esq., &c. &c. Vols. I. to VII. Fcp. 8vo. Each . 6s. 

LIVES OF EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN, by G. P. R. 
James, Esq., &c. Vols. I. to V. Fcp. 8vo. Each . 6s. 

LIVES OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OP GREAT 
BRITAIN. Vols. I to III* Fcp. 8vo. Each . 6«. 

LIVES OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF FRANCE, 
by Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo each . 6s. 

LIVES OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF ITALY, 
by J. Montgomery, &c. Vols. I to III. Fcp. 8vo. Each 6«, 


LOCKE’S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, restoring 
the Method of Teaching formerly practised in all Public 
Schools. — The Series consists of the following Interlinear Trans- 
lations ; with the original Text, in which the quantity of the 
doubtful Vowels is denoted ; critical and explanatory Notes, 
&c. &c. Each Volume, 

Latin. 

]. PHiEDRUs’s Fables of .®sop. 

2. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Book I. 

3. Virgil’s iENSio. Book I. 

41 Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 

5. CiESAR’s Invasion of Britain. 

6. Tacitcs’s Life of Aoricola. 

Part I. 

Italian. 

Stories fro.m Italian Writers, Al- 
FiERi, Baretti,Castiolione, Ac. 


2s. 6d. 

Greek, 

1. Lucian’s Dialogues. Selections. 

2. The Odes of Anacreon. 

3. Homer’s Iliad. Book I. 

4. Parsing Lessons to Homer. 

5. Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Book I. 
C. Herodotus’s Histories. Selec- 
tions. 

French. 

SiSMONDI : THE BATTLES OF CrESSA 
and Poictiers. 


German. 

Stories from German Writers. 


’The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general Principle and 
Authority of the whole Series, is exhibited at large in 
An Essay, explanatory of the System. ]2mo, . . .2s. 6d. 

ALSO, TO accompany THE LATIN AND OREBK SERIES, 

The London Latin Grammar. 12mo, . . . .. 2s. 6d. 

The London Greek Graaimar. 12mo, .< . . , 3s. 6d. 
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LOGARITHMS (TABLES OF) COMMON AND TRIGONOME- 
TRICAL, TO FIVE PLACES. Under the Svperinten- 
deuce of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Fcp. 8vo, sewed • . . . • 3s. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR 1832. 12mo. 4s. 

LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Ninth Edition. 12mo. 2s, 6c?. 

LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6c?. 

MALDEN (HENRY).— ON THE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITIES 
AND ACADEMICAL DEGREES. Fcp. 8vo . 3s. 6rf. 

MANUFACTURES IN METAL (A TREATISE ON). 3 vols. 
fcp. 8vo ...... 18s. 

MAPS, Outline Maps. — M ercator — Europe — ^British Isles. Three 

Maps, folio, stitched in cover. Is. Single Maps 4rf. each. 

Geographical Projections. — M ercator — Europe — British Isles. 

Three Maps, folio, stitched in cover Is. Single Maps 4rf. each. 

Teaching Maps. — E ngland, Wales, and part of Scotland. 

I. Rivers, Mountains, &c. price . . . Qd. 

II. Towns ...... 6c?. 

MERLET (Professor). — FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into 
three Parts; the Pronunciation, the Accidence, and the 
Syntax. New Eldition. 12mo, bound . . 5s. 6c?. 

PRONUNCIATION AND ACCIDENCE, in 1 vol. 

12mo, bound . . . . .3s. 6d, 

SYNTAX. 12mo, bound . . 3s. 6d. 

KEY TO THE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo, 

bound ...... 3s. 6c?. 

■ LE TRADUCTEUR ; or, Historical, Dramatic, and* 

Miscellaneous Selections, from the best French Writers ; on 
a plan calculated to render Reading and Translation peculiarly 
serviceable in acquiring the Speaking and Writing of the French 
Language ; accompanied by explanatory Notes ; a Selection of 
Idioms, and concise Tables of tlie Parts of Speech and of Verbs. 
New Edition, 12mo, bound . . .5s. 6c?. 

PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE DE LA FRANCE, 

containing an Essay on French Literature, with Specimens of 
the best Authors, from the earliest period to the present time ; 
comprising the higher departments of Literature, and forming 
a Sequel to “ Le Traducteur.’’ 12mo, bound . . 6s, 
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MERLET (Professor).— A DICTIONARY OF DIFFICULTIES, 
or Appendix to the French Grammar. Second Edition, con- 
taining the following improvements, — 

1 Considerable Additions to every former part. 

2 Free Exercisf^s, gradually increasing in difficulty. 

3 Mercantile £jcpressions, Phrases and Letters. 

4 Elements of French Composition, exemplified by Notes, 

Letters, and different subjects, to be amplified according to 
the progress of the pupil. I2mo, bound • . 45. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 12mo. 

cloth ...... 25. 6 ^* 

TABLE OF ALL THE FRENCH PARTS OP 

SPEECH AND ALL THE VERBS. Printed on a Card. 6d. 

MOORE (THOMAS) HISTORY OF IRELAND. Vols. Land 

II. Fcp. 8 vo. Each . . . • 6s, 

MORTON (THOMAS) THE SURGICAL ANATOMY OP 

THE PERINAEUM, with Lithographic Plates and Wood 
Engravings. Royal 8 vo, plain . . . 6 s. 

, The same Work, coloured . • , 7s, 6d, 

THE SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE GROIN, 

FEMORAL AND POPLITEAL REGIONS. Hlustrated 
by numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings. Royal 
8 vo, plain ..... . 85 . 

The same Work Coloured' .... 13s. 

A few Copies are published with the plates, in 4to, sold Coloured 
only, price 15#. 

INGUINAL HERNIA, THE AXILLA, AND BEND 

OF THE ELBOW, THE HEAD & NECK. {Preparing.) 

MUHLENFELS^ INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. 8 vo . . . . • 7s, 

MANUAL OF GERMAN PROSE. Fcp. 8 vo, 55 . 

POETRY. Fcp. 8 vo, 65 . 

MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. Translated from the 
German by W. Baly, M.D., Graduate in Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Illustrated with Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

Part I. Containing General Physiology ; The Blood and Cir- 
culating System ; The Lymph and Lymphatic System ; Res- 
piration ; Nutrition ; Growth ; and Reproduction • 85 . 
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MULLER'S PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. 

Part II. Containing Secretion ; Digestion ; Functions of 
the Glands without the different Ducts ; and Excretion 35. 6rf. 

Part III. Containing the Nervous System . 4s. 6cf. 

%• If the Work be bound in Two Volumes, these parts complete Vol. I, 
which may be had in cloth, price 175* 

Part IV. Containing Ciliary Motion ; Muscular and Allied 
Motion ; Voice and Speech ...» 45. 

Part V. Containing the Senses . . .45. 6<f. 

•#* PartVI.,completingthe Work, will be published as soon as possi- 
ble after its appearance in Germany. 

NICOLAS (Sir HARRIS) CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Fcp. 8vo ...*•• 
NIEBUHR. — HISTORY OF ROME. Translated by Julius C. 
HiiRB, M.A.,and ConnopThirlwael, M. A., Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Third Edition revised, 8vo, 
with a Map ,..••• 16i. 

_ Vol. TI. Third Edition, 8vo • • I65. 

Vol. III. is preparing. 

Vindication of, from the charges of the Quarterly Review. 

By the Rev. J. C. Hare, M.A., 8vo. sewed . 2 s, 6 d. 

NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE. Conducted by J. Y. Akerman, 
J£sq,j F.S.A. Nos. 1 to 5* each • • 3 s» Gd^ 

^Continued Quarterly.) 

PANIZZI (Dr.) — EXTRACTS FROM ITALIAN PROSE 
WRITERS. One thick volume, post 12mo • IO5. 6d. 

an ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR, seccmd 

edition corrected, 12mo . . • 35. 

PHARMACOPALIA IN USUM NOSOCOMH ACADEMIAS 
L0NDINE:NSIS. 12mo . . . .15. Gd, 

PHILLIPS (Professor). — A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo 125. 

PLATO.— APOLOGY OF SOCRATES AND CRITO; with Notea 
from Stallbaum in English, Schleiermacher’s Introductions, and 
a Life of Socrates. Edited by William Smith, University 
College London, 12mo. 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS, A Treatise on the Manufactures in. 
•F^. 8vo ...... 3 s. 

POWELL (BADEN).--dIlSTGRY OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. Fcp. 8vo . . . . . 65. 
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PRIVATE DIARY. Arrarged, printed, and ruled, for 
Account of cvcrr Day’s Employment for the space 
with an Index and Appendix. Post 8vo. halt- hour 


QUAIN (Dr.).— elements OF ANATOMVT FOI 
OF STUDENTS. Fourth Edition, revised a 
Illustrated by 140 Engravings on Wood,, and 
Platcsi One thick volume 8vo 


(Dk.)— THE MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN 
series of Plates in Lithography; with References and 
Comments. Edited by Jones Quain, M.D. One'' 
folio, containing Fifty-one Plates, cloth, lettered 





The same with the plates full coloured, cloth le 
The above may be had in parts, plain, each 


* « 
•A 


THE VESSELS OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
Plates in Lithography; with References and 
Comments. Edited by Jones Quain, M.D. and V 
Wilson, One volume, royal folio, containing 
cloth, lettered . . . • 

. The same with the plates coloured, cloth lettered 


The above may be had in parts, pla 
or coloured . . . • • 


THE NERVES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 


Bniin and Spinal Marrow, and Oi-gans of Sense, 
royal folio, containing Thirty Eight plates, cloth Ic 

. . The same with the plates full coloured, cloth lei 


• The above may be had in parts, plai 
or full coloured . . . . 

THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION, RKSPIR/ 
SECRETION, Fasciculi 1 to 4. (Continued M 
plain 2s.j or full coloured. , • * 

To Follow ; — 

THE BONES AND LIGAMENTS. 


REINER (CHARLES).— LESSONS ON FORM ; 
duclion'to Geometry. 12rao. with 260 woodcutf 

— BOX OF SOLIDS to illustrate the same 


LESSONS ON NUMBER, in two parts. 

Part I. The Master's Manual, 12rao 
'Part II. The Scholar’s Praxis, 12mo 
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Key. Dr.).— principles of GEOMl 
Vatcd, and applied to a variety of useful pu 
Instruction of Young Persons. Seconi 
larged. 12nio, with 150 Wood Cuts 

Dr.)— PRINCIPLES OF THE D1 
; INTEGRAL CALCULUS, familiarly 
id toavariety of Useful Purposes. Designs 
(f Young Persons. With wood Cuts, 

ITORY OF. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo* . 
i.)._RIG VED^ SPECIMEN. 4to 
I.).— LIVES OF BRITISH LAWYER 

VTACIIER.— CRITICAL ESSAY ON 
T. LUKE. 8vo 

OURNAL, amngcd for receiving an i 
-T .! Employment for One Year. Post 8vo, 

Walter). HISTORY OF SCOTI 
ro . • , » 

fJFACTURE, A TREATISE ON. F. 

lASTER (The). — Second Edition, revii 
8vo, cloth, lettered . 

CONTENTS. 

st Lessons in Singing and the Notation of I 
diments of the Science of Harmony • 

3 t Class Tune Book . . . . . 

ond Class Tune Book . , . . 

am Tune Book . . . . . 

Any part may be had separately. 

Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, 
ad, printed on cards, price 2d. each care 
lows : 

y (Notation of Music), 
cises. 

ns.) 

winkle, Little Star. 

School. 

ee how Happily, 
re ; or. Try Again. 

) Passing Hours, 
ion Table— First Part. 

Table; and Procrasti- 

laker. 




We’ll go to ou 

14 How the Wine 

Early to Bed 

15 Over the Water 

France. 

16 The Nursery 

Alphabet. 

17 Tit for Tat ; an 

18 Play-Hours. 

19 The Kind Hear 

20 Come let us Sin 

ter-box. 
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21 The Linnet. 

22 Tlie Hurmonious Blackbird. 

2.*1 Tlic Praise of Spring. 

24 The Sluggard. 

25 Neatness and Cleanliness ; and 

^^"ork away. 

26 Time for Rest ; and Good Night. 

27 Sunrise. 

28 Bells Ringing. 

29 The Love of Truth ; and For Age 

and Want. 

.30 In the Cottage. 

31 The Cricket Song. 

32 Absent Friends ; and ^Vhen we go 

out together. 

33 Ere Around the Huge Oak ; and 

Harvest Home. 

34 March and lift up your Voices; 

and Idleness and Knavery. 

35 Lullaby ; and The Hour is Come 

of Twilight Grey. 

.36 The Stf)rmy Winds. 

37 Our Native Land. 

38 The Labourers’ Song. 

39 Home, Home; and Rejoice, Rejoice. 

40 If you get into Debt. 

41 Britons, Arise ; and The Golden 

Rule. 

42 Rule, Britannia I 

43 The National Anthem ; and Now 

let Notes of Joy Ascending. 

44 Farewell. 

'Hymn and Psalm Tunesy icith Words 
suitable for Sunday Schools. 

45 Sicilian Mariners ; and Warwick. 

46 Devizes ; and Stonefield, or Dovers- 

dale. 


47 Evening Hymn ; and Hanover. 

48 Stephens : and the German Hymn. 

49 Grove ; and Cranbrook. 

50 Falcon Street ; and Deritend. 

51 Martin’s Lane ; and Staughton. 

52 Hart’s ; and Job. 

53 Melbourn Port; and Matthias. 

54 Rousseau’s Dream ; and Irish. 

55 Sandgate ; and Contemplation. 

56 Uaweis, or Mount Calvary ; and 

Auburn. 

57 Eaton ; and Carey’s. 

58 Adoration. 

59 Gabriel New; and Prospect. 

60 Lowel ; and Fairseat. 

61 Lonsdale ; and Calvary.* 

62 Lydia ; and Sutton Colefield. 

63 Arabia ; and Old Hundredth. 

64 Peru ; and Condescension. 

65 Horsley ; and Compassion. 

66 Suffolk ; and Hephziboh. 

67 Bradley Church ; and Portugal 

New. 

68 Piety ; and Knaresborough. 

69 Wigan ; and The Passing Bell- 

70 Newport; and Easter Hymn. 

71 Vesper ; and Admiration. 

72 Jude’s Doxologj'; and Miles’s 

I^me. 

73 Helmsley ; and Evans. 

74 Nativity; and Monmouth. 

75 Westbury Leigh ; and New Vic- 

tory, or Wimpolc. 

76 Hallelujah, Amen ; and Triumph. 
177 Refuge. 

I 78 Calcutta ; and Shirland. 

' 79 Portsmouth Now ; and .Toyful. 

* 80 Tucker’s, or Leigh ; and Repose. 


THE USE OP STXGINO AS A PART OP THE MORAL 
DISCIPLINE OP SCHOOLS. A Lecture, by W. E. 
Hickson. 8vo .... l^d. 

SISMONDI (. 1 . C. L.).— HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN RE. 
PUBLICS. Pep. 8 vo . ... . 65 . 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OP THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE, 2 vols. fcp. 8 vo .... 12*. 

SMITH (WILLIAM). — LATIN EXERCISES FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. 12mo . . . . .3*. 

*•* Part 11. is preparing. 
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SMiril- (WILLIAM).— LATIN READER FOR BEGINNERS. 
12mo. {In the press.) 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT).— LIVES OF BRITISH NAVAL COM- 
MANDERS. Vols. I. to IV. fcp. 8vo . . eachG^. 

STEBBING (Rev. H.).— HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 2 vMs. 
fcp. 8vo ...... 12^. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 2 vols. fcp. 

8vo . . . . . . 1 

STUDENT’S JOURNAL, Arranged, Printed, and Ruled, for receiving 
an Account of every Day’s Employment for the space of one Year. 
With an Index and Appendix, post 8vo. half-bound 4a*. 6<i. 

SWATNSON (WILLIAM).— PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON 
THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Fcp. 8vo. 6^. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF ANIMALS. Fcp. 8vo. -with numerous il Instigations 6«. 

NATURAL HISTORY & CLASSIFICATION OF 

QUADRUPEDS. Fcp. 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 6^. 

ANIMALS’ IN MENAGERIES. Fcp. 8vo, wth nu- 
merous illustrations. . . . . .6 a. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BIRDS. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 12 a. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF FISHES, AMPHIBIANS, 

AND REPTILEIS. With numerous illustrations, 2 vols. fcpi 

8vo ...... 12 a. 

SWITZERLAND, HISTORY OF, to 1830. Fcp. 8vo . 6«. 

SYMMONS:— AGAMEMNON OF jESCUYLUS. Tmnslated iota 
English Verse. 8vo. ... .8 a. 

TACITUS.— THE AGRICOLA, GERMANIA, AND FIRST 
BOOK OF THE ANNALS. With Notes in English from 
Ruperti, Passow, and Walch, a View of the Life and Writings 
of Tacitus, and Botticher’s Remarks on his Stvle. Edited 
by WiLiMM Smith, University College, London, 12mo. 
(in the Press.) 

TAYLER (Rev; Gh*ri.es).— AN INTRODUCTION TO' THE 
ART OF COMPOSING GREEK IAMBICS, IN IMI. 
TATION OP THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 12mo 6d. 

TAYLOR (James).— VIEW OF THE MONEY' SYSTEM OF 
ENGLAND, FROM THE CONQUF.ST; with Proposals 
for establishing a secure and equitable Credit Currency. 8vo, Cs. 
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TAYLOR(JOHN).- CATECHISMS OP THE CURRENCY AND 
EXCHANGES. A new Edition enlarged; to which is pre- 
fixed, THE CASE OF THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES 
BRIEFLY STATED. 1 vol. fcp. cloth lettered . 4 ^. 

CATECHISM OF THE CURRENCY, 3 rd 

edidon,fcp. 8vo. . . . . , 1^. 6«/. 

OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. Fcp. 8 vo, 2 if. 

ESSAY ON MONEY, ITS ORIGIN AND USE. 2 nd 

-edition, ciilai^cd, 8vo, sewed . . . 3s. 6</. 

STANDARD AND MEASURE OF VALUE, 2 nd 

edition, 8 vo, sewed .. , . . 2^. 6d» 

THIRLWALL (Rev. C.)— HISTORY OF GREECE. Vols. 
1. to VI. Fcp. 8 VO .... each 6^. 

THOMSON (Dr. A. T.)— DISEASES OF THE SKIN : illns- 
tiatcd by Actual Cases, with 'Coloured Drawings, and Com- 
mentaries, containing the Opinions of the Best Writers. To 

• appear in Quarterly Parts, each containing one Genus complete 
in itself. -Folio. 

TIEDEMANN^SINEW WORK ON THE ARTERIES ; -a Sup- 
plement to his great work, representing the more important 
varieties in the distribution of Arteiies. It will consist of 
eighteen coloured lithographic plates, imperial folio, and will 
be published by subscription; the 'price of the entire work to 

• subscribers, about >2/. 15 «. to be paid • on delivery ; to non- 
subscribers one- third more. 

.TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS, Greek, Latin, and English Interlinear. 
Consisting of the origin'dl Greek from.' the Text of Grifsbach ; 
the I^atin taken from Montanus,'Beza, and the Vulgate, and 
the English of the Authorised Version, accommodated to tho 
Greek Idiom. With Grammatical and Historical Notes. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth. . . . .1/. 65. 

• The Same, with a Grammar to tho New Testament. 8 vo. 

cloth. . . . . . ]/. llj. '6^. 

Either Gospel may be had separately : 

ST MATTHEW . . 9 :f. cloth. ST. LUKE 9 s. cloth 

ST.fMARK. ... 5s. — . ST.: JOHN fo. — 


GREEK GRAMMAR OP THE NEW TESTAMENT, 4a. CJ. cloth. 

TURNER (Dr.)— ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; including 
the recent Discoveries and Doctrim s of the Science. Sixth 
Edition, enlarged and revised, -by. Prof ossoc Likbio, and Dr, 
Wilton G. Turner. Part I. 8vo . . .7s. 

Part II. 8vo, . .5s. , Part III. >No. 1. , 3#. 6(/. 
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TURNER, A MEMOIR OF THE LATE Dr., by Professor 
Christison, M.D. 8?o . . , . Is. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, HISTORY OF. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8 VO . . . . . . 12s. 


VIRGIL’S iENEID, Books!, to VI., with an Interpaged Translation, 
line for line, and numerous notes. Second Edition, 12mo 

6s. 6rf. 

WALKER (JOHN).— PRINCIPLES OF OPHTHALMIC SUR- 
GERY ; being an Introduction to a Knowledge of the Struc- 
ture, Functions, and Diseases of the Eye ; embracing New 
Views of the Physiology of the Organ of Vision. Fcp. 8vo. 

5s. 6rf. 

WARINGTON (R).— A SERIES OF CHEMICAL TABLES, 
arranged for the use of the Chemical Student. Oblong, folded 
for the pocket . . . ... .3s. 

WATKINS' POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY. 12mo . . .2s. 6d. 

WIGHT (Dr. ROBERT) AND G. A. WALKER ARNOTT,-^ 
PRODROMUS FLORAE PENINSULA INDI^ ORIEN- 
TALIS: Containing abridged Descriptions of the Plants 
found in the Peninsula of British India, arranged according to 
the Natural System. Vol. I. 8vo . , . 16s, 

WIGHT (Dr. ROBERT).— ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN 
BOTANY ; or FIGURES ILLUSTRATIVE OF EACH 
OF THE NATUR.AL ORDERS OF INDIAN PLANTS, 
DESCRIBED IN THE ABOVE. Parts 1 to 6. 4to, 21. 2s. 

ICONES PLANTARUM INDI.E ORIENTALIS, or 

FIGURES OF INDIAN PLANTS, Parts 1 to 3. 4to 15s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BOTANY OF INDIA, 

8vo ...... 7s. 6tf. 

WITTICH ( W.)_ GERM AN FOR BEGINNERS, or PROGRES- 
SIVE EXERCISES IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
12mo. 2nd ’Edition, much enlarged . . .5s. 

WOOD (Rev. S.).— A GRAMMAR OF ELOCUTION, in which 
the Five Accidents of Speech are Explained and Illustrated. 
2nd Edition, 12mo . . . .3s. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Edited by George Long, Esq. A.M. 
2nd Edition, with a short summary, and an Index of Proper 
Names, 12mo ..... 5s. 
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YEHRING.— VOICE OF NATURE; a Theoretical and Practical 
System of PronuDciatiou for the Continental Languages. 16mo. 
sewed . ' . • • • • 2^. 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, Parts I to 6. l6mo. each 2s. 

Part I. containing the Rose, with a free and literal Trans- 
lation into German. 

t 

Part II. Die Rose, with a free and literal Translation into 
English. 

Part III. La Rose, with a free and literal Translation into 
English. 

Part IV. The Rose, with a free and literal Translation 
into French. 

• Part V. Show and Use, with a free and literal Translation 
into German. 

Part VI. Dio Schau nnd der Nutzen, with a free and 
literal Translation into English. 

YOUNG’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. A New Edition, com- 
pleted to the present time, (under the superintendence of the 
Society for tlie DilFusion of Useful Knowledge). 1 vol. Svo. 
{Preparing,) 


CaHese.— HEntralructarii JLccturcj^, 


Session 1828 — 29. 

DR. CONOLLY ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
DISEASES . . . . . .Is. 

PROFESSOR GALIANO ON THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE . . . .Is. 

DR. GRANT ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND ZOO- 
LOGY Is. 

PROFESSOR LONG ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE, LITER- 
ATURE .\ND ANTIQUITIES . . . . If. 

DR. MUHLENFELS ON THE GERMAN AND NORTHERN 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE . . . 1*. 

DR. SMITH ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE . Is. 
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Session 1829 — 30* ' 

PROFESSOR AMOS ON ENGLISH LAW . . . U*. 

DR. MALKIN ON HISTORY . . . , Is. 

< 

Session 1830 — 31. 

PROFESSOR BENNET ON ANATOMY . . . ]s. 

PROFESSOR DEAIORGAN ON MATHEMATICS, NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND CHEMISTRY . . U-. 

PROFESSOR THOMSON ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 1^. 

PROFESSOR AMOS ON ENGLISH LAW . . \s. 

Sessions 1831 — 34. 

PROFESSOR VAUGHAN t ON HISTORY . . U. 6</. 

DR. GRANT ON MEDICAL EDUCATION . . 1^. 

PROFESSOR MALDEN ON THE GREEK AND LATIN LAN- 
GUAGES .... . . U. 

DR. QUAIN ON ANATOMY Is. 

Session 1 837 — 38. 

PROFESSOR DE MORGAN ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON . . . . 1^. 

Session 1838 — 39. 

PROFESSOR KIDD ON THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE CHINF.se LANGUAGE . . Is. 

PROFESSOR MALDEN ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES INTO GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION 1^. 

PROFESSOR PEPOLI ON THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ITALY . . . . .Is. 

PROFESSOR CAREY ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LAW . . .... Is. dd. 


•THE END. 


u>Knnir: 
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